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A word of advice 
before you buy that 


Consider the TR-4. below right. 

It's a real sports car. All four forward 
gears are synchromesh, lightning-fast. 
Tremendous torque whips you to 60 mph 
in 10¥2 seconds. Rack-and-pinion 
steering gives instant response. Low 
center of gravity and genuine sports 
Car suspension straighten the wickedest 
curves. And mammoth disc brakes 
doggedly refuse to falter or fade. 





NEW Cal. 


Triumph 


No wonder the TR-4 is America's 
most popular sports car. $2849", 

Next, another real sports car: the 
Spitfire, left. Roll-up windows. Disc 
brakes. Four-wheel independent 
suspension. She's a swinger: longer, 
lower, wider, faster than anything in her 
price league. $2199°*. 

Finally, the Triumph 1200, middle. It's 
the 4-passenger convertible with sports 


car features. Fold-away top. Bucket 
seats. Adjustable steering wheel. Walnut 
dash. Four forward speeds. $1949*, 
(How about the availability of Triumph 
services? No problem. Parts 
are available through a nationwide 
network of warehouses, dealers and 
distributors.) 
A word to the wise is sufficient: 
Triumph. 





wmph (Canada) Ltd, 1465 Egiinten Averwe W,, 7 
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STOP! 


don't buy a cordless shaver 
that doesn't have 


CORDLESS 





The new Schick CORDLESS is the one electric shaver with POWERLITE. That's the 
amazing electronic window that dims to warn you when it's time to recharge. 

The Schick CORDLESS can’t let you down in the middle of a shave. And with its famous 
stainless steel shaving head, it must give you sharper, faster, kinder shaves. Anywhere. 


New Schick Cordless with a 
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$6 


FIRST IN 
HOME CARE 





New General Electric MV-1 Portable Cleaner does so many things so powerfully well! Lightweight, camera- 
size, portable (less than 12 in. long and just over 4 lbs. light), cleans, stores away where others can’t. A 
new light, airy, and fast way to do all your above-the-floor cleaning. Good for bare floor sweeping and 
lightweight pick-up on carpets, too! How about your car? All the attachments you need are included. 


New Upright Cleaner with 
Automatic Cord-Reel. No more 
tugging... twisting...no 

more tangled cords. A touch of 
the finger and the cord disappears 
into the cleaner for easy 

storage. Power-driven, double 
spiral brush lifts both surface 

and imbedded dirt from the 
deepest pile carpets. King-size 


bag for less changing and 
greater economy. Converts to 


attachment cleaning in seconds, 
no adaptor required. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL QB ELECTRIC 
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NEVER A BETTER TO BRING HOME THE COMFORT OF 
TIME THAN NOW... GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL... 





What a happy homecoming . when you arrive in that new car with Harrison four-season climate control! 


It's the beginning of something wonderful for your family! Inside your car, choose the temperature that's 


most comfortable—365 days a year... regardless of the weather outside! And climate control conditions the 


air, removes dirt and excess humidity. Clothes stay neat... everybody's refreshed. With windows up—insects, 
wind and traffic noise don't bother you. Nerves take it easy ... even children keep calm, cheerful. Four-season 
climate control's comfort is a family affair—every day! Try it at your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile or Buick 


dealer's, or try Comfort Control at your Cadillac dealer's 


* COMPRE R BY FRIGIDAIRE 


YOU CAN ENJOY FOUR-SEASON CLIMATE CONTROL IN MOST SMALLER-SIZE GENERAL MOTORS CARS, TOO 


GA Lf /ARRISON 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 








Vacation homes come true at your Full Service bank 


It’s no coincidence that the families who own a boat, 
or a second car, or a cabin usually practice the same 
rule of financial success: Don't split your money. 
Team up your savings and checking accounts in one 
Full Service bank. This way, your money grows 


muscle. Your savings carn guaranteed interest. Your 


money is safe, and available when you need cash 


or collateral or a credit rating. You can use it to 


gain a favorable position when you want a low-cost pe 
loan. (Only Full Service banks can make home BANK 


loans as well as all other kinds of loans.) Day in, 


year out, you're better off with a Full Service bank. 


“The place where you keep your checking account” 








rg. 





DOCTOR OF TOMORROW 








Pd 
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Well, young man, how’s doctoring in the rough? 


Right now, this medical school senior is making a dis- 
covery. Though his ten years or more of study and training 
are tough and exacting, the day-to-day realities of doctoring 
can demand even more. 

Serving for a month under a practicing physician as his 
Preceptor, he’s learning fast. How to sift symptoms from the 
many things an office patient may say. How to snatch sleep 
between late-at-night calls. How to handle emergencies that 
must somehow be met far from the comforting help of a 
modern hospital. 


There’s the same kind of realism in A. H. Robins pharma- 
ceutical research. No matter how promising a new drug may 
seem, it must prove its practicality through months, often 
years. of costly and exhaustive tests. There is no substitute 
for thoroughness in creating better medicines for doctors 


of today and of tomorrow. 4. 1. ROBINS CO., INC., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Robins @ 


Making today's medicines with integrity... seeking tomorrow's with persistence, 





All over America 





the swing’s to wings 
Piper Sales up 43% 


Here are just 6 reasons why 


Private aircraft sales up 30% over a year 
ago; Piper sales up 43%. One big reason 
industrial concerns find airplanes a must- 
such as this luxurious six-passenger, twin 
engine Piper Aztec C with 218 mph top 
speed, 2 big baggage compartments. 





Fast, flexible transportation saves so much 
time. No timetables, no connections, no 
gate waiting, no baggage problems. This 
four-place 400 horsepower Piper Comanche 
400 has 223 mile-hour top speed. Non- 
stop range up to 1700 miles. 


Faster, yet lower-priced twin-engine air- 
craft such as this sleek, 204 mph four- 
passenger Twin Comanche have brought 
the cost of fast, round-the-clock trans- 
portation down to a practical level. Lux- 
uriously quiet with double soundproofing. 


All modern navigation aids—the same as 
those used by airliners—are available. 
Many Pipers are equipped, as this Twin 
Comanche is, with dual VOR/ILS systems, 
automatic radio direction finder, distance 
measuring equipment, and automatic pilot. 


N 


Busy business planes are great for far- 
ranging, carefree pleasure cruises, too. 
The Lloyd Clarks and Clark Colbys of Des 
Moines, lowa, find it's an easy one-day 
trip to the Bahamas, Mexico, or the Cana- 
dian north woods in their own Comanche. 





New flying ease. New Piper Cherokee 140 
2-place sport/trainer is even easier to fly 
than the famous Piper Cub. Modern low 
wing cushions landings, wide tricycle land- 
ing gear takes skill out of take-offs, land- 
ings; low center of gravity adds to stability. 


More and more the swing’s to wings— 

fast Piper wings for business or pleasure. 

For full details, see your Piper dealer 

(listed in the Yellow Pages) 

or write for new fact-filled FLIGHT FACTS KIT, 
including new 20-page booklet ‘‘Let’s Fly’, Dept. 11-T 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Fla. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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1965 THE YEAR OF THE QUICK WIDE-TRACKS 


‘65 Pontiac Grand Prix. 
Now the only question is: who has the year's second-best-looking car ? 
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Blame yourself if your husband 
is just a meat and potatoes man 


You don’t need a complicated recipe book to make the 
rest of his meal exciting. Serve him a combination of 
. , e Corn and Peas 
Birds Eye's tender baby corn, plump peas, red ripe fl] : 
tomatoes and chopped onions enlivened by five special 4 
seasonings. Why shouldn't a man be tempted with ex- 
citing vegetable combinations every night? This is just 
one of twelve Birds Eye’combinations to choose from. 















HOT 'N 
WATER C 





Put the coffee break with an OASIS 
where the work is Hot 'N Cold Water Cooler 


(Serves piping hot and icy cold water] 








It's easy to take the wastetime out of coffee time Put the coffee 7 
: ' - ae Send me a certificate for free beverage pack and 
break where the work is. # Hot drinks. Co!d drinks. Soup. Water. booklet “OASIS Makes Water A Business Asset.” 
You name it, OASIS has it—in the nifty line of water coolers called EBCO Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamilton Rd. | 
Dept. A-33, Columbus, Ohio 43213 
Hot 'N Cold. Handy? You bet! Your people get good coffee-break on Seen ent 
; ; Name Ti 
refreshment in a minute at an OASIS Hot 'N Cold. No travel coe ie 
: ee : : c — 
time. No wait time. No wasted time. = They'll like the money it oerpany 
: PS P P Add —— — _ — 
saves. You'll like the time it saves. Since time = 
OASIS “ . P City__ . a __ State  — 
Is money, why wait? Fill in the coupon now. |_~ = 








Water Coolers Sold or rented everywhere, Products of EaBCO See the Yellow Pages. Also: OASIS Humidifiers and Dehumidifiers 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, November 18 


CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.).* A memorial tribute to the late 
President Kennedy, retracing the main 


events of his Administration. The many 
off-screen narrators include Adlai Steven- 
son, McGeorge Bundy, Hubert Humphrey, 
Allen Dulles and Theodore Sorensen. 
WEDNESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
9-11 p.m.). The second of two original 
Hollywood-produced films to be aired on 
TV this season. The Hanged Man stars 
Edmond O'Brien, Vera Miles and Robert 
Culp, is a suspense story involving a man’s 
attempt to avenge the death of a friend 
believed murdered by a union boss. Color, 
THE DINAH SHORE SPECIAL (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Dinah and Guests Polly 
Bergen, Hugh O'Brian and Buddy Ebsen 
take off on the average American home. 


Thursday, November 19 
AN HOUR WITH ROBERT GOULET (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Robert Goulet faces up to his 
first TV special with the aid of Leslie 
Caron and Terry-Thomas. 


Friday, November 20 
THE BOB HOPE COMEDY SPECIAL (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). Bob Hope’s guests are 
Trini Lopez, Donald O'Connor, Stella 
Stevens and Richard Chamberlain, 


Sunday, November 22 

DISCOVERY (ABC, 11:30 a.m,-12 noon). 
A look at Greek and Roman mythology. 

WILD KINGDOM (NBC, 5-5:30  p.m.), 
Life of a leopard family and cub. Color. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY MEMORIALS (NBC and 
ABC, 6:30-7:30 p.m.). NBC News cor- 
respondents recall the late President's 
White House years by use of film clips. 
ABC looks at the personal life as well as 
the political career of John F. Kennedy, 
features a seventh-grade teacher, a Choate 
schoolmate and Close Friends Lord Har- 
lech (Sir David Ormsby Gore) and Ken- 
neth Galbraith, 


Tuesday, November 24 

WORLD WAR | (CBS, &-8:30 p.m.). Life 
in the trenches and the biggest battle of 
all—the 1916 battle of the Somme. 

THE BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Dancers Patricia McBride and Fd- 
ward Villella, Pianist André Previn, and 
the Brothers Four. Color. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


A SEVERED HEAD, by Iris Murdoch and 
J. B. Priestley, is a most unusual play to 
encounter on Broadway. It is a sex farce 
adapted from a novel by an Oxford Uni- 
versity professor of philosophy (Miss 
Murdoch), and its true subject is the na- 
ture of reality. Acted with uncommon 
skill, it is a delectable repast of fun and 
thought. 

OH WHAT A LOVELY WAR. Period songs, 
sketches, gauze-clad music-hall girls and 
blown-up film stills have the cumulative 
impact of an artillery barrage in Joan 
Littlewood’s biting satire on World War I, 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF. Zero Mostel 
seems to expand physicslly to fill the stage 


* All times E.S.T. 


12 


with yeasty joy, pain and mystery in this 
musical based on Sholom Aleichem’s tales 
of a poor Jewish dairyman, his family 
and friends in 1905 Russia. 

ABSENCE OF A CELLO is a bright, laugh- 
every-other-minute comedy demonstrating 
that a free-spirited scientist cannot be 
Stamped into a cog-sized mold, 


Off Broadway 


THE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER MITTY has 
been boldly extrapolated from the cele- 
brated James Thurber story. The young 
adaptors have not been cowed by the 
sanctity of the master, and the clever 
lyrics, melodically oriented songs, and in- 
fectious joie de vivre of the cast make 
this a thoroughly pleasant musical evening. 

CAMERIDGE CIRCUS. A rock-n-roll num- 
ber, J Wanna Hold Your Handel, spoofing 
the composer and the Beatles, is one of 
the highlights of this revue imported 
from the campus on the Cam. The fun 
flows as seven manic but unassuming 
Britons set out to tickle a rib rather 
than wash a brain, 


RECORDS 
Ballads & Broadway Hits 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF (RCA Victor), 
recorded by the Broadway cast, has warm, 
old-fashioned songs by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick. Zero Mostel, as Sholom 
Aleichem’s earthy innocent, Tevye the 
Dairyman, brightens whatever he sings— 
the reverent Sabhath Prayer, the nostalgic 
Sunrise, Sunset, and the wonderful intoxi- 
cated gibberish of /f 1 Were a Rich Man. 

BARBRA STREISAND: PEOPLE (Columbia). 
Streisand has so much zest that when she 
sings the blues (Supper Time), they sound 
strictly temporary. Her special forte is in 
kindling the first flying sparks of an affair 
(People) and feeding the quickening 
flames with tenderness U'm All Smiles) 
or wit (When in Rome, Love Is a Bore). 

MY FAIR LADY (Columbia). The sculp- 
tor Pygmalion stopped after producing 
one fair lady, but Columbia Records has 
no quota. There is a Fair Lady to swing to 
(by André Previn), another to sway to 
(by Sammy Kaye), one to weep by (Andy 
Williams), and one to sleep by (Percy 
Faith), There is also the new movie 
soundtrack. which has Rex Harrison in 
fine, fierce fettle. But Soprano Marni Nix- 
on, dubbing in the voice of Eliza for Au- 
drey Hepburn. sings with more finish than 
fire. Lovers of Broadway's fair lady, Julie 
Andrews, will insist on the original-cast 
recording, which has sold 5,000,000 copies, 

THE VERY BEST OF COLE PORTER (M-G-M) 
is one of a seven-disk series that includes 
“the very best of” Gershwin, Rodgers and 
Hart. Kern, Romberg, Lerner and Loewe, 
and Berlin. The records have too many 
humdrum instrumental numbers, but oc- 
casionally are brightened by the voices of 
singers worth listening for: Lena Horne, 
Judy Garland, Mel Tormé, Rosemary 
Clooney, Helen Traubel. Kate Smith and 
Maurice Chevalier. The Porter, for in- 
stance, has Louis Armstrong (You're the 
Top), Fartha Kitt (Alweys True to You 
in’ My Fashion) and Margaret Whiting 
Just One of Those Things), 

ANTHONY NEWLEY: IN MY SOLITUDE 
(RCA Victor). British Actor Anthony 
Newley has a rare knack: he sings about 
love without sounding either slick or love- 
sick. His diction is equal to his conviction, 





and he may well corner the more so rhisti- 
cated heart market. Even tired songs (/ 
See Your Face Before Me, For All We 
Know, The Party's Over) sound fresh. 
THE DEFINITIVE PIAF (Capitol; 2 LPs) 
consists of 22 fine performances, including 


La Vie en Rose and La Goualante de 
Pauvre Jean. Piaf celebrates the joys of 
love in a voice already pregnant with sor- 
row and then suffers gallantly the heart- 
break she knew was coming. After all, 
“without a lover, one is nothing.” 


CINEMA 


THE PUMPKIN EATER. Anne Bancroft por- 
trays with dazzling perception a well-kept 
British matron who endures three hus- 
bands, a swarm of children, and a nerv- 
ous collapse before she realizes that all’s 
not well in her pumpkin shell. 

SEANCE ON A WET AFTERNOON. Guided 
by voices from Beyond, a demented me- 
dium (Kim Stanley) and her timorous 
mate (Richard Attenborough) plot a kid- 
naping in this throat-drying English 
thriller that casts a spell nearly all the way. 

MY FAIR LADY. The movie version of 
the Lerner-Loewe musical classic is big, 
bountiful, and beautiful as ever, with 
Rex Harrison repeating his Shavian tour 
de force opposite Audrey Hepburn, who 
is a passable flower girl and a Lady sec- 
ond to none. 

A WOMAN IS A WOMAN. France's Jean- 
Lue Godard glorifies the offbeat amours 
of a Parisian stripteaser (Anna Karina) 
with some gay, giddy improvisations in- 
spired by New Wave esprit and a handful 
of old Hollywood musicals. 

WOMAN IN THE DUNES. A man and a 
woman trapped in a sand pit get down to 
the gritty substance of Everyman's fate 
in this luminous, violent allegory by Japa- 
nese Director Hiroshi Teshigahara. 

TOPKAPI. Men, money and emeralds 
send Melina Mercouri on a merry chase 
through Istanbul in Director Jules Dassin’s 
fastest, funniest caper since Rififi. 

THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. Robert 
Shaw is superb as a big. genial Irishman 
who swamps his life and his wife (Mary 
Ure) in a torrent of blarney. 

MARY POPPINS. A magical London 
nanny (Julie Andrews) whips up some 
diverting fun in one of those candied, 
clever neverlands that Walt Disney de- 
lights in, 

SEDUCED AND ABANDONED. Youthful in- 
discretions set off a sunny Sicilian night- 
mare in this tragicomedy by Pietro Germi 
(Divorce—ttalian Style), 

A HARD DAY'S NIGHT. In an often hilar- 
ious comedy, John, Paul, George and 
Ringo demonstrate that Beatlemania, tak- 
en us they take it—with a grain of salt— 
can be quite a tolerable affliction. 

THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA, At a sunny 
resort for shady people, Ava Gardner, 
Richard Burton and Deborah Kerr reach 
the ends of their ropes while untangling 
some of Tennessee Williams’ best lines. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


A LITTLE LEARNING, by Evelyn Waugh. 
In the first volume of his autobiography, 
the great English satirist looks back on 
his sunny, comfortable childhood. If he 
does not quite pin down how he gained his 
mastery of prose and satire, he gives a 
lively account of the whims and excesses 
of his Oxford years and the remarkable 
companions who were to turn up in his 
novels, 
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The expanse of space invites conquest 
because it may provide new knowledge in 
answer to profound questions —such as 
that of the origin of life and of the earth 
If extra-terrestrial life is discovered, 
conjectures about our own life must 
assume new dimensions. 


If the moon, billions of years old, can 
provide a record uneroded by water 


or air, it may hold the clue to the origin of 


the earth. The first flights may show that 
the moon was formed by a rare collision 
or that the moon and perhaps the earth 
were formed by condensation. If the 





Where did life begin? 


latter is true, it increases the possibilities 
that life itself exists in other planetary 
systems throughout the universe. Thus, 
the work of Avco and other companies 
gains particular significance. 


Avco is pioneering in the sterilization of 
space vehicles —so that no earthly 
organisms will contaminate biological 
data we may collect. Avco is dev eloping 
life-detection instruments — and the 
housing to protect them through re-entry 
Similar housing will help return the Apollo 
astronauts safely to earth from the moon 


Teams of Avco scientists and engineers 





are now exploring the design of complete 
crafts to fly to Mars and Venus —and 
producing such important components as 
rocket chambers, nozzles, and controls 
These achievements are dynamic. But 
man’s search for knowledge to answer the 
ultimate questions demands ever-new and 
imaginative means of securing facts 

If you are interested in joining Avco — an 
Equal Opportunity Employer — please 
write, Avco— leadership in broad- 
casting; aircraft engines; farm equipment 
space and defense research, development 
and production 


Aveo 





WATCH 
WHAT 
BLACK WATCH 
DOES 
FORA 


MAN 
! 


BLACK WATCH 


The Man’s Fragrance 
shave lotion #2”, cologne *3 pwus ux 


By PRINCE MATCHABELLI 


9ss7 
THEY'RE NEW! 
Black Watch Instant Foam Shave 
Black Watch Pre-Electric Skin Conditioner 








A MAN IN THE WHEATFIELD, by Robert 
Laxalt. This spare, original novel about a 
man who tames snakes and alarms the 
villagers by his powers becomes an alle- 
gory of man’s ways of confronting dread 

COLD FRIDAY, by Whittaker Chambers 


Looking back on his earnest years at Co- 





lumbia and the ideologies that shaped his 


life, Chambers shows warmth and detact 


H 
ment missing from Witness. In particular 
the intellectual zeal of the "30s. which de 


manded that an idea beco conviction 









ind it conviction turn into” action 
comes alive through Chambers’ reconsid- 
cralio his motives and acts 

SHADOW AND ACT Ralph Ellison. The 

thor of The Invisible Man varns his at 
tention to the situation of the Negro in 
America, but is wise enough to reject eas 
solutions or histrionic demands 

OF POETRY AND POWER, edited by Edwin 
Glikes and Paul Schaber. A collection of 
poems inspired by the death of President 
K dy, The contributors and their fee 
ings range from religious poetry through 
existential stoicism to t 


MARKINGS, by Dag Har rskjOld. The 








late U.N. diplomat kept constant counsel 
with himself throughout demanding 
life by recording the out of his mind 
nd soul in these jourr It is an astor 
ishin ! often eloquent testament of a 


God-obsessed Christian who mensured his 


FOR THE UNION DE 


These very personal poet eflect Lowel 








siderable pov 
} 


THE BRIGADIER At 





THE GOLF WIDOW 





John Che Ir se short stories, the 
author keeps a tight grip on his own crea 
tures of en the proletariat of vice 
ents. th hurming, irrelevant 

locracy and the winning eccentrics who 
cCOMpose swimming-pool society 

HERZOG, by Saul Bellow. A complex. dk 
manding novel about divorce i custody 

se, und a gentle man’s slow recovery 
from the brutalization of both. Bellow 

ting ts consistently brilliant, but his 

ic verics slow the pace and keep t 

\ f Wing a ified work 

















1. He B 

2. Candy, Sou ' 

3. The Rector of 1Wlo > 

+. The Spy Who ( the 3 
Le Curre (4) 

5 Ju an \ id | t6) 

6. This Rough 

7. Armage 

&. You Onl I g (& 

9. The Man 

10, The Lo 0 
NONFICTION 
Reminiscences, MacArthur (1 
yiography, Chaplin (2 

Markings, Hammarskidld (8 
The Italians, Barzini (3 

5. The Warren Commission Report (6 


6. The Kennedy Wit, Adler (5) 

A Tribute to John F. Kennedy, Salinger 

and Vanocur (4) 

8. Future of Man, De Chardin 

9. A Moveable Feast, Hemingway (9) 

10. Four Days, U.P.1, and American 
Heritage (10 








The ideal 
Christmas gift 
for the family 


that reads a 
newsmagazine 






4, Ss 
LAO MC +a ada 


... the new 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


UNABRIDGED 


hristmas treat your family to an 


Inspiring 





gift that will be a source of 


asure for years lo come 





Give them the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged. It answers more questions 
about today’s language than any other 
dictionary. It covers every area of knowl 
edge, assures full command of the new 
words and new meanings in science, 
technology and today’s English language 
in general 

rhe first completely new unabridged 
rs, Webster's Third New Inter- 
100,000 





nauonal Dictionary includes 
new words and new meanings in its 
450,000 entries. It is the final word 
authority of the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, of federal and state courts 
of law 

This Christmas give the new Merriam- 


Webster Unabridgéd for your family to 





use, explore, and enjoy, $47.50 at leading 
department, book, and stationery stores. 
Compact India-paper editions slightly 
higher. © G. & C. Merriam Co., 
field, Massachusetts 


Spring- 


Insist on this trademark 


Since 1847 
the leading name in dictionaries 
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The only “bargain” now is the help you got. 


You’ve had an accident in the middle of _ in most states 

nowhere. Now what? Your Travelers agent or broke n also 
When you're under the Travelers insur- handle Life, Health and Homeowners In- 

ance umbrella, you get help fast, when you surance. K nowing all your needs, he’s sure 

need it, from 20,000 Travelers agents and nothing is overlooked and nothing is over- 


claim people across the country. insured. 
Yet, Travelers rates for careful drivers Find him in the Yellow Pages. 
are competitive with those of any other You can get all types of insurance under 
company. And if you use seat belts, The _ the Travelers umbrella. 
Travelers doubles your medical coverage, The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 





Meet a low-pressure salesman. He’s a Bell System Communications 


Consultant...a man with an unusual 


Turn him loose on selling job, with unusual benefits for you. 


your communications problems! When he calls on you, he'll have one 
——— objective: to learn how communications 
are (or aren't) helping you. So he'll 
offer to make a thorough study of your 
business operations, without cost or obli- 
gation on your part. 
























He'll do this because he must find a 
need for new communications before he 
can recommend them. He calls it “usage 
prospecting.” Then he must be able to 
demonstrate clearly to you how new or 
improved services can save you time, 
reduce clerical detail, lower costs or 
otherwise sharpen your efficiency. 


If he can’t do this, you can send him 
on his way. 

Doesn‘t it make good business sense 
to get together with this man...and 
take advantage of his analysis? 


To arrange a meeting, just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office and ask 
for the services of a Communications 
Consultant. 


Bell System 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 
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‘ Nothing else quite measures up 








: THE ELEGANT 8 YEAR OLD 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86.8 PROOF 
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These 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are “Better Than Money’ 


® 


Why are National City Travelers Checks the best way to carry 
money anywhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate these 
specific reasons: ready availability ...immediate acceptability... 
on-the-spot refundability. In case of loss, Western Union Operator 
25 directs you to thousands of U.S. refund points. There are thou- 
sands more abroad...and hotels there can direct you to the near- 


est one. Backed by the bank that’s first in world-wide banking, 
National City Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 





Test No.3—Availability—in Baton Rouge 


Dr. & Mrs, Gary B, Beard carry National City Trav- 
clers Checks on every trip, near or far. Here they re 
plenish their supply at the Louisiana National Bank. 
It's quick, easy and economical at banks everywhere. 





Test No. 1—Refundability—in Heidelberg 


Businessman George W. Campbell of Casper, Wyoming made this test by actually 
burning $1200 worth of National City Travelers Checks. He was directed by his 
hotel to a nearby Heidelberg bank where a full refund was promptly arranged. 
No red tape at all. 
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At the World’s Fair! 


All three advantages. Here, too, you'll find National 


City Travelers Checks casy to buy...speedily ac 
cepted... fully refundable. When you “Come to the 
Fair” carry them—relax and enjoy the fun! 
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Test No. 2—Acceptability—in Singapore 


At the famous Raffles Hotel, just as back home in Cape Cod, Mr. and Mrs. H. OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK 


Bennett Whipple learned that National City Travelers Checks were a most conven- NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1964-65 
lent way to pay for everything. Proof that this “safety-first” cash is world-famous! Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Whose Fault? 


Sir: Richard Nixon's attempt to blame 
Rockefeller for the disastrous Republican 
defeat [Nov. 13] is worse than Goldwa- 
ter’s pathetic refusal to admit that his con- 
cept of reactionary conservatism is now 
repudiated by the overwhelming majority 
of the American people. Obviously, Nixon 
is deliberately trying to mitigate his own 
“guilt” by shifting blame onto Rockefeller. 
Sreware S. Lee 
Allentown. Pa. 


Sirs At a time when the party needs, 
above all else. a united effort of its mod- 
erate and liberal elements if it is to sur- 
vive the conservative fiasco. Mr. Nixon 
chooses to vent his spleen on Governor 
Rockefeller. who would not sacrifice prin- 
ciple with Mr. Nixon’s gay abandon. 
ALice SPECHT 

San Diego 


Sirs Had Nixon supported Rockefeller, 
Scranton or Romney before the Conven- 
tion, some of us Republicans might have 
had a candidate to vote for. 

Mrs, S. P. LAGON 


Concord. Mass, 


Sirs Richard Nixon was right in rebuking 
Rockefeller for trying to divide the G.O.P. 
and in praising Scranton for preaching 
unity. Scarcely 24 hours after Goldwater's 
defeat. Rockefeller zerocd in on him with 
cleated boots, It takes no courage to kick 
4” man when he is down, while his wounds 
are still raw and bleeding. Rockefeller 
scems to be a compulsive wrecker, whether 
it is a home or a party. 
EVELYN CRraANt 

Hollywood 


Sirs One can't help feeling a lithe sorry 
for Richard M. Nixon. First he lost the 
presidency, then the governorship of Cali- 
fornia, and now. after knocking himself 
out campaigning for a man in whom he 
never really believed, the prize of becom- 
ing Secretary of State has slipped from his 
grasp. Will the man ever give up? 
Tep Bac 

Eugene. Ore. 


Sir: Senator Goldwater handed our orig- 
inal Republican Party back to us along 
with our dignity and self-respect. If Sen- 
ator Javits and his leftist liberals think 
that 26 million Americans are going to 
hand our newly regained Republican ideals 
of freedom back to them just to be again 
degraded, then they don’t know what it 
means to love one’s country enough to 
fight and die for it! 
(Mrs.) HELEN CLARK 

Farmington, Mich. 


The Landslide 


Sir: We Goldwaterites are not killed off, 
as you liberals think. We are very much 
alive and will live to tell the story. 

Nancy JOHNSON 
Phoenix 


Sir: From the past election. I learned 
that | am not a liberal: I am not even a 
middle-of-the-roader. | am a conservative, 
a flag-waving. Communist-hating. Amer- 
ica-first’ conservative. In the next four 
years, if every one of us flag wavers takes 
it upon himself to bring one or two people 
around to his way of thinking, 1968 will 
tell a very different story. 
WILLARD C. BoRDEN 





Hazlet, NJ. 
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This issue is published in N. 
East-Central, West-Central, 
Metropolitan RI-R4, LAI-LAI8: Extend 


Sir: I do not for one moment feel that 
this election was a “mandate” for John- 
son. It was rather a unanimous declara- 
tion of fear. We evidently have become a 
nation of people who would rather live on 
their knees in slavery than die in freedom. 
(Mrs.) GInNy Ramsay 
Bridgeville, Pa. 


Sir: I was Republican nominee for sec- 
retary of state of West Virginia in Tues- 
day's election. As such, | polled 60.000 
more votes than Goldwater and Miller, 
While I attribute my defeat to the head of 
the ticket, I still think Goldwater is right. 
What you have just witnessed is not the 
end of an era—it is the beginning of 
a revolution, 
Louis REED 

Elizabeth. W.Va. 


Sir: Re Dean Burch: Yogi Berra’s  re- 
ward was being fired for not taking the 
World Series. What would Burch suggest 
for the manager of a “64 political-pennant 
contender who strengthened his pitching 
staff for the race by trading Abe Lincoln 
for Strom Thurmond? 






Leroy WoLINs 
Chicago 


Sir: Oh well. we put up with one year of 
corn, Four more crops won't kill us, 

ABRAHAM K. GEHMAN 
Bally, Pa. 


Sir: Goldwater's overwhelming defeat 
has shown the rest of the world that the 
U.S. has come of age. 

LINA WEAVER 
Nelson, New Zealand 


Sir: Negroes should be very proud of 
our country. | am. There is no white 
backlash, 

L. P. KirKLAND 
Pago Pago. American Samoa 


Sirs As a= Pennsylvania Democrat in 
Louisiana, | was not even reassured by 
the polls. However. on election night 1 
went to sleep content to know that the rest 
of the country did not want to maintain 
segregation at the cost of annihilation, and 
happy to forget the unspoken undertone: 
“In our hearts we know he’s white.” 
(Mrs.) SUSAN M. Piver 

Barksdale A.P.B., La. 


Sir: Consider me one Republican who 
will be happy to swap the electoral votes 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Georg Loui- 
siana, South Carolina and Arizona for 
those of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 





| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


| Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Ill, 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 


OC renew my present subscription. 


vania. Ohio, Hlinois and California—for 
Starters, 

Davip APKER 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


Sir: Fess up. now! For the cover of the 
Election Extra [Nov. 4]. did you have a 
“stand-by” picture of, oh. what was his 
name? 





Pit Dorton 
Stuart, Fla. 


> His name on the cover (see below) 
was President-elect Goldwater. 





Sirs [It appears that many political an- 
alysts have overlooked the most significant 
reason for George Murphy's senatorial vic- 
tory in California, A few days before the 
election. Walt Disney publicly endorsed 
Mr. Murphy in a full-page ad printed in 
major newspapers throughout the state. A 
vote against Murphy would have been a 
vote against Disney. That's like voting 
against apple pic, Mr. Murphy was carried 
into office by clinging to Mary Poppins’ 
coattails. 











Ray L. Lane 
Altadena, Calif. 


Sir; How I envy America’s having a 
Government with a working majority, 

James GoopLet 
Georgetown, Ontario 


The Problem of the Cities 


Sir: Your excellent article on urban re- 
newal [Nov, 9] stressed the often hand- 
some new construction that accrues to the 
city after such redevelopment. However, a 
tremendous hidden social cost is incurred, 
which accounts for much of the vociferous 
opposition to all renewal. When large, 
densely populated areas are cleared, many 
people and businesses are displaced, Most 
of these people are poor, and many belong 
to ethnic minorities. They do not disap- 
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pear from the earth but. rather. crowd into 
other low-rental areas, creating new slums, 
But in many instances, the marginal busi- 
nesses in the renewal areas do disappear. 
These businesses. often viable only be- 
cause of low rents, are employers of the 
semiskilled and the unskilled. the self- 
same people forced to relocate. 

Thus urban renewal will have only a 
cosmetic effect on our cities. and the bil- 
lions of dollars invested will be lost, unless 
it is combined with comprehensive pro- 
grams of low-cost housing, education and 
social services designed to bring the mar- 
ginal people and businesses back into the 
main stream of our society. 

ALAN G, RUDOLPH 
School of Architecture 
Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn 


Sir: Urban renewal causes the disruption 
and displacement of large numbers of 
small businessmen in Philadelphia. The 
Redevelopment Authority publicly admits 
that only 50% of the small businessmen 
in a project area survive and_ relocate. 
If the authorities in planning and pro- 
gramming will permit small business to 
participate in the planning for the entire 
city as well as locally, guarantee to the 
businesses whose properties are con- 
demned the right to relocate, and provide 
adequate compensation for the loss of 
good will and other damage, the tragedy 
could be avoided, 

SIDNEY MARKIND 
United Business Men's Association 
Philadelphia 


Sir: Your article on “Remaking the 
American City” was an outstanding ex- 
ample of TIMe’s unique ability to handle 
a complex in-depth story. Both its scope 
and depth are a tribute to the team you 
assigned to prepare the article. I feel sure, 
however, that you will forgive us for ex- 
pressing some concern over the omission 
of the name, the Plaza, in your description 
of the marble-faced circular apartment 
building under construction on Philadel- 
Phia’s Benjamin Franklin Parkway. It 
would be like our referring to your new 
home as “the top floors of a new building 
for a national weekly newsmagazine.” 
Max Wo. KorMANn 
Hyman Korman, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Sir: I hope those urban planners make 
allowance for such little things as side- 
walk cafés and coffeehouses where pe- 
destrians can relax over a 25¢ cup of 
espresso for an hour or two, absorbing 
all this renewal. 
J. Durry 

New York City 


The Middle Eastern Way? 


Sir: Your story about vengeance in 
Sicily [Oct. 30] aroused thoughts in me 
of other “honorable” countries in’ the 
Middle East. Here, honor can only be re- 
instated by the slaying of the female sin- 
ner by the nearest blood relative, without 
even inquiring as to the identity of the 
male lover, To make the “washing out of 
shame”—as this kind of murder is called 
—more effective, it is carried out by a 
hand-wielded instrument such as a dag- 
ger, which is then handed to the police, 
dripping with blood. Maria's fate should 
have been sealed by her father with a 
meat-carving knife in the dining room, 
where he -first heard of the soiling of his 
honor. 
Ja’ Fak ALLAWy 

Baghdad 


Southern Justice 


Sir: Your interesting article, “Those Ken- 
nedy Judges” [Nov. 6], implicitly raises 
important questions for the coming Con- 
gress and administration. You point out 
that the late President Kennedy, to accom- 
modate Senator Eastland of Mississippi, 
who chairs the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, appointed some racist federal judges. 
Senator Eastland was given this powerful 
position by the Democratic Senatorial 
Caucus. Seniority is not a law of the 
majority caucus and is frequently violated. 
However morally opprobrious, the Dem- 
ocratic rationale that the Eastlands had 
to be accommodated to keep Mississippi 
and the Deep South in the Democratic 
fold is no longer valid. Fastland and 
Senator Stennis of Mississippi did not sup- 
port L.BJ., do not support the Kennedy- 
Johnson program, do not support the 
Democratic platform. do not support the 
right of all Americans to vote. No com- 
mittee assignments should be given to 
those who opposed the Democratic plat- 
form and opposed the national ticket. Let 
the racists follow Strom Thurmond into 
Goldwater country, 
RICHARD ROMAN 

Berkeley, Calif. 


All That Glistens Isn‘t 
Martin Luther’s Wedding Ring 


Sir: The item about the discovery of 
Luther's wedding ring [Oct. 30] was of 
particular interest to us. We thought we 
had the authentic wedding ring of Martin 
Luther, Besides the engraved date and 
names, our ring also has on it the cross 
and the red stone signifying blood. 
Sari Biro 

San Francisco 


Sir: In the early “40s, my brother was 
given a ring represented as Martin Luther's 
engagement ring. It had been purchased 
at the Jewelry Exchange in New York 
from a Russian refugee. Inside the ring 
is Visible “Martin Luther - Catherine von 
Bora,” and under a magnifying glass 
the 1525 can be seen. We had it checked 
at the time, and could find out only that 
the silver was old enough to date the ring 
correctly, that the engraving was the type 
done in the 16th century, and that the 
ruby was genuine. 
ALANA M. RossHirt 

La Grange Park, III. 


> Several copies of Luther's ring were 
made around 1817 to celebrate the 300th 
anniversary of the day Luther posted his 
9S theses on the Wittenberg Church. Al- 
though museum officials in Schénhere are 
sill examining the newly found ring, it 
is believed to be Luther's original. The wed- 
ding ring worn by Luther's wife is in a 
Leipzig museum, 
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TRW delivered its first engine valve in 1904...its 1.5 billionth last June. 

TRW is delivering Pioneer to NASA for a journey to interplanetary space in 1965. 
TRW puts the fuel pumping power in the new supersonic F-111 fighter. 

TRW is a corporation of selected diversity in aerospace, automotive and electronics 


fields, with offices and facilities in Cleveland, Los Angeles and major cities of the world. 
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Business in Europe ? 





TWA’s new executive guidebook has 180 pages of inside 


information. Don’t leave without it. 


What is Europe’s second-largest trade federation? 

What are the rates on European bank loans? Where can you 

get a Dictaphone machine? Who is the maitre d’hotel at Maxim's? 
Should you visit the trade fairs overseas? Plan a trade mission? 
Find out before you go. TWA’s “Business 

Travel Tips— Europe” answers all these 
questions, and more. There’s a section on 
economic developments and business trends. 


You'll get facts about banking connections, 

Fs i i 
business hours, currency, Details on | 
passports, recommended hotels and restaurants | 


in cities all over Europe. Tips on packing f 





Only a businessman’s airline could compile 
such a unique booklet. The same airline that 


70 U.S 


Cities to all these markets: London, Paris, Rome, Frankturt, 


offers businessmen the only one-airline service from 


Milan, Zurich, Geneva, Lisbon, Madrid, Athens 
airline that shows first-run films® on the way. Get TWA’s new 


The only 


booklet before your next trip. Then call TWA or your travel agent. 
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Here are 12 reasons to move up to Chrysler 


(1) Price. A Chrysler isn’t all that expensive. The seven Newport 
models are priced just a few dollars a month more than some of the 
most popular smaller cars. (2) Size. A basically bigger wheelbase 
(124”), with room to match. (3) Comfort you can’t equal in a small 
car. (4) V-8’s from 383 to 413 cubic inches. (5) A one-piece body for 
strength. (6) A total of 13 dips and sprays to resist rust. (7) That 
unmistakable big-car ride. (8) Luxurious interiors. (9) A dash with 
dual glove compartments, built-in tissue dispenser, and a picnic tray. 
(10) The integrity of your Chrysler dealer. (11) Its beauty. 


(12) 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


G Aeke§ . Quer 


NE lucky thing about the Notre 

Dame foothall coach, Ara Par- 
seghian, wrote a Midwest sports 
columnist: last: week, was that he 
hadn't made the cover of Time. This 
wry lithe note took public notice of 
a myth that is a continuing topic 
of conversation among journalists 
—particularly sportswriters. It is 
known as the Time cover jinx. 

No one knows just how the myth 
got started, but it has persisted for 
30) years, Any sports figure who gets 
on the cover of Time, goes the 
mythology. is doomed to defeat—in 
a phrase, has had it. Time Subscriber 
Ara Parseghian saw that jinx note 
in the sports column while Corre- 
spondent) Marsh Clark was_ inter- 
viewing him for this week's cover. 
He smiled rather bravely and al- 
lowed that he wasn't worried, How- 
ever. while there is no computerized 
or even uncomputerized evidence to 
support the myth, it can be said 
that someone almost always loses in 
sports. And so Sport Writer Charles 
Parmiter waited rather impatiently 
through much of the game last Sat- 
urday afternoon before he started 
putting the final touches on his Par- 
seghian story, The cover press wis 
running. Was the jinx at work? 

Look who lost the big football 
game of the season. None other than 
Michigan State Coach Hugh Duffy 
Daugherty, who has had only one 
losing season since 1954, who hadn't 
lost to Notre Dame since that year 
and who had never lost a game to 
Ara Parseghian. Duffy Daugherty 
was on the cover of Time, Oct. 8, 
1956, Jinxed! 





MM.” said the researcher, “it 
looks like a pan of worms.” That 
Was at an early stage of the project 
that produced the BUSINESS section's 
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map of the million miles of pipelines 
that lie like a set of ribs under the 
surface of the U.S. From the idea, 
through the pan-ol-worms stage. lo 
the printed page this week, the map 
was three months in’ production. 

Once all the data had been gath- 
ered, the big problem for Cartog- 
rapher R. M. Chapin Jr. and his stafl 
was to get it all on a two-page map 
and still make it clearly readable. 
The rather large aim was to diller- 
entiate among natural-gas, crude-oil 
und product pipelines, to show oil- 
field areas and natural-gas fields, and 
to rank refinery areas by size. Be- 
sides high cartographic skill, all this 
called for a special printing process. 
For the U.S. editions, the map was 
printed in eight colors—vyellow. ma- 
gent, green, grey, gold, pink, blue 
and black. To get sharper ditferen- 
tiation between the lines and pat- 
terns. it was printed as if it were a 
piece of fine art—by sheet-fed off- 
set on heavy puper—and then was 
bound with the rest of the maga- 
zine, which came off rotary letter 
presses. For the overseas editions, 
which are always printed offset, the 
problem was different: press limita- 
tions prohibited use of eight colors, 
so a pattern had to be devised for 
use of five colors—red. blue. black, 
yellow and tan. 

So far as we know, no one—nol 
even in the industry—has produced 
such a map of the U.S. pipeline net- 
work, And. considering the time, 
skill, care and cost involved. we're not 
surprised. 
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For past blessings ...a time for gratitude 


At certain times of the year we're reminded how well off we are— 
as Americans. The most heartfelt thanks of all often come from the 
head of the table— especially these days when being a family pro- 
vider is no light responsibility. For past blessings, it is a time for 
gratitude. For the future, a time for high hopes and careful planning. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
NATO’s Dilemma 


Of all the difficulties deferred until 
after the U.S, elections, none has great- 
er implications for U.S. and free-world 
security than the strain within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Last week, in conferences with Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk and Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, President 
Johnson discussed the NATO problem 
at length. McNamara also held long con- 
sultations in) Washington with West 
Germany's visiting Defense Minister 
Kai-Uwe von Hassel; U.S. Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball was in Eu- 
rope trying to sell the idea of a multi- 
lateral nuclear force (MLF), and for- 
mer German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer injected himself back into the 
discussions with a visit to Charles de 
Gaulle to “try to clarify existing diffi- 
culties between France and Germany.” 

Blame It on Charles. While recog- 
nizing NATO's problems, U.S. officials 
have a distressing tendency to 1) place 
the responsibility for solutions on the 
European allies and 2) blame every- 
thing on De Gaulle. Thus, Rusk said, 
“when one talks about NATO needing 
reorganization, | am sure it is quite 
clear in the organization that the mem- 
bers of NATO would study with great 
seriousness any proposals made for 
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VON HASSEL & McNAMARA IN WASHINGTON 
Some fundamental changes. 


changing the organization.” But, he 
added, “we haven't had those propos- 
als.” And he pointed the inevitable fin- 
ger at France, saying: “We sometimes 
are puzzled by some of the things that 
we hear from a capital like Paris, when 
general expressions seem to have very 
little content in terms of specific ideas 
or specific proposals.” This attitude is 
put more bluntly in the Pentagon, where 
a NATO specialist declares: “There is 
nothing wrong with NATO except 
Charles de Gaulle”’—a view echoed by 
many U.S. cartoonists anxious to use 
their most savage pens (vee cut). 

All this amounts to a vast and dan- 
gerous oversimplification. To be sure, 
De Gaulle’s blackball of Britain’s pro- 
posed entry into the Common Market. 
his insistence upon developing his own 
nuclear force, his outright opposition to 
the U.S. plan for a multilateral nuclear 
force. his vision of a unified continental 
Europe dominated by France, all have 
been major irritants within the NATO 
alliance. Yet the full weight of NATO's 
problems cannot be justly heaped upon 
the unbending shoulders of De Gaulle. 

Points of Conflict. The power rela- 
tionships among the allies are not nearly 
so simple as when NATO was created 
in 1949. The U.S. then was not only 
the nuclear power but the over- 
whelming economic power. Most Euro- 
pean nations were still rebuilding their 
war-shattered economies. In the prac- 
tical terms of dollars and military capa- 
bility, the U.S. was NATO and NATO 
was the U.S.. and Europe was content 
to have it that way. Now, nearly all of 
Europe is thriving. Britain and France 
have a nuclear capability. however lim- 
ited, of their own. West) Germany 
yearns for the same. With growing in- 
dependence, new tensions are natural 

At the same time, the Communist 
threat against Europe has eased. and so 
has some of the feeling of urgency that 
hound NATO together. NATO's de- 
fenders insist that this is due in large 
part to NATO's very effectiveness. In 
any event, the allies now feel freer to 
pursue narrower national interests 

Even on matters of basic strategy, 
there are points of obvious conflict. 
France, Italy and West Germany object 
to the U.S. emphasis upon “flexible re- 
sponse” if it means that NATO would 
not employ even tactical nuclear weap- 
ons against Communist aggression 
Bonn understandably balks at any strat- 
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“WHY DO YOU AMERICANS STAY 
WHERE YOU’RE NOT WANTED?” 


egy that places the Rhine as the point at 
which all-out retaliation would begin. 
Recent training exercises by French 
troops indicated that French generals 
are more interested in defending French 
territory than in meshing with NATO. 
And all the other allies shudder at the 
prospect of giving quarreling NATO 
members Greece and Turkey any sort 
of access to any sort of nuclear weapons 

So far, the only specific proposal 
to ease NATO tensions is the U.S.’s 
MLF concept of a  25-vessel fleet 
of Polaris-missile-equipped — merchant 
ships, manned by mixed crews from 
NATO nations. This is aimed at reduc- 
ing the resentment of the allies against 
U.S. veto power over the use of nuclear 
weapons and at checking the prolifera- 


tion of such weapons. The MLF mis- 
siles would cover Communist. airfields 
and medium-range missile sites that 


now threaten Central Europe. 

In trying to sell MLF, George Ball 
offers it as only a first step toward great 
er nuclear cooperation, concedes that 
the issue of who would control the firing 
of missiles in such a mixed force must 
still be resolved, professes willingness to 
listen to any modifications of the whole 
idea. Actually, only West Germany 
seems at all enthusiastic about MLF. 
and even the Germans are caught in 
crossfire from De Gaulle, who hints at 
breaking off his recent agreement to 
cooperate and consult with Bonn on 











foreign policy, defense and cultural af- 
fairs if the Germans join MLF. 
Whatever the fate of MLF, it is obvi- 
ously no complete answer to NATO's 
problems. Those problems arise from 
fundamental changes in allied relation- 
ships. As such, they require some funda- 
mental rethinking about the NATO 
edifice—and what Europe should be. 


Going It Alone 


A quarter-spin around the globe 
from NATO's Europe lies another de- 
ferred problem. Viet Nam is not an 
area in which the U.S. must either deal 
with allies or depend on them. If there 
is to be a solution in Viet Nam, the 
U.S. must pretty much go it alone. 

Emerging from his Texas talk with 
President Johnson last week, Defense 
Secretary McNamara purported to see 
some light on the horizon. “At last,” 
he said, “we have a civilian govern- 
ment, a government that gives some 
indication of being able to develop a 
consensus among the hard groups in 
the nation and move the nation ahead 
to a more effective response to the 
Viet Cong guerrillas who are attacking 
and harassing the people . . . So I 
think that today, compared to a month 
ago, we can look forward with greater 
confidence.” 

As McNamara must have known, all 
this begged the fact that the last pre- 
vious civilian South Viet Nam govern- 
ment, that of Ngo Dinh Diem, was 
overthrown by a military junta with at 
least the tacit connivance of the U.S., 
that the new government is the shakiest 
anywhere in the world, that militarily 
the South Viet Nam war has been going 
from worse to worst, und that any ex- 
pression of optimism was pure whistling 
in the dark. 

How to Do It? As late as last May, 
before the U.S. political campaign real- 
ly got under way, the U.S. had at least 





WITH LADY BIRD ON GOLF CART 
A few anxious moments. 
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four options as to what to do about 
Viet Nam. They were: 1) to follow 
the advice of such men as Charles de 
Gaulle and join in a scheme to neu- 
tralize the war-torn area, 2) to expand 
the war and win it, 3) to get out, or 
4+) to muddle along as before, at least 
until after the election. 

President Johnson took the fourth 
choice. But now that the election is 
over the U.S. cannot keep on muddling 
along, and the success-filled Commu- 
nists are not likely to settle for any 
sort of meaningful neutralization. That 
leaves two alternatives: win or get out. 

Getting out would be a horrifying 
political humiliation, particularly since 
President Johnson said time and again 
during his campaign that the U.S, 
would never desert its friends in South- 
east Asia. And that would scem to 
leave just one choice: winning. 

But how to do it? The President has 
ordered all the involved agencies of 
government—the State Department, 
the Pentagon, the CIA, USIA and AID 
to review and re-form each of their 
plans for dealing with Viet Nam. Some 
old ideas have been newly advanced. 
The most obvious answer is to ex- 
tend the war to North Viet Nam with 
bombing raids and stepped-up guerrilla 
attacks, But the Administration is most 
reluctant to make such a move, fear- 
ing that it would bring the U.S. into 
a dangerously real confrontation with 
Red China. 

Nibbling at the Edges. Thus, under 
apparently more favorable considera- 
tion are such notions as launching air 
strikes against the Laotian section of 
the Ho Chi Minh trail from North 
Viet Nam or pressuring Cambodia, 
which serves as a sanctuary for Viet 
Cong raiders, by cutting off Cambodian 
shipping that moves down the Mekong 
River through South Viet Nam to the 
sea. “We shall start,” said a high State 
Department official, “by nibbling 
around at the edges.” 

Nibbling around the edges has been 
largely a Communist tactic in Asia, 
and so far it has won only for them 
and not for the West. 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Along Friendship Walk 


Around the L.B.J. ranch, folks stroll 
along “Friendship Walks.” They are 
paths of cement squares inscribed with 
the signatures of the rich and the fa- 
mous who have caught the President's 
fancy on visits to the 400-acre spread 
The walk, a sort of presidential version 
of Grauman’s Chinese Theater fore- 
court, already includes the names of 
John Kennedy, all seven original U.S 
astronauts, and Germany's Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard. Last week, in a favor- 
ite ranch ritual, Lyndon added two new 
ones as Mexico's President-elect Gus- 
tavo Diaz. Ordaz and Wife Guadalupe 
stooped to etch their signatures with 
nails in the fresh cement. 

The purpose of the Diaz Ordaz visit 








L.B.J. GREETING DIAZ ORDAZ 
A new name underfoot. 


was a round of private talks with John- 
son on trade, migrant labor, the Alliance 
for Progress, and the like. But before 
they began, the Mexicans found out 
how extensive L.B.J. hospitality can be. 
Lyndon jockeyed out to meet the Diaz 
Ordaz plane on the asphalt runway be- 
hind the ranch house in his electric golf 
cart, the same one in which he gave 
Lady Bird a few anxious moments ca- 
reening around the grounds the nent 
day (see cut), Diaz Ordaz was ready 
for him, and with a grin even broader 
than the President's own, wrapped Lyn- 
don in a bear-hug Mexican ahrazo 
while his wife planted a kiss on Lady 
Bird’s cheek, 

Through dinner and showtime. Presi 
dent Johnson was in one of his most 
ebullient moods. He cringed in mock 
terror as Spanish Dancer Mary Moore 
cracked a bull whip over his head. When 
Star Attraction Eddie Fisher got fou'ed 
up in his microphone while crooning his 
way among the tables, it was Lyndon 
who rushed to the rescue and untangled 
him. Then, just in case someone might 
think that Rancher Johnson had gone 
too citified in his ways, the show wound 
up with a demonstration of sheepherd- 
ing by a band of hill-country collies 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
A Tough Act to Follow 


To the L.BJ. ranch from) London 
last week came a telephone call for 
President Johnson. The caller was Wal 
ter Heller, 49, chairman of the Presi 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
who was reporting in after a Paris meet- 
ing of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. Dur- 
ing their conversation, the President 
asked whether Heller would reconsider 
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his decision to leave the Government. 
The answer was still no. 

Months ago, Heller had decided to 
return to the University of Minnesota’s 
economics department, where he was 
when Hubert Humphrey brought him 
to Washington in 1960 to meet newly 
elected John Kennedy. Heller delayed 
his departure until after the election, 
but now he was determined to go. 

To succeed him, Johnson named 
Gardner Ackley, 49, a former Univer- 
sity of Michigan economics professor 
who has been a member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers since 1962. To 
fill the vacancy left by Ackley’s move 
up, Johnson picked Arthur Okun, 
Yale economist and since 1961 a CE 
staff member. 

In with Influence. Heller's will be a 
tough act to follow. He was certainly 
the most influential chairman in CEA 
history, and probably had the presiden- 
tial ear as exclusively as any other sin- 
gle economist in U.S. history. It was 
Heller who, over the initial objections 
of Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon, 
successfully argued President Kennedy 
into backing a tax cut. And it was Heller 
who in effect changed the nation’s eco- 
nomic course by winning first Kennedy, 
then Johnson, over to the philosophy 
of deficit spending as a stimulant for 
a sluggish economy. 

If anything, Johnson embraced Hel- 
ler’s beliefs even more aggressively than 
Kennedy. He has already assigned a 
task force to study a Heller scheme to 
turn over a fixed amount of federal in- 
come-tax money to states and localities 
to keep the boom booming. This would 
mean taking money from upper-income 
groups and states and giving it to poor- 
er ones, and while that plan may never 
come to pass, it is indicative of the 
economic line fathered by Heller. 

Out While Ahead. But Ackley is ev- 
ery bit as activist and liberal as Heller. 
He is recognized as the CEA’s expert 
on domestic monetary policy, was one 
of the leaders in urging Kennedy to at- 
tack the balance-of-payments deficit by 
imposing an interest equalization tax. 
He can be expected to fight for the 
maintenance of present wage-price 
guidelines, work for continued easy 
credit, try to devise new means of re- 
ducing unemployment, and in general 
follow the blueprint of his predecessor. 
But he is cautious about predictions and 
somewhat wry about his promotion, 
“Walter had enough sense to get out 
while he was ahead.” he says. 


Crisis in Staffmanship 


If all the top White House staffers 
who have, in the last few weeks, ex- 
pressed publicly or privately their desire 
to get out, actually do resign, there 
will be only one left. That will be Mc- 
George Bundy, Special Assistant for Na- 
tional Security, who obviously figures 
that if he hangs around long enough 
he will get Dean Rusk’s job. As for 
the others: 
> Larry O'Brien and Kenny O'Donnell, 
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the last of Kennedy’s Irish Mafia, served 
Lyndon loyally and effectively during 
the campaign but have quitting on their 
minds. 

> Bill Moyers, 30-year-old lay preacher 
who took over as staff supervisor after 
the enforced leave-taking of Walter 
Jenkins (who, it was reported last week, 
is out of the hospital and feeling much 
“improved” at home), suffers from 
bleeding ulcers, is anxious to get back 
to the Peace Corps job he once held. 

> Jack Valenti, the Man Friday most 
often seen whispering into Lyndon’s ear, 
has professed that he would like to get 
back to Texas to make some money. 

> George Reedy. press — secretary, 
seemed about to fall apart trying to 
keep up with Johnson in the final days 
of the campaign. Reedy would like to 
stay on but not at the breakneck pace 
of the past few months. 

> Horace Busby, speechwriter, makes 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
Hubert’s Holiday 


Just before Vice President-elect Hu- 
bert Humphrey left for his post-election 
vacation in the Virgin Islands, he taped 
a television interview during which he 
discussed the exhausting length of the 
U.S. presidential race. “What we really 
find ourselves doing with these long, ex- 
tended campaigns of two and_ three 
months is replaying old material.” said 
Hubert. “Therefore | think that you 
tend to become tired, the public be- 
comes a little tired.” 

But even on vacation, Hubert acted 
as if he wouldn't really mind if the cam- 
paign went on twelve months a year. 
His Caribair plane had barely set down 
at St. Thomas Island’s airport) when 
Humphrey burst past his Secret Service 
guards and began grabbing hands in 
the enthusiastic crowd, He made a 





HUMPHREY & SON AFTER THE CATCH 
The juices kept flowing. 


few bones about his intention to return 
'o private life. 

> Richard Goodwin, speechwriter and 
general idea projectionist, was a Ken- 
nedy discovery. But at 32, Goodwin is 
a young man in a hurry, and he has a 
highly developed sense of his own im- 
portance. Goodwin is sull smarting at 
Lyndon’s recent insistence that he, the 
President, writes every word of his own 


speeches. 
And so it goes. Some of these men 
will, under Johnson's blandishments, 


change their minds. But more important 
is the fact that Johnson has no knack 


for getting or keeping good staffers 
around him. Last week he called on 


Washington Lawyer Clark Clifford, who 
helped Harry Truman and Jack Kennedy 
in the White House, for advice and as- 
sistance on the staff situation 


speech, then went with his family to 
Laurance Rockefeller’s beach house at 
Caneel Bay Plantation, a resort on St 
John Island. There, he changed into 
shorts, sports shirt and straw hat. 

He looked enormously relaxed, but 
he still couldnt quite turn off the cam- 
paign juices. During a shopping trip to 
Charlotte Amalie, he bought a can of 
salted nuts, a tax-free wrist) watch— 
and strode up and down the streets all 
but searching for more hands to shake 
He went deep-sea fishing, boated a 6-ft 
6-in. sailfish, posed afterward for bare- 
chested photographs with his son Bob. 
20. To prove his prowess, Hubert proud- 
ly flexed his biceps too. 

Thus, as tired of campaigning as he 
—and the public—might have been, Hu- 
bert on a holiday turned out to be little 
different from Hubert on the hustings. 
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IDAHO'S SMYLIE 
Talk it over. 


REPUBLICANS 
Only 725 Days 


Vacationing in Jamaica's Montego 
Bay last week, Barry Goldwater and his 
top lieutenants engaged in what G.O.P. 


National Chairman Dean Burch de- 
scribed as “mopping-up operations.” 
Many Republicans were wondering, 


however, just what was left to mop up. 

Traitors & Scalawags. In their pro- 
longed post-mortem on the 1964 elec- 
tion, most Republicans could agree to 
the fact that it had been an awful show. 
Beyond that, there was static from all 
parts of the party. Cried Actor Ronald 
Reagan, co-chairman of California’s Cit- 
izens for Goldwater and an early-form 
pick among right-wingers for the state's 
1966 gubernatorial nomination: “We 
don’t intend to turn the Republican Par- 
ty over to the traitors in the battle just 
ended.” Between rounds of golf, Gold- 
water himself took time out to lambast 
such middle-roading Republicans as 
Governors Nelson Rockefeller of New 





PENNSYLVANIA’S SCOTT 
Throw them out. 
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York and George Romney of Michigan 
and Senators Hugh Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania and Thomas Kuchel of California 
as “so-called Republicans.” Barry sug- 
gested that “the time has come for a 


real realignment of the parties,” nam- 
ing them “liberal and conservative,” not 
“Democratic and Republican.” 

South Carolina’s Senator Strom 
Thurmond, whose recent bolt to the 
G.O.P. probably saddened more Re- 


publicans than it did Democrats, voiced 
the hope that the G.O.P. “eventually 
will become the conservative party in 
the nation, in spite of Rockefeller and 
his ilk.” If not, added Thurmond, whose 
losing Dixiecrat defection from the 
Democratic Party in 1948 had appar- 
ently taught him nothing, “then some 
other party would have to arise.” 

If Thurmond was anxious to drum 
the liberals out of the party, some Jib- 
erals and moderates were equally eager 
for a purge of ultraconservatives. Sena- 
tor Scott, who barely survived the John- 
son landslide in his bid for re-election, 
insisted that “Southern scalawags” and 
the “hard-core radical right” be thrown 
out of the G.O.P. “The present party 
leadership,” he said, “must be replaced 
—all of it.” Some moderates were up- 
set over reports that the G.O.P. had 
wound up the 1964 campaign with a 
$1,200,000 surplus instead of the usual 
deficit, suggested that the money was 
withheld to strengthen Goldwater's grip 
on the party. 

Trying hard to make themselves 
heard above all the noise, a few Repub- 
licans sensibly pleaded for unity. “We're 
not going to improve our situation by 
cutting each other up,” said lowa’s Sen- 
ator Jack Miller. Washington’s Gover- 
nor-elect Daniel J. Evans, a 39-year- 
old engineer who upset two-term Dem- 
ocrat Albert Rosellini, urged the party 
to “reconstruct our framework in terms 
that will encompass a variety of opin- 
ion.” Former Vice President Richard 
Nixon, who had reinstituted himself as 
the favorite target of some cartoonists 
by attacks on his fellow moderate Nel- 
son Rockefeller, now called for a cen- 
trist leadership that would make enough 
room for both liberals and conserva- 
lives—but not for “the ‘nut’ left or 
the ‘nut’ right.” In case anybody was 
wondering who might qualify as a cen- 
trist leader, Nixon pointed out: “I'm 
perhaps at dead center.” 

A New Unity. Almost submerged 
in the bickering over the party leader- 
ship was an even more important ques- 
tion. What were the party’s goals to be? 
From Maine’s Governor John Reed, a 
moderate, came a reminder that while 
Barry Goldwater was overwhelmingly 
rejected at the polls, it would be unwise 
to jettison everything that he stood for 
as well. “The emphasis which he placed 
on restraining the growth of big gov- 
ernment, on the importance of moral 
standards, on strength in the face of the 
Communist menace, should not go un- 
heeded,” said Reed at the Yale Political 
Union. What was really wrong with 
Goldwater's candidacy, he added, was 





that he and his aides “lacked the ability 
to compromise when party unity was 
so essential.” 

A host of plans are in the works to 
fashion a new unity. The 17 G.O.P. 


Governors and Governors-elect) may 
meet next month to establish a new 
leadership agency that, in the words 


of Idaho’s Robert Smylie, chairman of 
the Republican Governors Association, 
would combine the features of “a formal 
convention and a continuous council.” 

Massachusetts Attorney General Ed- 
ward Brooke, who holds the highest 
elective office ever attained by a Negro, 
called for a full-dress convention in 
1965 to rewrite the party's conservative 
1964 platform and to begin working 
toward the 1966 elections. Along the 
same lines, Wisconsin’s Representative 
Melvin Laird, who ingratiated himself 
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BARRY IN JAMAICA 
Mop it up. 

with the Goldwaterites by keeping the 
Platform Committee in line at San 
Francisco but remains acceptable to 
most G.O.P. moderates, called for the 
formation of a broad-based “collective 
leadership” to fill “the vacuum” that 
now exists. 

Motion & Emotion. Where would all 
the frantic motion and emotion lead? 
For the time being, probably nowhere 
—ind as far as the G.O.P. is concerned, 
that is just as well. “The blood is still 
too hot and we're still too close to the 
disaster” to make any major changes, 
said Nixon. “The first of the year would 
be the time to decide.” Inasmuch as any 
hasty purges would leave scars that the 
G.O.P, can scarcely endure in its present 
battered condition, Nixon has a point. 

At the moment, the loudest cries are 
for the scalp of National Chairman 
Burch as a symbol of the Goldwater 
candidacy, Barry says he will fight to 
keep Burch, who is supposed to serve 
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until after the 1968 convention, But the 
National Committee is tentatively sched- 
uled to meet in Chicago on Jan, 10, and 
several members are expected to call for 
au no-confidence vote at that time. 

Whether Burch survives the vote or is 
forced out. the fact is that the party 
cannot afford to waste too much time. 
For the G.O.P., 1966 is a must year. 
with elections for a new House, one 
third of the Senate, and governorships 
in such key states as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and California. And 1966 
is not all that far off. Said Idaho's Smylie 
last week, doing some quick computing: 
“That's in 725 days.” 


LABOR 


“But | Love You” 


Every inch the husky, handsome, 
silver-haired leader type, United Steel- 
workers President David McDonald 


stood before 900 workers in Midland, 
Pa., and presented his case for re- 
election. He wanted a new term, he said, 
“not for personal pride, but because | 
love you. I can only say I'm heartsick 
over what has happened.” 

McDonald, 62, has ample cause to be 
sick of heart: after twelve years as head 
of the union dealing with the nation’s 
most basic industry, he is, by every 
present standard, a less than even choice 
to retain his job in the elections to be 
held next Feb. 9. McDonald is, in fact, 
confronted by a_ rank-and-file revolt, 
and beneath a multitude of more formal 
complaints festers the grievance of the 
men in the mills that their president is 
not one of them and does not really 
care about them. 

To many of the fire-eating unionists 
of the open-hearth and blast furnaces, 
McDonald has been suspect from the 
start. A college graduate (Carnegie 
Tech, °32) who once aspired to a career 
in the theater, he was a mill clerk when 
he attracted the attention of the union's 
founding president, Philip Murray, with 
his organizational talents. Murray se- 
lected McDonald as secretary-treasurer 
of the union in 1942, made it clear that 
McDonald was his heir apparent. When 
Murray died in 1952, McDonald 
stepped almost automatically into the 
presidency. 

The Good Life. His control was shaky 
from the start. He moved into an Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. strike early in 1953, 
negotiated a private settlement with the 
firm’s president—and saw his own strike 
committee promptly repudiate — the 
agreement. He further alienated the 
rank and file by successfully backing a 
crony, without significant mill experi- 






A strikingly similar situation developed after 
fom Dewey's 1948 defeat. With an angry co 
alition of Taft and Stassen forces denouncing 
him as “a symbol of Dewey misrule” and de 
manding his departure, then National Chair 
man Hugh Scott called a meeting of the con 
mittee in wintry Omaha, Neb., in January 1949 
As Scott laughingly recalls it, he deliberately 
chose an inconvenient site in hopes of reducing 
attendance. His strategy seemed to work, for 
he survived a confidence vote by a four-vote 
margin. But six months later, he resigned 
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ence, for a union vice-presidency in 
1955 against the candidacy of the Buf- 
falo district's rough-hewn Irish leader, 
Joseph P. Molony. The extent of the 
Steelworkers’ restlessness was demon- 
strated in 1957 when Donald Rarick. 
a relatively unknown Irwin, Pa., local 
leader, protesting a union dues hike, ran 
against McDonald for president. polled 
223.516 votes to McDonald's 404,172. 

Instead of seeking rapport with his 
members. McDonald grew increasingly 
aloof. He golfed with steel executives, 
used his $50,000 salary (he also gets a 
generous expense account) to patronize 
nightclubs from Manhattan to Los An- 
geles and in many other ways enjoy the 
good life. In addition to his seven-room 
fieldstone home in a Pittsburgh suburb, 
he bought a second house in Palm 
Springs, and spent much of his time 
there. 

High living by union leaders is a com- 


the dedication of a union hall. Abel's 
been here 30 times or more. Abel’s 
name is a legend among the members 
He eats with them, talks with them and 
knows their problems.” Complains the 
Chicago-Gary area’s Director Joseph 
Germano, head of the Steelworkers’ 
biggest (128,000) district and a long- 
time loyal McDonald friend, who last 
week announced his support of Abel: 
“Our people are just not part of the 
show any more. They don’t feel like 
hanging around lobbies waiting for 
news. Abel has always been willing to 
meet with the people. McDonald hasn't 
been available.” 

Abel, who occupies an office just 20 
paces away from McDonald's at Steel- 
workers headquarters in Pittsburgh, is 
a onetime Canton, Ohio, mill hand and 
foundry worker who was one of the 
union's first organizers in 1936. Easy- 
going and modest, he was pulled to the 
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STEELWORKERS’ ABEL & McDONALD 
Only 20 paces away, but so far apart. 


mon complaint rank and _ file 
these days (see U.S. Business). Yet 
anti-McDonald Steelworkers peg their 
campaign more formally to the charge 
that he has neglected the problems of 
the union’s 2,600 locals. While overall 
wage patierns and working conditions 
are negotiated in union contracts with 
the big steel companies, locals are 
bound by no-strike pledges in arguing lo- 
cal grievances—and the grievance ma- 
chinery has completely bogged down. It 
takes three years for some such cases to 
be resolved. Instead of working to soothe 
such gripes himself. McDonald has been 
in the habit of sending out his compe- 
tent, hard-working secretary-treasurer, 
I. (for lorworth, a name of Welsh deri- 
vation) W. (for Wilbur) Abel, 56. 

Out of the Show. McDonald's loss 
of popularity has become “Abe” Abel's 
gain. “McDonald has been moving 
away from us for years,” growls the 
union’s Milwaukee district director, 
Walter J. Burke. “McDonald has at- 
tended one district conference and 
come to Milwaukee one other time for 


among 





top by Murray and has worked willing- 
ly for the flashier McDonald ever since 
1953. Abel's decision to challenge Mc- 
Donald represents a big personal gam 
ble. He could have ridden out four 
more years in his present job and re- 
tired at $17,500 (half of his $35,000 
salary) a year for life. If he loses, he 
will be out of a job. 

Although the dissidents claim that a 
majority of the union’s 30 district di- 
rectors are with them, Abel's main 
strength lies in the Midwest, where 
Germano and Burke lead younger 
Steelworkers who are more interested 
in wage increases than in McDonald's 
emphasis upon “total job security.” 

Logic & Reason. Yet Dave McDon- 
ald can muster some strong arguments 
in his fight for survival. Although he 
has not negotiated a general wage in- 
crease since 1959, Steelworkers draw 
an average $3.70 an hour, plus 67¢ 


hourly in fringe benefits—one of the 
highest rates in manufacturing. Mce- 
Donald held out stubbornly against 


company demands for greater author- 
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ity over local working conditions in 
the record-breaking 116-day _nation- 
wide steel strike in 1959, emerged with 
a healthy wage hike too. He pioneered 
the labor-management Human Rela- 
tions Committee. an approach to bar- 
gaining that other industries are study- 
ing. He recently won a_ 13-week 
sabbatical, or vacation with pay, once 
every five years for all hourly workers 
in the top half of the seniority ranks 
at each steel company. 

McDonald turns angry at charges 
that he leads too soft a life, partic- 
ularly in Palm Springs. “I have a per- 
fect right as a citizen to invest in a 
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FEIN & WIFE 


piece Of property anywhere,” he de- 
clares. As tor Steelworkers’ complaints 
that he is not tough enough in bargain- 
ing any more, McDonald has a ready 
reply. “I've never seen anybody get a 
labor contract yet by pounding the 
table,” he says. “You get it by the use 
of logic and reason and arbitration and 
by no other way.” 

Such reasonable talk may be decep- 
live. For with a power struggle going 
on within the union, there is little doubt 
that both Dave McDonald and the Abel 
faction will lead the Steelworkers into 
new militancy at the bargaining table 
when contract negotiations reopen this 
winter. 


CRIME 
The Madam’s Mark 


Poets are fond of saying that life im- 
itates art—but does it have to imitate 
television? The fact that it doesn’t is 
perhaps the reason that 32-year-old 
Mark Fein last week was on trial for 
his life. 

As the prosecution told it, Fein shot 
his bookmaker to death in October, 
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1963. to avoid paying off a $23,890 
World Series bet on the New York 
Yankees, stuffed his body into a trunk. 
and persuaded a bosomy, redheaded 
prostitute named Gloria Kendal to dump 
the trunk in the Harlem River for him. 
Somehow, the body floated clear. and 
when it was discovered a month after 
the murder, Gloria phoned Fein in a 
snit. “Don’t you ever watch TV?" she 
asked him, “Didn't you ever hear of 
cement?” 

$2,000 Tab. If Fein had no weakness 
for television, he had a couple of 
others to make up for it. As president 
of his father’s thriving tin-can and card- 
board-box business, he seemed to have 
everything he needed—the best clothes, 
a sleek, white Lincoln Continental, an 
eight-room Park Avenue apartment in 





WITNESS KENDAL 
After vodka, a glimpse of Ruby. 


which he maintained his attractive wife, 
Nancy, and their three children. But 
Fein, slender, bespectacled and Milque- 
toast-mild in appearance, frittered away 
a small fortune on a pair of extracurricu- 
lar pursuits—gambling and Gloria Ken- 
dal. In her 37 years, the last 16 of them 
spent as a prostitute and a madam, Glo- 
ria has been known by at least 13 other 
proper names and by any number of im- 
proper ones, Whatever her name, Fein 
certainly did like her game. According 
lo the prosecution, he spent up to $700 
a month “in return for the sexual favors 
rendered by Gloria and her girls,” once 
ran up a $2,000 tab before paying it up. 
Despite Fein’s lucrative patronage, 
Gloria turned up last week as the star 
Witness against him. On the stand in 
Room 1313 of Manhattan's Criminal 
Courthouse, she was a symphony of 
colors and curves, all sharps and no 
flats. One day she sported a clinging lav- 
ender suit, another a fuchsia sheath 
that kept the all-male jury wide-awake. 
In her testimony, Gloria described in 
an incongruously little-girlish voice how 
Mark Fein had phoned her Oct. 10 in 
an obviously agitated state. He asked 
her to hurry over to the secret, $178- 
a-month apartment he maintained on 
East 63rd Street under the name Weiss- 
man to pursue his many outside in- 
terests. “IT walked in and there was a 
big trunk in the middle of the living 





room,” said Gloria. * ‘What do you think 
is in the trunk?” she quoted Fein as 
asking. She said she did not know, and 
he told her: “ ‘It’s the body of a dead 
man, my bookmaker, Ruby.’ ” 

Thump, Splash. Reuben (“Ruby the 
Bookie") Markowitz was a fortvish 
Brooklynite known to his more naive 
acquaintances as a $90-a-week grocery 
clerk. But Fein knew better. Gloria 
quoted Fein as saying: “‘I had to meet 
him this afternoon to pay him the money 
I lost on the World Series. | met him at 
4 o'clock. He came up here. We were 
talking. We had words and I shot him. 
Please, Gloria, help me. You're the only 
one. There is nobody else I can turn to. 
I can’t call my family or friends.” ” 

Fein asked her to help him dispose o! 
the trunk. “I took a good drink of 
straight vodka, and then asked him was 
he sure the man was dead,” Gloria tes- 
lified. “ ‘Gloria, he’s stone-cold dead,’ ” 
she quoted Fein, “He lifted the lid of the 
trunk and IT saw part of an arm. I said, 
‘Spare me the gory details.” Added 
Gloria: “I just wanted to be assured that 
1 was not getting rid of a trunk with a 
live body in it.” 

Fein asked Gloria to get a friend to 
help. “Why call a friend?” she de- 
manded. “I'm strong.” “But Gloria.” 
protested Fein, “the trunk is very heavy.” 
Gloria called two friends—Geri Boxer. 
22, who described herself as a copy- 
writer with a psychology degree from 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, and 
David Broudy, 32, a onetime cabbie and 
hairdresser, Gloria then sent Fein home 
“because he was in pretty bad shape,” 
drove to the Harlem River with the 
others and pushed the trunk in. “There 
was a thump and a splash,” she said 
When the body surfaced, there was an 
even bigger splash. 

"I Should Say Not!" Gloria’s two 
friends corroborated parts of her story 
but not all of it. Geri Boxer, who said 
she became friendly with Gloria because 
she is “accomplished in a lot of respects 
a college girl wouldn't: be,” said she 
helped dump the trunk but did not know 
what was in it. Broudy said Fein told 
him that someone else had shot the 
bookie. 

After Gloria put in two days on the 
stand for the prosecution, Defense At- 
torney William Kleinman had a go at 
her. “You cannot decide this case,” he 
had warned the jury, “until you've 
probed very deeply into Gloria Kendal 
and her friends.” Kleinman got her to 
admit that she had continued to ply her 
trade during two marriages, that she 
had once had “a romantic attachment 
with a female,” that she had given at 
least two accounts of the shooting. at 
one point denied to police that Fein had 
ever admitted shooting Ruby. But Gloria 
seemed rattled only when Kleinman, 
interested in how much she charged for 
her services, asked: “Your price was 
not $5?" Replied Gloria in a perfumed 
huff: “I should say not!” 

At week's end Kleinman finished his 
cross-examination; the trial was expected 
to go on for another week or more. 
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FREI 
Back from ruin. 


CHILE 
And Now to Toil 


The red, white and blue inaugural 
bunting was down from the lamp posts 
and buildings throughout Santiago, and 
the distinguished visitors had returned 
home to such faraway places as Ghana 
and Senegal. Last week Christian Dem- 
ocrat Eduardo Frei, 53, Chile’s newly- 
installed president by virtue of a 
resounding victory over Communist- 
backed Salvador Allende, called his first 
Cabinet meeting and got down to the 
toil of pulling his country back from 
the cliff edge of financial ruin. 

Frei (pronounced fray) had no illu- 
sions. “The facts cannot be cloaked,” 
he said. Chile’s foreign debt is $2.3 bil- 
lion, with amortization and interest 
alone swallowing 50% of export earn- 
ings. Gold and dollar reserves are down 
to a scant $160 million. And then there 
is inflation, “My great enemy,” groans 
Frei. “From last November to this No- 
vember it climbed 47%. This cannot 
go on.” 

To cure the ills, the tall, scholarly 
Frei has more than a few ideas. Among 
those in the hard-planning stage: dou- 
bling Chile’s 630,000-ton annual copper! 
production in six years, vastly expand- 
ing the hesitant land reform program 
begun by his predecessor Jorge Ales- 
sandri, building such resources as pulp 
yielding trees and the fishing potential 
of Chile’s endless coastline. To help 
him, the new president has put together 
one of Latin America’s most competent 
cabinets, drawing men from the top 
ranks of the professions, business, labor 
and government 

“What we need is time,” Frei begs. 
The big U.S. copper companies in Chile 
seem to agree, are talking about paying 
their 1965 taxes in advance. Even be- 
fore his inauguration, Frei sent two top 
aides, Senator Radomiro Tomic and 
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Foreign Minister Gabriel Valdés, to 
Washington to ask that Chile be per- 
mitted to reschedule and delay upcom- 
ing heavy payments on her $350 million 
debt to the U.S. Chances that the re- 
quest will be granted are good. 

After winning 56% of the vote, Frei 
has a clear mandate for reform. His 
problem will be Chile’s contentious 
Congress. Frei’s Christian Democrats 
hold only 32 of 192 seats. New con- 
gressional elections are scheduled for 
March, and by then the President hopes 
his legislative programs will have won 
the public support necessary to gain 
a majority. 


BRAZIL 
The Early Bird 


The convention hall in Sao Paulo 
rocked to thunderous chants of “La- 
cer-da! La-cer-da!” Brazil's revolution 
was only six months old, and new presi 
dential elections are not scheduled until 
Nov. 3, 1966. But Carlos Lacerda, 50, 
the mercurial Governor of Guanabara 
(Rio) State, is off and running full tilt 
for the presidency. Accepting the unan- 
imous nomination of his National Dem- 
ocratic Union, Lacerda immediately 
boarded a campaign “Train of Hope” 
for a whistle-stop tour of 18 towns. 
standing on the back platform and 
fervently promising “a land of tran- 
quillity, a government which functions 
without fear of demagoguery, without 
fear of dictators.” 

Brazilians know Lacerda as a politi- 
cian in’ perpetual motion, the man 
whose unceasing attacks forced Janio 
Quadros to resign and focused opposi- 
tion on his successor, the Leftist Joao 
Goulart. He is a hard man to feel neu- 
tral about, In blazing headlines around 
the country, pro-Lacerda papers took 
up the cudgels for his “most noble 
civic and moral propositions.” Anti- 
Lacerda papers vilified him as a “mur- 
derer” and “torturer.” As he neared 
Rio last week, political enemies nar- 
rowly missed in an attempt to dyna- 
mite his train. Brazil's three other major 
political parties hastily announced plans 
to nominate their own candidates for 
1966 to combat Lacerda. 

Even while they were scrambling to 
catch up, Lacerda went spiraling on, 
flew to Manhattan for a Reader's Di- 
gest luncheon in his honor. “We shall 
never present a bill for the services 
Brazil rendered to all peoples in de- 
stroying a Communist occupation,” he 
said of the revolution. However, it 
would be helpful if the U.S. would 
underwrite Brazil’s currency by “the 
immediate creation of a fund to aid 
our effort against inflation,” and also 
“would accept paying a better price for 
coffee.” Suggestions like that store up 
political treasure back home for cam- 
paigning Carlos Lacerda. 


BOLIVIA 
“State of Anarchy” 


“So far as we can see.” said a foreign 
diplomat in La Paz, “we are living in a 
state of anarchy.” One week after Pres- 
ident Victor Paz Estenssoro had been 
toppled by a military uprising, about 
the only thing General René Barrientos 
and his junta of colonels had proved 
was that it is easier to foment a revolu- 
tion than to run a government 

Rioters had opened the jails, spilling 
hundreds of criminals onto the streets. 
A mob ransacked Paz 
home so completely that even the 
toilets were carried away. The stories 
circulating about the — ex-President 
verged on the ludicrous, among them 
that he had stolen four times the na- 
tional budget in U.S. aid funds. 

In the wake of it all, Barrientos 
seemed at a loss about what to do, or 
even where to start. He kept repeating 
his democratic ideals and desires for 
economic stability. “Bolivia,” he in- 
sisted, “must keep particularly close re- 
lations with the U.S.” He talked about 
disarming both the peasant militia of 
Paz Estenssoro and the militant tin min- 
ers of Leftist Juan Lechin to avoid fur- 
ther trouble. Yet he allowed Lechin to 
grab control of all the country’s most 
important unions, bowed even further 
by promising the unions joint control 
with management in running the nation- 
alized tin mines. In the past when the 
miners had such a voice, they feather- 
bedded costs so high that Bolivia was 
no longer able to export tin at a profit. 

In alarm, Washington suspended the 
U.S. aid program, which has pumped 
more than $300 million into Bolivia 
since 1952. The U.S. also purposefully 
delayed recognizing the new regime, 
though most observers felt that U.S. rec- 
ognition was bound to come eventually. 


Estenssoro’s 








LECHIN 
Up from the mines. 
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JAPAN 
Toward Leadership 


Propped up in bed in a Tokyo hos- 
pital, retiring Prime Minister Hayato 
Ikeda, recovering from a throat tumor. 
took up writing brush and rice paper. 
At the plea of his hopelessly deadlocked 
party, he stroked off a note choosing 
his own successor. Two hours later. 
Eisako Sato, 63, the dynamo of five for- 
mer Cabinets, became the tenth Prime 
Minister of postwar Japan—and, all but 
inevitably, a man destined to guide his 
nation along a new course, for, after 
19 years of penance, Asia's only fully 
industrialized country seems about to 
reclaim its place as a world power, 
Said Sato in his first nationwide tele- 
vision address as Premier: “Japan's in- 
ternational voice has been too small.” 
How would it be made louder? 

Natural Place. Obviously the Japa- 
nese no longer dream of empire or of 
the tyrannical “Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere” that led them to 
war, But Japan wants gradually to free 
itself of its dependence on the U.S. and 
take a role in the free world’s fight for 
peace. Thanks to Ikeda, it is already 
quietly giving $600 million a year in 
aid to underdeveloped nations, and this 
summer pledged more if necessary. It 
would like a permanent seat on the 
U.N. Security Council. Its government 
has been considering offering Japanese 
(roops as a permanent U.N. security 
force. It would like to be given a free 
hand with its giant cultural cousin, Red 


China, both to win a place in the po- 
tentially enormous Chinese market and 
to try to conciliate between Peking and 
the West. 

Washington sometimes seems nervous 
at the thought of a too independent 
Japan, which is bound to the U.S, in a 
protective—but also restrictive—mutu- 
al security treaty that runs through 
1970. Actually, given the present dan- 
gerous unbalance in the Far East, noth- 
ing could be more advantageous to the 
U.S. than a strong Japan resuming its 
natural place as the economic and po- 
litical leader of Asia. 

To achieve this will not be easy. 
Japan has many clients in Asia but few 
friends. Their fellow Asians consider 
the Japanese a strange hybrid of Ori- 
ental past and technological present. 
Despite Japan's impeccable—indeed, al- 
most mouselike—postwar behavior, its 
very forward stride manages to recall 
to some the brutalities of industrialized 
Imperial Japan. Less than two months 
ago, Japan's proposal to send out its 
own peace corps rebuffed unani- 
mously in Asia—although it was wel- 
comed in Africa, 

National Pride. Above all, Japan it- 
self is still ambivalent about playing a 
strong international role. By and large, 
the Japanese still dread the prospect of 
rearmament, which is the only means by 
which their great economic power can 
express itself as a political power. But 
amid unprecedented prosperity and new 
national pride, the Japanese are grad- 
ually beginning to understand the re- 
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POLICE COPING WITH DEMONSTRATOR 
Learning about the uses of power. 
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PREMIER SATO 
Speaking with a bigger voice. 


sponsibilities that go with leadership 
And they are learning that all great 
powers must somehow create an atmos- 
phere in which they will be accepted 
as leaders. 

Fortunately, no man is better pre 
pared to create the atmosphere—and 
provide the leadership—than the new 
Premier. A career bureaucrat, Sato was 
one of the chief architects of Japan's 
miraculous industrial expansion. In the 
important ministry of trade and com- 
merce he became one of the foremost 
exponents of Japan's increased inter- 
national involvement, Although his rival 
for the premiership, Ichiro Kono, won 
worldwide acclaim as the top organizer 
most responsible for the success of the 
Tokyo Olympics, Sato really had the 
inside track. He has been Ikeda’s heir 
apparent for more than four 
ever since his elder brother, Nobusuke 
Kishi,* resigned in the wave of leftist 
riots that forced the cancellation of 
President Eisenhower's projected visit 

Ironically, Sato’s first potential crisis 
Was a threatened wave of leftist riots in 
against another U.S. visitor— 
the nuclear submarine Seadragon, which 
called last week at the Sasebo naval 
hase on the southern island of Kyushu 
But Japan has come a long way from 
1960. There were some nasty-looking 
demonstrations in Tokvo and elsewhere 
whipped up by the Socialists and Zen- 
gakuren, the far-left student organiza- 
tion, Cops banged heads as fluttering 
banners inveighed against Showa no 
Kuro bune—the Black Ship of the En- 
lightened Peace Era. But the left- 
Wingers divided and the people 
generally unimpressed by scare slogans 
about the dangers of nuclear radiation 
Most Japanese calmly watched the ar- 
rival of the submarine on television. Sa- 
sebo itself was so quiet that Seadragon’s 
crew took turns going shopping. 


years— 
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AUSTRALIA 
Belated Shape-Up 


“The risks in this corner of the world 
have increased,” said Australia’s Prime 
Minister Sir Robert Gordon Menzies. 
speaking of Southeast Asia and the 
South Pacific. He was putting it mildly, 
Moreover, in the entire “corner.” the 
country perhaps least prepared to de- 
fend itself is Australia, whose Digger- 
hatted fighting men distinguished them- 
selves in two world wars. In the past 
decade, Australia has enjoyed so much 
peace and prosperity that it has*become 
known as the land without a crisis, and 
its defense structure shows it. 

Radar 9 to 5. The speediest opera- 
tional craft in the Australian air force 
are ten-year-old, subsonic F-86s, which 
are only slightly faster than modern jet 
airliners. The air force is even short of 
grease monkeys, must farm out repairs 
to private mechanics. Australia’s com- 
bat fleet consists of 14 antiquated ves- 
sels—the aircraft’ carrier Melbourne, 
three destroyers (there were four until 
the Melbourne accidentally sliced one 
in half last February), and a handful of 
frigates and minesweepers. The north- 
ern port of Darwin is garrisoned by 
only 150 troops; its coastal guns have 
been dismantled and sold to Japan as 
scrap: Darwin has no antiaircraft bat- 
teries, and until last month the single 
radar station operated from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Mondays through Fridays only. 

With the increasingly gloomy out- 
look in the South Viet Nam war, the 
Indonesian raids on Malaysia, not to 
mention the Red Chinese bomb, some- 
thing obviously had to be done. The 
most immediate worry: Indonesia (pop. 
100) million), with which Australia 
shares a jungled border on the island 
of New Guinea; since Australian troops 
are helping to fight Indonesian infiltra- 
tors in Malaysia, Sukarno could easily 
retaliate by sending infiltrators into 
Australian-controlled New Guinea. 

Prime Minister Menzies’ government 
has tried to shape up defenses. Standing 


by its Commonwealth and SEATO 
commitments, Australia reinforced its 
expeditionary force in Malaysia, in- 


creased the number of Australian mili- 
tary advisers in South Viet Nam to 60. 
To bolster home defenses, the govern- 
ment ordered 100 supersonic Mirage 
jets from France and 24 TEX (now 
known as the F-111A) fighter-bombers 
from the U.S., plus three U.S.-made 
missile-firing destroyers and four Brit- 
ish Oberon submarines. Last week Men- 
zies carried the beef-up further, an- 
nounced the reinstatement of the draft, 
which had been dropped in 1959. 
Tier for Protection, Under the new 
draft, young men will register upon 
reaching age 20, serve two years of 
active duty. The first 4,200 are to be 
inducted during the latter half of 1965, 
after which inductions will continue at 
the rate of 6,900 men a year—which 
will increase army manpower from 22,- 
750 at present to 37,500 by 1966. 
There are to be more equipment re- 
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finements, and two new airbases will be 
constructed—one in New Guinea: sev- 
eral other strips will be renovated across 
Australia’s northern tier. The buildup 
will cost nearly $500 million over the 
most recent defense commitments for 
the next three years. But the new meas- 
ures, which will take years to imple- 
ment, are being criticized as too little 
too late. Said Arthur Calwell, leader of 
the Labor Opposition and longtime critic 
of the government's military policies: 
“It's taken the government 14 years to 
discover that Australia is defenseless.” 


COMMUNISTS 
They Are Talking 


Somehow or other. Red Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai could not bring him- 


self to leave Moscow. Perhaps it was 
the tonic weather—snow flurries and 
freezing temperatures. Maybe it was 


the charm of his hosts, burr-browed 


Chinese hydroelectric project. would 
soon be delivered; Izvestia ran a photo 
of a Russian engineer supervising pro- 
Peking North Koreans building a tech- 
nical school. 

Russia and China evidently also 
agreed to stop calling each other dirty 
names. B. & K. even began patching 
up relations with Albania, Red China's 
vociferous ally in Europe, whose propa- 
gandists have called Khrushchev’s fol- 
lowers “veritable criminals and sinister 
schemers.” Radio Moscow beamed a 
message of good will to Tirana, praising 
Albania’s “sovereignty and position in 
the world” and reiterating faith in the 
Soviet Union's “sublime internationalist 
duty” of aiding all fraternal parties. 
But the Albanians, cocky as always, 
refused to end their “open ideological 
war” on Khrushchevian revisionism. 

Wary Hope. Western observers 
watched hawklike for signs of uncor- 
diality between the Russians and their 
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“AH WELL, THAT'S SHOW BUSINESS!"’ 


Leonid Brezhnev and cozy, cadaverous 
Aleksei Kosygin. More probably, Chou, 
who was closeted with B. & K. at least 
once a day for most of last week, felt 
he was getting somewhere with his Rus- 
sian adversaries—not fast but fast 
enough. After all, Peking’s great enemy, 
Nikita Khrushchev, had been sacrificed: 
now both sides could make at least 
limited concessions. 

Token Aid. According to rumors fil- 
tering out of the Kremlin sessions, Chou 
had finally agreed to a conference of 


Communist parties. But the meeting, 
originally called by Khrushchev for 
Dec. 15, would now not take place 


until next spring, after a series of pre- 
liminary talks between Russian and Chi- 
nese ideologues. And instead of reading 
Peking out of the Communist: move- 
ment, as Khrushchev had intended, the 
conclave will undoubtedly focus on re- 
storing Red unity. 

In return for the Chinese agreement 
to attend the meeting, however modi- 
fied, there seemed to be at least token 
resumption of Russian aid to the Chi- 
nese. Tass reported that a 20,000-kw, 
turbine, built by the Russians for a 


Chinese visitor; naturally there were 
some, and the conclusion was wide- 
spread that the talks had “tailed.” Ac- 
tually, after years of bitterness, they 
could hardly have “succeeded” in one 
week, and the significant fact remains 
that they took place at all. 

The basic differences between Rus- 
sia and Red China certainly could not 
be talked away, as a Pravda editorial 
on the day of Chou’s departure indi- 
cated, Said Pravda: “The Soviet Union 
is firmly against all plans designed to 
heat up the international atmosphere.” 
Clearly, Moscow was not ready to buy 
Peking's hard line—at least for the mo- 
ment. But by the time Chou finished 
his long goodbye and flew home to 
Peking, a Sino-Soviet dialogue had been 
established for the first time in 16 
months. The olive branch had been of- 
fered to all warring parties in the Com- 
munist movement, and the acute em- 
barrassment brought about by Khru- 
shchev's boorish intransigence had been 
transmuted into a glow of wary hope. 
How healing this might be for Commu- 
nist prestige with the “nonaligned” was 
illustrated by the report that Algeria’s 
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Ben Bella had been driven to the brink 
of a nervous breakdown by the neces- 
sity of choosing between Moscow and 
Peking. Such emotional disturbances 
should at least be eased by Chou’s visit. 


POLAND 
A Symptom 


The heavy-set man in a neatly pressed 
blue suit and beret stepped out of War- 
saw’s shabby district court at 127 Gen- 
eral Swierczewski Street into a welcom- 
ing crowd of 300, mostly writers and 
students. They surrounded the old man 
and patted him on the back. Two girls 
embraced him and handed him red 
roses. Said he: “All the nice people 
seem to be here.” Melchior Wankowicz, 
72, one of Poland’s most popular nov- 
clists, had just been convicted by the 
not-so-nice people in courtroom No. 16 
of “slandering the People’s Republic of 
Poland.” 

The case was a symptom of what is 
happening to the once relatively liberal 
regime of Party Boss Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka. At the start of World War II, 
Wankowicz fled Nazi-occupied Poland, 
accompanied Polish army units in the 
Htalian campaign as a war correspond- 
ent, and told their story in his best- 
selling book Battle of Monte Cassino 
Soon after war's end he settled in the 
U.S. with his wife and daughter, be- 
came an American citizen. Homesick 
and impressed by the new intellectual 
freedom under Gomulka, he visited 
Poland in 1958, then four years later 
settled in Warsaw permanently. At first 
he was lionized by the regime. But last 
March he joined 33 leading Polish in- 
tellectuals in issuing a sharp protest 
against growing intellectual repression 

Promptly the police obtained retrac- 
tions from a majority of the signers, but 
Wankowicz was one of a dozen who 
refused to recant. Then suddenly, on 
the night of Oct. 5, he was arrested. 





WANKOWICZ AFTER TRIAL 
Roses for the convict. 
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Chief evidence produced at his trial 
was a speech critical of the government 
that he had written in June: he never 
delivered it, but had allegedly sent a 
copy to his daughter in Washington. 
Under a decree dating back to the 
Stalin era, Wankowicz was sentenced 
to three years in prison. The judge cut 
the sentence in half because of a recent 
amnesty and allowed him to go home 
pending appeal. 

By Stalinist standards this was mild 
treatment, but was nevertheless clear 
warning to Polish intellectuals to stop 
their criticism. To judge, however, by 
Wankowicz’ enthusiastic reception after 
the trial, at least some of them 
flouting that warning. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Disappointment in Prague 

A large crowd had gathered around 
Prague’s ancient Hradéany Castle, clear- 
ly hoping to witness the beginning of 
the downfall of their Communist boss. 

Inside the castle’s vast Gothic Vladi- 
slav Hall, 294 Deputies of the tame 
Communist Parliament were gathered 
new President. For weeks 
there had been hints that dour Antonin 
Novotny, 59, who for seven years has 
been both President and Communist 
Party chief, might lose the presidency, 
possibly as the first step to complete 
oblivion, Once a Stalinist who survived 
by ruthlessly killing off his rivals, No- 
votny had become a slavish follower of 
the deposed Nikita Khrushchev. Dur- 
ing the recent Moscow ceremonies cele- 
brating the anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, Novotny was noticeably ab- 
sent from the Communist lineup atop 
Lenin’s Tomb. 

But when the Prague parliamentary 
session ended and the castle's great glass 
doors swung open, it was Novotny who 
stepped out on the balcony, having been 
“unanimously re-elected” for a new 
five-year term. He had survived once 
again, obviously having persuaded his 
critics that this was no moment for 
another Communist: shake-up. 

Capitalist Magic. The crowd outside 
the castle faced Novotny in grim silence 
—and with good reason. Under Novot- 
ny’s inflexible, inept rule. potentially 
rich Czechoslovakia has suffered a con- 
tinuous economic crisis. Industrial pro 
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to elect a 


duction has fallen, productivity has 
stagnated, and last week the official 
news agency blandly conceded that 


Czechoslovakia would be compelled to 
buy 2,200,000 tons of grain abroad be- 
cause of a disastrous domestic harvest, 

Such dismal conditions have forced 
Communist planners to resort to that 
old capitalist magic, the profit motive. 
In its latest decrees, the government 
encourages factories that show a profit 
to reward workers with pay boosts and 
bonuses, while enterprises running a 
deficit, will have to lower wages to 
bring them in line with productivity 
By year’s end 162 hopelessly ineflicient 
factories employing 60.000 workers are 
to be closed down. In another conces- 






sion to free enterprise. the government 
is permitting barbers, tailors, shoemak- 
ers, locksmiths and other small entre- 
preneurs to open private shops. 

Old Party Hacks. Like Khrushchev 
and his successors, Czechoslovakia’s 
young Communist technocrats led by 
Economics Professor Ota Sik, 45, are 
apparently more concerned with in- 
creasing production than with Marxist 
dogma. But while the reformers have 
sold their economic approach to the 
party’s Central Committee, they have 
not been able to bring about a change 
in the regime’s power structure. 

Implementing the liberalized eco- 
nomic program will be difficult while 
Novotny remains in charge, determined 
to protect the old party hacks who are 
running most of Czechoslovakia’s econ- 
omy. As Novotny explained not long 
ago: There is no need to fire an “old 
comrade” just because he can't count. 


ITALY 
Why Communism Hangs On: 
The Comrades Are Middle Class 


The record of Bologna’s Mayor 
Giuseppe Dozza, 63, reads as though 
it came out of a good-government 
primer. In four successive terms, he 
has stood for fiscal responsibility, a 
balanced budget and incentives for in- 
dustry. He is campaigning for a fifth 
term this week on a platform of lower 
taxes, lower living costs and better 
breaks for small businessmen. He has 
raised Bologna’s credit so high that a 
consortium of banks recently offered 


the city an $18 million loan, Even his 
enemies concede that Dozza is both 
honest and efficient. In fact, the only 


unorthodox thing about him is that he 
is a Communist. 

His clean, competent administration 
of Bologna, a city of half a million peo- 
ple on the edge of the Po Valley, is a 
classic example of why non-Commu- 
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NOVOTNY & COMMUNIST YOUTH 
Silence for the boss. 
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nists find it so hard to break the Red 
grip on so many Italian cities and 
towns. In next week’s municipal elec- 
tions, 6.724 communities will vote for 
local officials, and sharp Communist 
gains could bring down the virtually 
paralyzed center-left’ coalition govern- 
ment of the Christian Democrats and 
Socialists. While Italy is beset by in- 
flation and strikes, the coalition parties 
are campaigning largely on the argu- 
ment that Communists are Commu- 
nists, one using Khrushchev's ouster to 
underline the point: the Christian Dem- 
ocrats even put up portraits of Khru- 
shchevy, Malenkoyv, Stalin and Mao 
right in Rome's Via Veneto to recall 
the jungle warfare in the Red world. 
The Communists counter by sticking to 
Italian economic issues and by pointing 
to Mayor Dozza and the rinnevatori 
(modernizers) elsewhere to show that 
Communism has indeed changed. 

Shaky Church. In Dozza’s pre-elec- 
tion pamphlet, What We Have Done, 
the word Communist appears only 
once in 63 pages. Dozza and his com- 
rades are called the Gruppo Due Torri 
(the Two Towers Group), a reference 
to the pair of medieval leaning towers 
in the city’s center which are the sym- 
bol of Bologna. Red election posters 
in the parks and piazzas are similarly 
bare of the hammer and sickle, and 
read: VOTA DUE TORRI! 

Stocky, amiable Mayor Dozza_ has 
been remarkably successful in abandon- 
ing the conventional class struggle and 
winning over the middle class. He had 
organized 3,000 shop owners and store- 
keepers into a merchants’ federation, 
and helped them fight against super- 
market and = chain-store competition. 
His public officials have been well 
trained in Communist administration 
schools, and are qualified for their 
jobs: each is screened for personal 
honesty. 

Dozza_ thrives on paradox. 
Bologna’s Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro 
ordered the shaky old church of San 
Giorgio torn down, it was Dozza who 
insisted on repairs to preserve it as an 





When 


historic landmark. In 1956, when a 
Christian Democratic candidate for 
mayor tried to undercut Dozza_ by 


promising sweeping social-welfare pro- 
grams, the Red mayor branded his 
scheme financially irresponsible, and 
was re-elected by a landslide. 

Created Capitalists. One of Dozza’s 
lieutenants is Guido Fanti, a 39-year- 
old Communist bureaucrat who boasts 
that “each year we help scores of 
Bologna workers to become small-fac- 
tory owners. So you see, we are ac- 
tually creating capitalists.” Asked if 
Communism should be making capital- 
ists, Fanti shrugs: “Marx taught us that 
we should aim at the transformation of 
society within the realities of a given 
situation. That's what we're doing here 
in Bologna. It’s not the way the Rus- 
sians do it, but we must be realistic.” 

Each neighborhood has its own Com- 
munist Casa del Populo that offers 
everything from a wine cellar and li- 
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MAYOR DOZZA PLAYING SOCCER 


brary to a game room. There are free 
courses in stenography and foreign 
languages, as well as clubs for everyone 
from bridge players to fishermen. 
Amid all this benevolent ward-heel- 
ing, it is tempting to believe that Com- 
munists have really turned into demo- 
crats. But every so often, something 
happens to remind the forgetful that 
they haven't. One Red city councillor 
dared to criticize Mayor Dozza_ for 
acting too arbitrarily. Dozza agreed to 
a meeting at which the councillor would 
supposedly be allowed to spell out his 
grievances. But when the disgruntled 
comrade showed up, he found the at- 
mosphere less than encouraging to free 
speech: the room was packed with 
tough, blue-collared workmen who 
closed threateningly around him. “All 
right, let’s discuss,” said the leader of 
the bully boys. But he did not even 
have to use strong-arm methods. The 
dissenter collapsed with a mild heart 
attack and was carried out feet first. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Could Have Been Worse— 
But Is It Good Enough? 


Britons love to buck the tide. While 
even Russia and the satellites are 
marching their economies away from 
centralization and toward the profit mo- 
tive, Britain's new Labor government 
is charging right ahead to renationalize 
the steel industry. 

In the House of Commons last week, 
the Tories were joined by the small Lib- 
eral Party in an attempt to condemn 
Labor for its announced steel plan. 
Britain’s steel industry certainly needs 
some measures to make it more com- 
petitive in the world market, where last 
year it ranked fifth in output (behind 
the U.S., Russia, West Germany and 
Japan). British steel, though technolog- 
ically advanced, suffers trom too many 
inefficient small firms, and Labor econ- 


ANTI-RED DISPLAY IN ROME® 
Help for small businessmen, strong arms for dissenters. 


omists argue that if the industry is not 
nationalized, a massive number of merg- 
ers, leading to monopoly situations and 
price fixing. are bound to occur. The 
Conservatives admit the problem, but 
deny that nationalization is the answer. 
lain Macleod, lately returned to the 
Tory front bench after a disgruntled 
self-exile in journalism, called steel na- 
tionalization “the application by small 
and foolish men of a 19th century solu- 
tion to a mid-20th century problem.” 

With its thin majority, Labor had to 
haul in M.P.s in wheelchairs and on 
crutches to save itself, 307 to 301. Had 
the motion passed, Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson's government could have 
fallen. 

Still Compassionate. With the open- 
ing steel skirmish won, Wilson turned 
coolly to the next item on his agenda. 
an emergency “autumn budget” de 
signed to ease Britain's painful $2 bil 
lion balance-of-payments deficit until 
the regular budget is drawn up in April 
At the same time, Wilson saw a chance 
to nail down votes for a probable spring 
election by passing some promised so- 
cial-welfare measures. 

It was the first parliamentary test for 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
James Callaghan, 52, who tried to sym- 
bolize new approaches by carrying his 
speech in a plain manila envelope rather 
than the traditional battered attache 
case. Known as “the Mod from the 
Treasury” because of his sharp ward- 
robe, Callaghan on this occasion was 
all business. shunned the customary 
tumbler of “amber liquid” resorted to 
by Chancellors during their long, dry 
budgetary speeches. But Callaghan was 
less of an innovator in the budget itself 
Main points: 
> From cough drops to corn plasters. 


“Vote D.C. [Christian Democratic]. Com- 
munism Is the Same As Ever, Fight It Again 
Along With Us.” 
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all prescriptions written under the Na- 
tional Health Service will forthwith be 
Iree: a 28¢ prescription charge on each 
item was abolished. 

>» Widows’ pensions were tripled (to 
$4.20 a week), old-age and disability 
payments increased by 20%, to show 
that even in times of economic stress. 
Britain can be “humane and compas- 
sionate.” 

> An already punishing gasoline tax 
was increased by sixpence (7¢), thus 
raising the cost of one “Imperial gal- 
lon” (a fifth again as capacious as its 
U.S. equivalent) to 75¢. 

> Income tax, which is paid by compa- 
nies as well as individuals, was raised 
in the higher brackets by sixpence on 
the pound, thus bringing the British tax 
rate back to approximately where it 
was In 1959, when the Tories cut it, A 





LUXEMBOURG 
The Grandest Duchy 


The smallest member of NATO was 
the one least troubled by the alarms 
and arguments over European defense. 
Although Luxembourg was for centu- 
ries fought over by France and Germa- 
ny, its 153 turreted castles now serve 
as tourist attractions, and last week its 
327,000 subjects were concerned with 
a purely sentimental occasion. It was 
one of those episodes suggesting that, 
despite the new Europe's growing pains, 
the old Europe somehow goes on. 

“Charlotte, mir hun ek guer!t |Char- 
lotte. we love you],” cried thousands 
of weeping. waving burghers, crowding 
around the palace, right across the 
street from the showrooms of the capi- 
tal’s chief undertaker. At 68 the longest- 





WIFE WATCHING NEW GRAND DUKE TAKE OATH 
The old Europe somehow goes on. 


previously programmed — capital-gains 
tax was deferred until April, to. the 
temporary relief of businessmen, 

Ledger-Demain. With an eye to for- 
cign trade, Callaghan took care to af- 
firm that the 15 import duties 
announced last month were only tem- 
porary, to be lifted when and if Brit- 
ain’s balance-of-payment problems are 
eased, All told, it was a fairly effective 
act of ledger-demain; the gas-tax in- 
crease Was passed by a4 ten-vole margin, 
the income tax by 26. The budget’'s im- 
pact is decidedly deflationary, since it 
will take nearly $600 million in purchas 
ing power out of the economy. Some 
experts believe that this is just) what 
is needed right now 

On the whole, the British business 
community felt that the budget could 
have been worse (“Insidious but less 
drastic than feared,” said the Daily Tel- 
egraph), and as a result the London 
Stock Exchange registered relief with 
a two-day rise. But the great danger 
in Labor's stopgap budget is that the 
deflationary tax increases might seri- 
ously reduce incentives in the British 
economy 
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ruling monarch in’ Europe. Grand 
Duchess Charlotte abdicated in favor of 
her son, Jean Benoit Guillaume Marie 
Robert Louis Antoine Adolphe Mare 
d’Aviano, 43, who promised to strive to 
“ban all that remains of moral and ma- 
terial misery” in his domain. 

The task ought not to be taxing. since 
under his mother’s rule, which began just 
after World War I, Luxembourg came 
to enjoy the highest standard of living 
in Europe. There is no unemployment 
in the duchy’s 999 sq. mi., industry is 
booming. and $70 million in U.S. in- 
vestments has gone into Luxembourg 
in the past decade. Grand Duke Jean 
and his wile, sister of Belgium's King 
Baudouin, should have plenty of time 
for their favorite sports—skiing, swim- 
ming and golfing. 

As tor Charlotte, she will be able to 
tend her rose garden, aided by her hus- 
band, Prince Félix of Bourbon-Parma, 
71. A descendant of France’s Sun King 
Louis XIV (1643-1715). the prince 
long ago stopped gambling with the 
family fortune and in old age has turned 
dutiful and thoroughly bourgeois—in 
fact, Luxembourgeois 





SOUTH AFRICA 
The Other Vast Wasteland 


It is afternoon, and the Bantu house- 
boy is in the living room cleaning the 
carpet. Someone has left the TV on. 
The hoy looks up at the screen, sees a 
chorus line of white girls in scanty cos- 
tumes. Suddenly seized by lust, he runs 
upstairs and rapes the lady of the house. 

The scene is hypothetical, but it has 
been endlessly conjured up to explain 
why Africa’s most technically advanced 
nation still lacks mass television. In 
white-ruled South Africa, the govern- 
ment refuses to permit TV on the 
ground that it would corrupt both the 
White minority and nonwhite majority. 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd has 
more or less put TV in a category with 
atom bombs and poison gas. “They are 
modern things, but that does not mean 
they are desirable. The government has 
to watch for any dangers to the people, 
both spiritual and physical.” Minister ot 
Posts and Telegraphs Albert Hertzog 
has put the government view just ss 
bluntly: “The effect of the wrong pic- 
ture on children, the less developed, 
and other races can be highly detri- 
mental.” He is on record with the 
pledge: “As far as IT am = concerned, 
we will never have television.” 

The Nationalist’ government, com- 
posed mostly of  Dutch-descended 
Boers, also fears that canned TV pro- 
grams from the U.S. and Britain would 
further “anglicize” South Africa, 37% 
of whose white population is English- 
Speaking. Beyond that, the Nationalists 
feel that Anglo-Saxon liberalism re- 
Nected in such programs could subtly 
undermine apartheid—although a good 
packager ought to be able to find some 
pretty safe fare. Still, Hertzog accuses 
South Africa’s English-dominated busi- 
ness community, and specifically Dia- 
mond Tycoon Harry F. Oppenheimer, 
of plotting to bring in television, which 
could mean “the destruction of white 
South Africa.” 

Meanwhile, South Africans console 
themselves by going to the movies; with 
a logic of sorts the government con- 
siders the movies less dangerous than 
TV, because at least they do not reach 
everyone’s home free. Oddly, South Af 
ricans also keep buying TV sets—"for 
when the time comes.” Popular pres- 
sure for TV is growing, and some 
closed-circuit: transmissions for indus- 
trial and medical groups have been per- 
mitted. Reportedly, Verwoerd may use 
the promise of TV as a vote-getting 
device to enhance his party’s expected 
victory in the next election. And it is 
even beginning to dawn on some stub- 
born Nationalists that television, under 
strict government control, could be a 
powerful tool to spread their apartheid 
gospel in black and white, and maybe 
even color, 


Even though, by latest count, IS other Af 
rican countries have TV. Among them: the 
ex-French Congo, Gabon, the Ivory Coast, 
Kenya, Liberia, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone, the Sudan, Uganda 
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~ Of all the glasses 

that will be filled tonight, 
more will hold Seagram’s 
7 Crown than any other whiskey. 
It’s the sure one. The 

taste is that impressive— 

the satisfaction that complete. 
Long drink or short, sweet 





Seagram's 7—The Sure One —never lets you down 











Lochlana— imported by Hathaway in the nick of time for Christmas 


( It feels like cashmere and wears like wool ) 
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THE CONGO 
The Hoodlum Rebels 


“They took us outside and lined us up 
against the wall. This was it. But to 
amuse themselves they deferred to tots 
—no more than seven or eight years old. 
‘What shall we do with them?’ asked 
the adults. The children devised a dif- 
ferent fate for each of us. ‘Cut that one's 
ear off and make him eat it,’ or, ‘Cut his 
stomach open,’ or, ‘Put his eyes out.’ 
Two rebels kept sharpening their spears 
all the time. The children yelled, ‘Let's 
get started. Kill the first one!” 

Such was the nightmare ordeal of 24 
Europeans held prisoner by Communist- 
backed rebels in the Congolese town of 
Kindu, as recounted by a Belgian tin- 
mine employee. As things turned out, 
the children were disappointed, for at 





WOUNDED OUTLAW 


with gasoline in front of the local Lu- 
mumba monument. Following Kindu's 
recapture fortnight ago. government 
forces blew up the monument: the ad- 
joining pavement was still cracked and 
blackened from the rebel burnings. 

Captured documents showed that the 
rebel leaders themselves were having 
trouble with their chaotic troops. Com- 
manders evidently had to field a steady 
Stream of inspectors to keep the sinhas 
(or “lions,” as the rebel soldiers call 
themselves) in line. The rebels, like 
most Congolese, could not kick their 
tribal superstitions. One communiqué 
from a rebel officer ended with an ur- 
gent P.S.: “I beg monsieur le colonel to 
make sure that all bridges in our ter- 
ritory be washed with medicine to pro- 
lect against’ bombardment.” 

Another guerrilla major reported that 


BELGIAN WIDOW 


The children cried: “Kill the first one!” 


the last moment one of Moise Tshombe's 
government bombers buzzed the town, 
and the rebels fled. But this and other 
Stories coming to light last week added 
up to a grim composite picture of the 
Congolese rebels. 

Blackened Pavement. For all their 
claim of being “nationalists’—a_ label 
that in present-day Africa automatically 
draws a certain respect—the rebels are 
really just savage hoodlums on the loose. 
At Kindu airport, waiting to be flown 
out, a weeping Belgian woman told how 
rebel youths had speared and knifed her 
husband and two sons to death before 
her eyes in the family’s backyard. In the 
village of Kibombo, three elderly Bel- 
gian men were murdered with shotguns. 

Actually, the rebels have killed more 
blacks than whites. To deal with Con- 
golese “enemies of the revolution,” vil- 
lagers would be assembled as a “people's 
court.” A prisoner would be brought 
forward, and the crowd would be asked 
whether the accused was innocent or 
guilty. There was seldom any doubt 
about the verdict. In the square near 
Kindu’s main shopping district, hun- 
dreds of Congolese were burned to death 
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during an inspection trip he had been 
repeatedly arrested by leaders of the 
rebels’ own youth wing, the Jeunesse, 
who “would not respect my rank.” One 
loutish Jeunesse captain even threat- 
ened to have his fraternal superior ex- 
ecuted for “troublemaking,” until the 
major paid him a 3,000-frane ($20) 
bribe. 

Do Nothing Inhuman. Of principal 
concern at week's end was the fate of 
1,000 whites still trapped in rebel ter- 
ritory. Among the prisoners were 63 
Americans, including the five-man U 
consulate staff in Stanleyville. who have 
been held under guard for more than 
two months in a hotel room. With 
Tshombe’s forces closing in, “President” 
Christophe Gbenye of the rebel “Peo- 
ple’s Republic” may try to use the 
whites as hostages to improve his bar- 
gaining position. 

Kenya's Prime Minister Jomo Ken- 
yatta, chairman of an ad hoc Congo 
Reconciliation Commission set up by 
the Organization of African Unity, ap- 
pealed to “all authorities in the Congo 
to do nothing that would be inhuman 
toward civilians in their custody.” 





CAMBODIA 


Trustworthy, Loyal, Helpful, 


Brave, Clean, Reverent & Snookie 

Like the young bride always threat- 
ening to go home to Mother, Cam- 
bodia’s neutralist Prince Norodom 
(“Snookie”) Sihanouk more or less sur- 
vives on the international scene by con- 
stantly threatening to break off with 
somebody. Last week, as Red Chinese 
Foreign Minister Chen Yi dropped by 
for Cambodian independence-day cere- 
monies. Sihanouk aflirmed what no one 
doubted—that he was perfectly capable 
of renouncing “our monarchic and na- 
tionalist regime to adopt the Communist 
regime.” Next thing, Snookie warned 
Russia and Red China that unless his 
economic problems are solved, Cam- 
bodia might abandon these nations and 
“align itself with the very rich United 
States so that they can meet the annual 
deficit of our national budget”—a sug- 
gestion that might no longer be very 
welcome in Washington. 

Finally, Sihanouk made his gravest 
move of all, and this time he didn’t 
just’ threaten, Drawing himself up to 
his full 5 ft. 4 in., Snookie solemnly 
severed Cambodia's relations with that 
well-known instrument of imperialism 
the Boy Scouts World Bureau 


SAUDI ARABIA 
A Brace of Kings 


Long famed for its bleak deserts. 
eye-for-an-cye justice and profitable oil 
wells, Saudi Arabia last week had the 
added distinction of possessing two 
monarchs. Profligate King Saud, 62, 
who had reigned for eleven years, sulked 
in his ultra-modern Naziriyah Palace in 
the capital city of Riyadh. Just down 
the road in the Red Palace was Saud’s 
half brother Feisal who two weeks ago 
was summoned to the throne by a 
fatwa, or religious edict, issued by a na- 
tional council composed of 100 princes, 
assorted sheiks and the ulema (a body 
of learned men). At the same time the 
fatwa deposed King Saud, but he refused 
to abdicate, and no one knew just how 
to go about making him do it. 

Deathbed Oath. The two men have 
long been antagonists. Their father, the 
late King Ibn Saud once said, “I wish 
that Feisal had been born twins and 
Saud had never been born at all.” Nev- 
ertheless, Saud was the oldest son and 
was therefore named Crown Prince. On 
his deathbed, Ibn Saud made Feisal 
swear on the Koran that he would not 
seek the throne as long as Saud lived, 

Keeping the oath was not easy. As 
King, Saud squandered fortunes on his 
pleasures, chief of which were a huge 
harem. Next to women, Saud liked air- 
conditioned Cadillacs best, and next to 
Cadillacs. intrigue. In contrast, Feisal 
was almost a puritan: though thrice 
married, he lives with only one wife at 
a time and, for the past 20 years, his 
consort has been Turkish-educated 
Princess Iffat. He speaks fluent French 
and English as well as Arabic, and has 
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tried to use his country’s oil millions 
for the benefit of the people. 

The pattern of Saudi Arabia has al- 
ternated between a few years of mis- 
management and waste by nearly illiter- 
ate King Saud and then a few years of 
austerity under Feisal as Premier—un- 
til the King felt he could afford to get 
rid of him again. When Feisal was last 
called back to power in 1962 for anoth- 
er spell of reform, he decided to get 
tough. He cut down Saud’s privy purse 
30%, to a paltry $20 million a year. 
Cautiously progressive, Feisal also ear- 
marked $500 million for schools, hos- 
pitals, roads and water projects. He 
promised to introduce movies next 
year, ordered the building of two TV 
stations and allowed female announc- 
ers on the air. As usual, Saud and his 
wastrel sons conspired with outraged 
Moslem mullahs who opposed such fri- 
volities and protested that an educated 
woman is a defiled woman. 

Sensible Heat. Last September Feisal 
attended the Alexandria conference of 
Arab nations and held a series of pri- 
vate mectings with Egypt's President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser to patch up the 
dispute between their two countries 
over Yemen's civil war—which last 
week finally headed for an armistice. 
Back home, Feisal was depressed to find 
that King Saud and his sons had been 
up to their old tricks. Finally, Feisal de- 
cided to break his long-kept oath in fa- 
vor of the national interest. He ordered 
the national council convened, and while 
the fatwa was being drawn up, Feisal 
traveled slowly across the country in a 
400-car motorcade, making repeated 
halts to attract maximum attention. 
Met with the announcement that he 
was to be King in place of Saud, Feisal 
professed astonishment but, after prayer 
and deep reflection, accepted. 

Since then, deposed King Saud has 
stubbornly remained inside his palace, 
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FEISAL & SUBJECTS 
A brother who shouldn't have been born. 
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POETS AT CALCUTTA FOUNTAIN 
And a sister in the Taj Mahal. 


comforted by his numberless wives and 
concubines, and encouraged by his sons. 
The throne, he said, “was given me by 
God and my father, and no one can 
take it away from me.” Some of Feisal’s 
advisers suggested cutting off the elec- 
tric power to Naziriyah Palace, which 
would automatically shut down the air- 
conditioning plant, said to be the world’s 
largest after that of the Pentagon in 
Washington. The sweltering heat, they 
argued, would bring Saud to his senses. 
But Feisal refused to take personal ac- 
tion against Saud, declared: “He is still 
here, and we shall do everything pos- 
sible to ensure his comfort.” 


INDIA 


The Hungry Generation 

A thousand years ago, India was the 
land of Vatsyayana’s Kama Sitra, the 
classic volume that so thoroughly de- 
tailed the art of love that its trans- 
lators still usually leave several key 
words in Sanskrit. Last week, in a land 
that has become so straitly laced that 
its movie heroines must burst into song 
rather than be kissed, five scruffy young 
poets were hauled into Calcutta’s 
dreary Bankshall Court for publishing 
works that would have melted even 
Vatsyayana’s pen. The Hungry Genera- 
tion had arrived. 

Born in 1962, with an inspirational 
assist from visiting U.S. Beatnik Allen 
Ginsberg, Calcutta’s Hungry Genera- 
tion is a growing band of young Ben- 
galis with tigers in their tanks. Some- 
what unoriginally they insist that only 
in immediate physical pleasure do they 
find any meaning in life, and they blame 
modern society for their emptiness. On 
cheaply printed paper, they pour forth 
a torrent of starkly explicit erotic writ- 
ings, most of them based on their own 
exploits (“In the Taj Mahal with My 
Sister") or on dreams. “My theme is 
me,” says Hungry Poet Shaileshwar 
Ghose, 26, a schoolteacher. “I say what 
I feel. I feel frustration, hunger for 
love, hunger for food.” 

Three Widows. To all appearances, 
their appetites are unlimited. In a short 


story, Bank Clerk Malay Roychowd- 
hury, 25, tells of a starving poet who 
first devours his fiancée, then his poetry 
notebook, then a building and Cal- 
cutta’s huge Howrah Bridge. A poem 
by Schoolteacher Ghose crows that “I 
impregnated three widows at a time, 
and now I am lying in bed happy. 
What next?” 

Absurd as they seem, the hungries 
see themselves as the spokesmen of a 
betrayed and miserable people. “Our 
frustration is not just personal,” says a 
28-year-old geology lecturer. “It comes 
from the strains, the poverty, the 
squalor of our society.” And in a series 
of violent manifestoes, the hungries 
singled out their enemies, including 
hypocrites, conventional writers and 
politicians whose place in society lies 
“somewhere between the dead body of 
a harlot and a donkey's tail.” To “let 
loose a creative furor,” the hungries 
last summer sent every leading Cal- 
cutta citizen—from police commission- 
er to wealthy — spinsters—engraved, 
four-letter-worded invitations for a top- 
less bathing suit contest. 

Done-for World. With that, the en- 
tire Calcutta establishment rose up in 
rage. Newspaper editorials, quoting 
passages from their works, proved con- 
clusively that they were dangerous and 
dirty—so much so that Calcutta’s read- 
ing public began to look for them, Un- 
der civic pressure, the police hauled 
away 26 of the “poets” for questioning. 
Five were suspended from their jobs 
and booked on charges of obscene writ- 
ing and conspiracy against society. 

The evidence for last week's trial 
was irrefutable, but meanwhile the In- 
dian governmént had been approached 
by sympathetic intellectuals at home 
and abroad. Looking for a face-saving 
exit, the Calcutta prosecutor tem- 
porized, requested a postponement in 
court. To celebrate their temporary 
freedom, the hungering beats raided an 
art gallery, beat up three painters, then 
walked happily away to resume their 
pursuit of the Hungry Generation’s de- 
clared goal—"“to undo the done-for 
world and start afresh from chaos.” 
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How to be interestin 
...all the time 





Dramatize. s.:. 


imaginations and emotions. 
This is the secret of being 
interesting. Movies have this 


power. Who can forget the 
lessons of history when movies 
show events happening? 

How better to understand 
Newtonian laws or 
Archimedian principles than 
to see and hear them applied 
in a movie? When movies 
dramatize well, they can 
double the speed of learning 








Dramatize. show ine 


consequences of bad 
workmanship, as well as the 
rewards of good, and men in 
training get the message 
quicker. Movies can be subtle, 
too, An inspirational movie 
can accomplish more than 
outright persuasion—perhaps 
restore the will to begin again 
as part of a man’s retraining. 


Dramatize. tne worts's 


best salesmen are invariably 
showmen and they know 
how to dramatize the benefits 
of their proposition so that 
the customer buys the benefits 
rather than being sold the 
product. But good selling 
movies can make a showman 
out of any salesman and 
sharply improve his 
productivity. 


But, whether you are teaching, training or selling, the effectiveness of a presentation depends on the 
performance of the projector you use. That’s why we built the KoDAK PAGEANT 16mm Sound Projector, 


Model AV-126-TR. 


This projector has a completely different kind of sound system, applying missile-age know-how 
to gain missile-age reliability. We use transistors instead of tubes because transistors last a lifetime. 
We use a solar cell instead of a photocell so your audience hears everything more clearly, We use an 
exciter lamp rated for the life of the projector, so your show is as perfect a performance as possible. 
There’s even a sound focusing adjustment on this projector so even old films sound better. 
There’s a built-in P.A. system for operator narration or talk before, during or after the performance. 


Setting up is as easy as opening a suitcase. 


hreading is as easy as following a red line. 
One button starts the sound . . . instantly. 
One lever starts, stops, reverses the pictures. 


Schools regularly assign the care and operation 


of this projector to young children. It should be 
a cinch for grownups. 

If you'd like to get complete information 
on this projector—or see it demonstrated- 
please fill in and return the coupon. 


AUDIOVISUAL SaLes Dept 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester, N.Y, 14650 
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Please send details on the Kopak PaGLant 
16mm Sound Projector, Model AV-126-TR 


Please arrange a personal demonstration 


without cost or obligation to me. 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 
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The canvases, signed with a modest 
F. F., are never sold or exhibited and 
only rarely photographed. But last week, 
in an official film of El Caudillo’s life 
that opened in Madrid, Spaniards had 
their first chance to view the fruits of 
Francisco Franco's hobby of 25 years, 
daubed in his studio at the Pardo Palace 
near Madrid. Shown are two tidily aca- 
demic works: a storm at sea, and a 
rather unflattering self-portrait of the 
Commander in Chief of the Spanish 
Navy in his admiral’s uniform. Son of a 
naval officer, Franco, now 71, was des- 
tined for a nautical career as a boy, but 
Spain’s fleet was so depleted by the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 that the 
naval academy closed down and he was 
forced to go into the army instead. 

During the French Revolution, Mad- 
ame Tussaud got her start making wax 
busts of victims of the guillotine, which 
may be why even today the folks who 
run the museum she founded have an 
occasional soft spot in their hearts for 
losers, At any rate, the efligy of Barry 
Goldwater will not be melted down. It 
will be put in storage, and the muse- 
um’s directors even feel that “he may 
be useful later on.” 

Apprehensively, her Mum and Dad 
watched Miss World being chosen in 
London on the telly. “I seem to be 
a jinx when I go to her contests,” ex- 
plained Mr. Sidney, a Dorset butcher, 
who must have been one of the few 
viewers not phoning in complaints. Why 
was that grandly designed Miss France 
not one of the finalists? Why was appe- 


MISS WORLD 
While Mum and Dad viewed the telly. 
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PEOPLE 


tizing Miss Italy sinisterly left out? Pop- 
ular Miss U.S.A. was vetoed, snarled 
her manager, because “British juries are 
prejudiced against American girls,” a 
Texas leaguer that conveniently ignored 
the presence on the jury of such non- 
Britons as Tab Hunter and Paul Anka. 
Actually, the panel had a simple prob- 
lem of a whole lot of lovely girls to pick 
from, and if green-eyed Model Ann 
Sidney, 20, winner of the $7,000 title, 
just happened to be Miss United King- 
dom, by jingo, she was also § ft. 8 in. 
of absolute wow, 

One week before the big fight, when 
he turned up for the preliminary weigh- 
in, Heavyweight Sheik Cassius Clay, 22. 
was romping up and down Boston's 
Commonwealth Avenue, stopping trol- 
leys and autos to ask if anyone had seen 
the “Big Bear,” also known as Sonny 
Liston. Three days before the fight, Clay 
was rushed to City Hospital in an ambu- 
lance, after becoming ill during din- 
ner, and doctors diagnosed a hernia, 
Surgery was immediate, and the match 
was postponed — indefinitely. Liston’s 
comment: “If he wouldn't run around 
in the streets, he wouldn't have any- 
thing wrong with him.” 

Her London publishers called it “a 
continuation of his writing skill” when 
Robin Jane Wells, 32. granddaughter of 
Novelist-Historian H. G. Wells, dashed 
off a children’s tale about a blue cle- 
phant, called Tuscan and the Paint 
With that kind of billing, it was only a 
question of time before someone asked 
her what she thought of her grandfa- 
ther, whose 105 tomes, from The War 
of the Worlds to The Outline of History 
made him one of the most influential 
authors of the early part of the century. 
“T hate to admit it.” she confessed, 
“but IT don’t know much about his 
books. I don’t read them.” 

Give a little, get a little is a natural 
thing to think. Pope Paul VI, 67, had 
just decided to donate his gold-and 
silver, jewel-studded coronation crown 
(conservatively worth $12,000) to be 
used in a fund-raising campaign for 
those “who suffer misery.” Now, here 
was English Actress Dorothy Tutin, 34. 
holding out a 1623 First Folio edition 
of William Shakespeare, after members 
of Britain's Royal Stratford Shake- 
speare Company had put on a perform- 
ance in the Vatican. “What a beautiful 
memento of this occasion!” exclaimed 
the Pope, taking it and passing it to an 
aide. Frightfully sorry, blushed Doro- 
thy, but please would he give it back 
she had only meant him to give the 
$60,000 volume his blessing 

Possibly the hairdos were a little 
moplike, and here and there a trace of 
baby fat still lingered. But the 52 young 
ladies who met in Dallas for a crack at 





















MISS TEENAGE AMERICA 
While the little monkeys did the bird. 


the Miss Teenage America title were 
long on animal spirits. Miss Teenage 
Tampa appropriately won the turtle 
race with her pet “Knight,” while doz- 
ens of girls danced the monkey and the 
bird. Miss Teenage Memphis disap- 
proved, saying: “I feel I cannot live for 
God and participate in the vulgarity of 
some of the modern dances.” When the 
feathers settled, the winner was a glee- 
ful soprano, Carolyn Mignini, 17. a 
Baltimore oriole who will use her $10,- 
OOO prize to study at Juilliard 

For $1,000,000 or thereabouts. he 
got the famous blue-and-white zebra- 
striped upholstery, the potted palms, 
and a publicity agent thrown in to make 
weight. But John Mills, 50, a wartime 
Polish commando, doesn't really need 
him: as soon as he bought Manhattan's 
El Morocco (from Edwin Perona, son 
of the late founder), dozens of friends 
dropped by for a toot, from venture- 
some capitalists like Sherman Fairchi'd 
to Cinemactress Merle Oberon. After 
all, Mills already runs a triple-barreled 
London establishment (casino, night- 
club, restaurant) that is loaded with 
big game, including Prince Philip and 
the Sheik of Kuwait. Though Mills says 
“TL wouldn't dare” change the zebra’s 
stripes, he is adding a few jolly wrin- 
kKles: discothéque, a Rolls-Royce with 
bar, and a Bentley to carry his more 
diffident guests to and fro. 

While flying to Manhattan to sing in 
a benefit concert for the Southern Chris- 
lian Leadership Conference, Soprano 
Coretta Scott King, 37. wife of the con- 
ference’s leader, the Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr., 35, struck up a conversa- 
tion with her seat mate, a white girl 
from Louisiana who recognized her. 
Was the topic race relations? Peaceful 
resistance? Well, not exactly, said Mrs 
King. “We're both a middle child, and 
if you're a middle child and can survive, 
I've always said that you can survive 
anything 
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The introduction of the 65 Mustang gave whole across the line, new fresh air ventilation 


with 
families a license to be young. windows closed—even reversible keys. 
Now, everywhere you look, we’re serving up Our cars not only look, feel, and act young 
more young ideas in our °65 cars: new disc brakes, they’ll stay young. 


livelier engines, 3-speed automatic transmissions Because of one old idea we never forget: quality. 


The young ideas come from... 














KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES - 86 PROOF AND 100 PROOF, BOTTLED IN BOND + THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. » DISTR, BY NATIONAL DIST. PROD, CO, 


OLD GRAND-DAD 


i" 
pounBon FAMILY 





The * 
Gold Standard 
of Giving 


Old Grand-Dad is America’s most desired 
Bourbon gift. The standard by which all 
others are judged. Give Old Grand-Dad 100 
Proof Bottled in Bond in the brilliant “Sun- 
burst” Decanter...or 100 Proof and 86 Proof 
in the popular regular bottles. All hand- 
somely packaged for the Holidays (decanter 
and gift-package at no extra cost). 


OLD) GRAND-DAD 


HEAD OF THE-BOURBON FAMILY 
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PUBLISHERS 
The Newspaper’s Role 


“I think it is clear,” said John Hay 
Whitney, publisher of the New York 
Herald Tribune and former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James's, 
“that though I have worked at journal- 
ism, | am here primarily because I am 
a millionaire.” But it was as a journalist 
that “Jock” Whitney had been invited 
to Colby College, in Waterville, Me., to 
accept Colby's honorary Elijah Lovejoy 
fellowship.* And it was very much as 
a journalist—and publisher—that Whit- 
ney spoke. 

Something Lost. “It may be,” Whit- 
ney said ruefully of the paper he bought 
five years ago, “that there are worse 
investments in this country than running 
a competitive morning newspaper in a 
busy, bitterly competitive, sophisticated 
town, But I have never run across one. 
We are, I think, at a point where to 
venture into a competitive market re- 
quires a great deal of money. And the 
profit still lies in monopoly situations 
where, too often, there is more income 
than excellence. It is proper to ask 
whether perhaps the newspaper's day 
has come and gone and television and 
newsmagazines are here to bury it. 

“We had a presidential campaign re- 
markable in the volume of its report- 
ing, an election night remarkable in the 
speed of that reporting. In some in- 
stances, there were barely 15 minutes 
between the close of the polls and the 
announcement of who won. And who 
did all this? The newspapers? Hardly. 
Almost uniformly, using the computers 
that television brought and the speed 


Named for the Colby graduate who, in 
1837 in Alton, IIL, died at the hands of a mob 
infuriated by his antislavery editorials in the 
Alton Observer 


EARL NM. SMITH 





WHITNEY AT COLBY 
A pinch of skepticism and a lot of money. 
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that television demanded, the newspa- 
pers of this country produced the same 
morning-after papers they produced a 
generation ago. 

“We seem to have lost something: a 
spirit of independence, a spirit of our 
own ferocity, [and this loss] has made 
us captive to the press release and the 
gentlemanly going to great 
lengths to avoid embarrassing anyone. 
There is no reporter who could not 
produce enough copy simply by collect- 
ing what is given away.” 

Ferocious Fairness. “But the privi- 
leges we claim for ourselves at every 
step are based on the old conception 
of ourselves as the public’s watchdog, as 
the men a little outside our society, 
measuring it with a pinch of skepticism. 
If the press conferences become less 
productive because they are more po- 
lite, the fault may be ours. To be fair 
is not enough any more. We must be 
ferociously fair. 

“Our task is to cut through the junk 
in the public mind by seeking the order 
that underlies the clutter of small events: 
to winnow out of the apparent what is 
the real; to cede to television and radio 
the mere repetition of activities and to 
look behind the bare event for meanings. 

“The role we can play every day, if 
we try, is to take the whole experience 
of every day and shape it to involve 
American man. It is our job to interest 
him in his community and to give his 
ideas the excitement they should have. 
These are the excellences of our craft.” 


MAGAZINES 


Rescue Work at Curtis 

Ever since last month’s palace revolt 
at Curtis Publishing Co. forced the 
resignation of President Matthew J 
Culligan, the company has been looking 
everywhere for a new boss. The direc- 
tors hired Boyden Associates, a man- 
agement consulting firm, to help in the 
search, and the names of outsiders re- 
portedly under consideration got an al- 
most daily workout in the New York 
press. The list seemed endless: McCall's 
Publisher A. Edward Miller, former 
Oil Company Executive Raymond D 
McGranahan, former FCC Chairman 
Newton Minow, and Shelton Fisher, 
McGraw-Hill publication division presi- 
dent. Then last week the Curtis board 
of directors announced that its search 
had ended at last. The man had been 
found right at home. 

Making It Official. The new presi- 
dent and chief executive officer is John 
M. Clifford, 59, who joined Curtis, at 
Culligan’s invitation, in 1962. The two 
men had been associates at Radio 
Corp. of America. At Curtis, Clifford, 
who had no magazine experience, rose 


code of 


quickly to the rank of executive vice 
president—Culligan’s second in com- 
mand. After Culligan stepped aside, 
Clifford became the company’s tem- 








PRESIDENT CLIFFORD 
A new boss and another lawsuit. 


porary head. Last week's board 
made his elevation official. 

Even as the board acted, Edward 
Miller and Newton Minow made an- 
nouncements of their own. Miller said 
he was leaving McCall's to become 
president of Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., a market-research firm that al- 
ready counts Curtis among its clients. 
Minow told newsmen that he was taking 
a temporary leave of absence from his 
duties as executive vice president and 
general counsel of Encyclopwdia Bri- 
tannica to work on Curtis problems as 
a “special counsel.” 

Some Fresh Worries. Behind the rash 
of personnel announcements, though, 
many problems remained. The Saturday 
Evening Post, with 6,500,000. circula- 
tion, is not only Curtis’ biggest me 
zine, but its only serious money loser 
with an estimated $10 million deficit 
this year. The board decided to make 
the Post a biweekly, effective with the 
first week in January, hoping thereby to 
cut losses drastically. The decision will 
also cause the layoff of 250 employees 
at Curtis’ Lock Haven, Pa., papermak- 
ing plant. Perhaps as a further economy, 
the board chose not to replace the two 
rebel leaders, Editor in Chief Clay Blair 
Jr. and Marvin D. Kantor, head of the 
magazine division, whose resignations 
were demanded last month 

Still unsolved is a problem involving 
Curtis’ Ontario timberland, which bor- 


vote 





ders on the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co 
copper strike. That potential asset has 
been tied up by a_ stockholders’ suit 


charging that the Curtis directors “un- 
reasonably and fraudulently benefited” 
by concealing news of the strike until 
they had voted themselves sizable stock 
options 

And to add to Curtis’ worries, Wil- 
liam C. Newberg, former president of 
the Chrysler Corp., last week filed a 
$2,000,000 libel suit claiming damage 
from a Posr article about a manage- 
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ment shakeup at Chrysler—the latest 
of some half-dozen actions generated 
during Clay Blair's “sophisticated muck- 
raking” approach to journalism. Nor 
have Rebel Leaders Blair and Kantor 
had their last say. Both have brought 
suit against Curtis for the balance they 
claim is due them under unexpired con- 
tracts; both are collaborating on a book 
about Curtis’ October revolution. Said 
Blair: “It will rock Philadelphia.” 





CRITICS 
The Man with the Popular Mind 


His column is concocted of bile and 
hilge 


that he 


There is no harrier of 200d taste 


ont breach daily 


—TV Producer 


in the nation who 


The only TV critic 


s rude, inaccurate, un-Christian and 
vengeful, 
—TV Star 
He's a murderer. Anyone who vives 


him the time of day has lost his mind 
TV Network 


This man writes with his 


Executive 
glands. 1 
avoid him, because 1 would probably hit 
Aan if 1 saw him 
—TV Press Agent 

To all such acrimony, TV Critic Jack 
O'Brian, 50, responds with the unruf- 
fled self-assurance of a man who has 
managed to Ooutstay most of his mani- 
fold detractors. His column, On the Air. 
has appeared in Hearst's New York 
Journal-American for 14 uninterrupted 
years. “I don't blame the people who 
hate my guts,” says O'Brian 
a Capacity to cut very 


“I do have 
close to the 
bone, and these people must react. They 
can't very well 
they blame me.” 

The Muscle. O'Brian’s column ig 
nores the conventions to which most T\ 
critics subscribe. He 


blame themsely es. So 


seldom, if ever, 


indulges in lengthy think pieces: he finds 
he can contain his reaction to any given 
show or performer in_ brief, sharp, 
personal observations. And TY being 
TV, his prevailing attitude is 
sively hostile 
what he sees 


aggres- 
he frowns on most of 
Steve Allen, a TV per- 
tormer who has repetitively borne the 
brunt of O'Brian’s scorn 


the critical content of 


once assayed 
a single column 
and counted 33 pans against only three 
bits of praise 

O'Brian 


with gossipy, digressive 


comment 
Before 
this year’s presidential election, he sol- 
emnly informed his readers that Lyndon 
Johnson was Jack O'Brian’s man. When 
Lawyer Roy 
put in a 


lards his critical 


isides 





Cohn, a personal friend, 
guest appearance on TY 
O'Brian seized the opportunity to de 
scribe his buddy as “articulate, poised, 
nformed, brilliant and even humble”— 
Virtues rarely lumped together in a de 
scription of Senator Joe McCarthy's 
onetime side-kick 

O'Brian’s critics might forgive such 
departures from duty if he took a better 
view of them and their product. But the 
performers who bask in O'Brian’s favor 

Bert Lahr, Perry Como and Walter 
Cronkite, to name most of them—are 
outnumbered by those who do 
not. O'Brian has excoriated Danny Kaye 


for 15S years on the grounds that Kaye's 


vastly 


comic talent never escaped infancy. He 
is equally steadfast in his disapproval 
of Ed Sullivan (“Old Smiley”), David 
Susskind (“Litthe David”), CBS News 
Commentator Mike Wallace (“a vacu 
um”) and scores of other performers 
who fall short of the O'Brian standards 
‘I'm not a Hessian soldier,” says O'Bri 
an. “I can’t write what I don’t believe 
The muscle in my column is opinion, 
and I can’t write anyone else’s opinion 
but my own.” 





TV CRITIC O'BRIAN ON THE JOB 
After six hours a day for 14 years, a hostile frown. 
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The Stand-In. Born in Buffalo. N.Y 
the son of a New York Central con 
ductor, John Dennis Patrick O'Brian 
showed early signs of an incisive critical 
taste. Soon after he joined the Buffalo 
Courier-Express as a cub _ reporter, 
O'Brian was assigned to audit a_per- 
formance of the local philharmonic or- 
chestra. Offended by a guest appear- 
juvenile 
O'Brian took the orchestra so severe- 
ly to task that the incident became a 
CIVIC Cause When the orches- 
shortly thereaft- 
er, O'Brian, with obvious satisfaction 
claimed part of the credit 

Ambition brought him to New York 
Where the late George Jean Nathan, 
then theater critic for the Journal 
American, helped him get a job on the 
paper in 1949. At the time, O'Brian 
had been the 


ance of some accordionists 


celebre 


tra. changed hands 


Associated Press's drama 
critic and sometime radio critic for six 
After a brief stint as a Journal 
American rewrite man, O'Bria 
signed to do a radio-TV column. This 
was in the days when everybody who 


Vears 





» was as 


had a TV set was watching four to five 
hours a night and wanted to talk about 
it the next morning. O'Brian suddenly 
found himself a stand-in for millions of 
intellectual,” he 
says. “I like what attracts me. I have 
the popular mind. About all I demand 
from TV is that it reach the target it 
aims tor 

Six Eyes. He has stormed at preten 
sion and what he meretri- 
ciousness or bad taste. His two daugh- 
ters, Bridget, 7, and Kate, 6, are not 
allowed to watch “shoot ‘em up” shows 
a minute on Soupy Sales, a 
slap-sticking echo of vaudeville who ap 
pears on TV's children’s hour. The first 
time that Ed Sullivan booked the Bea- 
tles, O'Brian praised the act. But after 
the air waves filled with Beatle imitators, 
he called a halt. “If this vast musical 
wasteland, this sump, continues,” he 
wrote in his column, “it inevitably will 
encourage young people to forget neat 
ness, ignore barbers, bypass cleanliness 
and turn into a nation of slobs.” 

O’Brian’s effect on television is best 
measured, perhaps, by the fact that 
few of his detractors are willing to de- 
clare publicly against him. Almost with- 
out exception, network executives and 
press agents fulminate from behind the 
refuge of anonymity. Their barbs fly 
toward well-insulated ears. There are 
six TV sets in O'Brian’s six-room apart 
ment on Manhattan's 73rd Street, and 
they command his undivided attention 
at least six hours out of every day 

After 14 years, that big, multiple eye 
has finally begun to pall. “Who the hell 
ever said there should be TV 24 hours 
a day?” O'Brian asked last week. He is 
thinking seriously of switching off all 
six sets, he said, in favor of seeking 
broader battleground with a column 
conditionally titled “Jack O'Brian at 
In its way, that ambition con- 
stitutes Jack O'Brian’s most devastating 
PV criticism yet 


televiewers I'm no 


considers 


or waste 


Large.” 
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Hardware Mut 


Or SAM. OR SUSAN. 

Each year, your risk of losing it increases 
drastically. 

Its packaging is fragile. Its time is run« 
ning out. 

But you can’t claim depreciation on it. 
In fact, it gets more valuable ever, vear. 

When you lose it, 
business completely. Or in business with 


Strangers. 


ADVICE TO COMPANIES PLANNING 
TO CHANGE THEIR NAME 





-.+ EXPECT PROBLEMS. 


you may be out of 


Ht : 
ae 


(its name is Joe) 


Your most valuable property 
is the one thing 
you probably haven’t insured 


This valuable property is, simply, the 
skill and know-how in the minds of your- 
self and your key associates. The human 
resources that make your business tick. 
That make growth, jobs and profits, 

These resources are as insurable as your 
buildings, vehicles, furniture and machines. 
And you have even more compelling rea- 
sons fo insure them. 


What happens when 
a key associate dies? 


Do you liquidate to pay his share in cash 
to his estate? Do you continue with his 
widow as a partner? Do you raid the till 
to overcome the loss of business you'll 
suffer, or to hire an expensive replacement? 





SENTRY. 





The question mark in each case can be 
erased by a Sentry Business Life Insurance 
Plan. Because this can guarantee instant 
money to help solve the many problems 
arising from a key associate's death, 

Tomorrow morning, take a new look at 
Joe. Think of Joe's skill and know-how 
as tangible business property—the most 
valuable property you have, 


You probably won't call your local 
Sentry Insurance representative (or any- 
body else) for more facts. But you might 
rip out this ad and send it to us with your 
letterhead. We'll mail you a free brochure 
that tells about the business approach to 
life From then on, we're at 
your service. Write Sentry Insurance, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Of course, we're 
probably listed in your yellow pages, too. 

Call your Sentry Insurance man—you'll 
enjoy his astonishment. 


insurance, 


kooks © 


for you 


INSURANCE 


The Hardware Mutuals Organization 


sentr f ar 
ventry Life Insurance Co 

















MODERN 
LIVING 


CUSTOMS 
The Godot Game 


It figures in no labor statistics, is the 
object of no time-motion studies, the 
subject of no sociological thesis. None- 
theless, taken in bulk, it probably con- 
sumes more hours out of more days 
—and is far more essential to survival— 
than any national pursuit but television. 
The name of the game: waiting. 

Sometimes the result is worth the te- 
dium (the birth of a baby), sometimes 
not (the refusal of a loan). Either way, 
there is no alternative method for meet- 
ing a plane or departing on one, getting 
a tooth removed, a passport renewed, 
or voting. Like any routine. waiting 
takes its own time, has its own special 
locales, makes its own etiquette. The 
furniture, accordingly may be much the 
same, but the fellow who reclines expan- 
sively in a comfortable armchair while 
awaiting an expense-account lunch guest 
is apt to assume a straighter posture 
in an identical chair when protesting 
Outrageous alimony demands. Waiting 
for the P.T.A. meeting to begin, he 
sprawls. Waiting for the loan officer to 
finish a phone call, he assumes the 
well-known suppliant’s crouch, a kind 
of sidesaddle, lock-kneed pose designed 
to convey simultaneously fiscal respon- 
sibility and abject need. 

A Cue in Common. Nothing defines 
the waiting room and the nature of its 
occupants more precisely than the read- 
ing matter on display. Movie magazines, 
out of order in a banker's office or Gov- 
ernment agency, are run-of-the-table at 
Central Casting, a must at the hair- 
dresser’s. General practitioners and ad- 
vertising executives stick to the better- 
known periodicals; so, as a rule, do psy- 
chiatrists (though many patients, fearful 








RY PERMISSION THE SATURDAY EVENIN 
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“DEAR ME, I'VE BEEN WAITING SO LONG 
| THINK I'VE RECOVERED.” 
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MARY QUANT 





CAROLINE CHARLES 


SY FRIEDMAN 





JEAN MUIR 


Nostalgia, roses and trailing black velvet. 


of being caught engrossed in the Read- 
ers Digest and branded a condensed 
personality, bring along a newspaper in- 
stead). Opticians invest in anything, so 
long as the print is good and dark; while 
pediatricians can get away with paper 
towels, stapled together, since anything 
not bound in cast iron will be in shreds 
before lunch time. 

Basically, there are only so many 
ways to wail—standing up, sitting 
down, leaning over, slumping, and lying 
flat. But customers and patients, appli- 
cants and clients, all take a cue from 
their common mission, find a suitable 
code. Couples found in adoption-agency 
reception rooms affect an air of simple 
good taste (no jewelry other than re- 
ligious medals), shun cigarettes, hum 
strains of lullabies every now and then. 
The same couple, accompanying their 
college-aged son to the admissions office 
of a select university, will dress with 
understated dash (a necklace of wood- 
en, hand-painted beads for her, suede 
elbow patches and a Dunhill pipe for 
him), intersperse comments on_ their 
reading (“One always comes back to 
Ovid as if for the first time”) with remi- 
niscences of “the old days at Chicago.” 

Wait-lt-Yourself. Waiting isn’t paid 
by the hour, and the minimum-wage 
law does not apply. And, as the song 
goes, nobody else can do it for you; 
you've got to wait it by yourself. 

But suppose it could be unionized? 
Union members in good standing could 
demand undertime. 


FASHION 


The Chelsea Invasion 

Dashing as diplomats and espionage 
agents, grand as poets, even grander as 
kings, the British are notorious duds 
when it comes to fashion. Though en- 
dowed with better-than-average raw ma- 
terial, Englishwomen intent on clothes 
that set them off had to cross at least a 
channel, sometimes a sea, to find them. 





Left to themselves, they relapsed into 
the national uniform of high-necked 
blouses, sensible shoes, tweeds, frowned 
on those who, like Lady Godiva, did 
not. There were local designers, but 
they tended to turn out clothes for the 
Queen, or for anyone interested in dress- 
ing like her. All this has been changed 
by something called “The Chelsea Revo- 
lution,” a group of young designers, all 
30 or under, who have done more to 
change the shape of empire than anyone 
since Wellington. 

Old Edwardian. Nobody was more 
astonished than the U.S. designers (who 
pride themselves on catering to the 
young) when the Chelsea girls invaded 
Manhattan in force this fall and bowled 
over nearly every buyer in sight. Sud- 
denly Cincinnati looked more like Chel- 
sea. So did Cambridge, Mass., and Car- 
mel, Calif. 

Actually, much of the Chelsea look 
is a revival of oldtime fashion ideas 
from older, more fashionable times. 
Nostalgia is the order of the day. Ed- 
wardian sleeves and bertha collars, rib- 
bons, roses and trailing black velvet are 
the tricks of the trade. It is their high 
comic sense, however, that affords the 
Chelsea group the authority to unearth 
shades of the past, drop a street-dress 
hemline down to the ankles, cut a cock- 
tail suit from a Victorian lace tablecloth. 

It began some eight years ago, when 
young Mary Quant, now, at 30, the 
doyenne of the, group, grew weary of 
wearing her cousin's castoffs, set up 
shop, sewing and selling her own de- 
signs. Instantly British teen-agers, them- 
selves weary of the butch look, flocked 
to the tiny Chelsea workroom, emerged 
looking more like Cossacks and guards- 
men, sailors and hockey players. Auda- 
cious in concept, vivid in execution and 
realistically priced ($20 and up), Mary 
Quant’s offbeat styles (a typical dress 
trimmed red flannel with black lace, 
included a striped bodice and a quilted 
hem) caused such a local stir that buy- 
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Early limes...with love 


The True Old-Style is 
Kentucky Bourbon “Gan 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 86 PROOF 
EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Sco ‘ 
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MERCURY: CHOSEN BY:MOUNTAIN SHADOWS, SCOTTSDALE, ARIZ., (SHOWN HERE) AS THEIR COURTESY CAR FOR SPECIAL GUESTS 


This is Mercury 1965 
...in the 
Lincoln Continental tradition Solid Quiet Distinguished 
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tradition. 


portions 


GASLIGHT: IN A VIRGINIA DEVELOPMENT 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA’S CITY HALL 





OUT OF A LOS ANGELES POOL 


Ladies look lovelier, the split-level more antique. 


ers hurried over from abroad. Today, 
with a posh London office, a vast Eu- 
ropean market, and outlets in 45 Ameri- 
can department stores, Mary Quant is 
a $3,000,000-a-year business. 

Others were quick to queue up. Jean 
Muir, also 30, bolted her stockroom job 
at London’s Liberty's, moved in on the 
boom with a fanciful collection of nar- 
row coats, smock dresses and knickers 
that nick off just above the knee. Sally 
Tuffin, 26, and Marion Foale, 25, the 
pop artists of the group, popped up with 
wild prints, impossible color combina- 
tions and a dress, called “Gruvére,” with 
holes in its sleeves 

Same Wave. But it is Caroline 
Charles, 22, who most precisely defines 
the essence of the Chelsea Look. Vet- 
eran of a_ peripatetic childhood (as 
the daughter of an army officer, she 
followed the campfires from Cairo to 
Germany to Surrey), a convent educa- 
tion (“I went through all the phases, 
from knitting to riding to weaving”) 
and a short stint at art school, she 
pul in an apprentice term selling dresses 
for Mary Quant, last year opened her 
own store in a_ Belgravia basement 
Then Jordan's Princess Muna spotted 
her in one of her bright new coats in 
the lobby of the Dorchester Hotel, and 
Caroline found herself patronized by roy- 
alty, One commission led to another, 
and finally the arrival of a whole dele- 
gation from Macy's 

Currently in Manhattan to watch her 
newest collection take over Macy's show 
windows, Caroline Charles sees her sue- 
cess as part practical, part metaphysical 
“We are all, you see,” she savs earnestly, 
“on the same wave length. We know 
that youth doesn’t have to be kept under 
any more,” 


FADS 
A New-Old Era 


Onward, ever onward, sweeps tech 
nology toward a_ bright electronic 
world. And backward, ever backward. 
points the whimsical finger of fashion 
Latest case in point: gas lamps 

That mellow old glow of mantled gas 
is bathing the front walks and her 
baceous borders of thousands of ranch 
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Styles, split-levels, Cape Cod saltboxes 
and California moderns—lending what 
their owners hope is a touch of anti- 
quarian distinction in a fluorescent 
world. In 1914, before the miracle of 
cheap electricity made them obsolete, 
some 290,000 gas lamps illuminated 
U.S. streets. Today there are no fewer 
than 1,075,000. 

The boom, not exactly discouraged 
by the gas companies, began in 1957 
and has zoomed since then to the point 
where a single utility—the Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co,—is selling the old 
lights at the rate of 100,000 a year. 
Three years ago, New Jersey Natural 
Gas Co. had no more than 300 gas 
lamps in its area; today there are 20,- 
000, The Washington, D.C., Gas Light 
Co, began offering lamps only four 
months ago, is now selling them at 
the rate of 280 a week 

Prices vary, ranging from about $25 
for a plain colonial or modern lamp to 
about $500 for a refurbished antique, 
The lamps burn night and day, but even 
so, the total cost is a modest $1 to 
$4 a month. 

Real estate developers love them. 
One development in Annandale, Va., 
called Camelot, has gas lamps in every 
yard with King Arthur-style spears on 
top of them—producing what the de- 
veloper calls a “soft community atmos- 
phere.” With the new demand, sup- 
pliers are offering a variety of styles. 
Beverly Hills’ gaslight is currently run- 
ning to flaming torches—preterably 
crossed. An even fancier idea is to run 
a gas pipe up nearly to the surface of 
a decorative pool so that a jet of flame 
scems to be burning right on the water 
The Houston Natural Gas Corp. has sold 
30.425 of the new-old outdoor lamps 
—taking ads to proclaim that ladies 
look lovelier by gaslight: “No other il- 
Jumination on earth is quite so glamor- 
ous.” Another company is working on 
an indoor gas fixture that will save 
women [rom having to go outdoors for 
that glamorous look 

Obviously, it is only a matter of time 


gated to 





before the electric light is rel 
the underdeveloped 
world, and the really 
will be whale oil 


countries of the 
up-to-date thing 


THE MARKETPLACE 


New Products 

Improvement, it is said, is something 
there is always room for, and nowhere, 
it seems, is there so much room as in 
the kitchen—gadgetry’s chief breeding 
ground. A triad of the latest kitchen 
improvements, more meaningful than 
most 
> A new ductless hood for the stove, 
just introduced by Puritron, uses elec- 
tronics to cope with the smoke and 
grease that all too rapidly foul the usual 
hood’s charcoal filter. A tiny ion tube 
of gold alloy releases a stream of nega- 
tive ions when the hood is turned on, 
promptly attacking the positive ions in 
the air, around which the molecules of 
smoke and cooking odor gather. This 
precipitates the molecules on an easi- 
ly washed aluminum filter—releasing 
fresh, clean air again. In three sizes and 
colors: $39.95-$69.95, 
> Wall-to-wall carpeting is creeping 
into the kitchen—and making surpris- 
ing sense there. The Roxbury Carpet 
Co. has developed a dense, shallow-pile 
nylon carpet in twelve colors, bonded 
to a three-sixteenths-inch sponge rubber 
backing that is so resistant to most 
Stains that they can be easily removed 
with a wet sponge. Burned areas may be 
cut out and replaced without showing 
edges or a patched look. Eliminated are 
the hazards of slippery floors, the work 
of polishing to make them slippery, the 
breakage of any dropped plate or glass, 
and the fatigue of the stand-up kitchen 
walkathon on vinyl or linoleum. The 
price: $10,95-S14.95 per vd 








> For the man in the kitchen, draft 
beer has been a luxury involving cum- 
bersome kegs bothersome — deposits 


troublesome — returns Now Atlantic 
Brewing Co. and National Can Corp 
have introduced a gallon can of draft 
beer and a dispenser called a Tap-a-Keg 
Home Tap for sale at retailers in the 
South and Midwest. The can, which is 
6 by 9 inches, is disposable: the Tap-a- 
Keg, a spigot and squeeze-bulb device 
is re-usable. The beer is genuine draft, 
must be shipped and stored under re- 
Irigeration. Price tor a gallon of suds 
about $1.50; for the Tap-a-Keg: $4.50 
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The first chopper brings the forklift. 


The next one brings the ammo. 





What's the fastest way to get ammunition and supplies to a front-line Marine? Helicopters come 
close. But once the load is on the ground, it takes too much time and too many men to clear the 
material off the landing area and move it even closer. So Clark Equipment went to work to give 
the Marine Corps a better way to accomplish the mission, Result: the world’s first aluminum 
forklift, light enough for a helicopter to handle, rugged enough to carry a ton-and-a-half of 
material (virtually its own weight) through mud, sand or snow to the forward area. When people 
bring material-handling problems to Clark, they get answers that work. Clark Equipment Company, 


Buchanan, Michigan. 


© I ) } ; ; , 
The same CLARK that builds construction nm achinery, transmisstons and axles, truck-trailers, and commercial refrigeration 
EQUIPMENT ; 
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LABOR 
A Common Thread of Trouble 


Detroit's unexpected labor turmoil 
this year has had an unreal. occasional- 
ly downright unbelievable quality right 
from the start—but last week it turned 
into a full-fledged nightmare for the 
U.S. economy. As the United Auto 
Workers’ strike against Ford entered its 
second senseless week. it seemed certain 
that some, and perhaps much, of the 
damage to the economy will be lasting. 
Any chance that the auto industry 
might top 8,000,000 units for calendar 
1964, said Ward’s Automotive Reports, 
“has been K.O.d.” The industry has al- 
ready had one of its worst introduction 
periods in recent history, thanks to the 
31-day General Motors strike, and two 
poor months back to back could make 
their effects felt this winter not only in 
Detroit but around the entire U.S. 

Still unwilling to settle such noneco- 
nomic matters as longer wash-up_peri- 
ods and the allocation of overtime, 
members of Ford local unions con- 
tinued to walk out. The company closed 
24 plants from Alabama to Minnesota, 
laid off 33.500 nonstrikers to bring the 
total of men out of work to 59,000, 
Ford’s passenger car production is al- 
ready 75% below capacity and unless 
the walkout ends this week, said Presi- 
dent Arjay Miller, the nation’s fourth 
biggest company will screech to a com- 
plete stop. The U.A.W. aggravated the 
problem by also striking Mack Trucks 
and White Motor Co. 

Angry Lieutenants. In fact, as the 
nation looked around last week, it was 
faced with a sudden storm of labor 
turmoil. After 12 to 15 months of com- 
parative labor calm, strikes or the 
threat of strikes suddenly hovered over 
Such important industries as paper, rail- 
roads, shipping, meat packing and steel. 
Through many of these disparate dis- 
putes ran one common thread: a rebel- 
lion against national union chiefs by 
angry lieutenants, ambitious local lead- 
ers and restless rank and file. A new 
and independent union that recently 
ousted two less militant A.F.L.-C.LO. 
unions shut down two-thirds of the West 
Coast paper industry by calling the first 
strike there in 30 years. In steel, the 
prospects of a strike next spring have 
been heightened by a battle for the 
presidency of the United Steelworkers 
(see THE Nation). And it is painfully 
obvious that Walter Reuther has had 
his hands full trying to control his dis- 
putatious local U.A.W, leaders. 

This tendency to defy established un- 
ion leadership is caused partly by a kind 
of anticolonialism on the part of locals 
that want to play a bigger role, partly 
by the political and technological chal- 
lenges—such as automation—that have 
created a climate of discontent in U.S. 
unions, To many in the rank and file, 
labor's aristocracy seems old, aloof, 
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often tyrannical, and too busy discours- 
ing on foreign policy or participating 
in university colloquia to keep in touch 
with grass-roots concerns. Some annoy- 
ing habits of union leaders that are ig- 
nored so long as they deliver—frequent 
travel. conspicuously high living—begin 
to pall when there is less left to deliver. 
Unionists call this the “high-hat issue” 
or “uppity unionism.” To escape its 
onus, one U.A.W. troubleshooter in 





Pittsburgh refuses to wear white shirts. 
and a top officer of a food employees 
union says: “I wouldn't drive a Cadillac 
these days if you gave me one.” 
Unaccustomed Challenges. Recently 
the heads of the American Federation 
Long- 


of Teachers, the International 
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measure, the sudden wave of union 
power plays threatens U.S. business 
with the prospect of more wage de- 
mands, rugged bargaining and bother- 
some work stoppages. 


MANAGEMENT 
Watch That Man 


Los Angeles Businessman Norton Si- 
mon plunges into his backyard swim- 
ming pool three times a day, but that 
is about the only way he ever plunges. 
Working from a base that includes Cal- 
ifornia’s $400 million Hunt Foods & In- 
dustries and heavy investments in salad 
oil, matches, paint and publishing (Mc- 
Call's), Simon plans his moves with the 
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STRIKING WORKERS OUTSIDE FORD’S WAYNE, MICH., PLANT 
Also at issue: uppity unionism and discourses on foreign policy. 


shoremen’s Association and the State 
County and Municipal Employees Un- 
ion have been ousted. The leaders of 
the Textile Workers Union of America, 
the Building Services Union and the 
Communications Workers of America 
have been forced to fight unaccustomed 
challenges, and the President of the 
United Rubber Workers was recently 
rebuffed by his rank and file when he 
attempted to raise dues. For the first 
time since he founded the International 
Union of Electrical Workers in 1949, 
moody, mercurial James Carey is being 
strongly challenged for the presidency. 
The United Mine Workers’ $50,000-a- 
year president, Tony Boyle, is being 
challenged by a $130-a-week miner. 
Many businessmen are finding out 
the hard way that the secure, experi- 
enced labor chieftains are more pliable 
and reasonable than the local leaders 
who have lately vaulted to power. In 
union politics, where it often takes up 
to 30 years to rise to the top, the temp- 
tation is great to make a quick mark 
through excessive militancy. By any 


care and strategy of a Clausewitz. West 
Virginia’s Wheeling Steel (1963 sales: 
$236 million) was surprised to find a 
few years back that Simon had quietly 
become one of its biggest stockholders, 
controlling 145,000 shares. Last week 
Norton Simon was elected Wheeling’s 
chairman, replacing William A. Steele, 
who resigned a few weeks ago. 

Simon will leave the actual running 
of the steel firm to others, but his take- 
over at Wheeling—where he owns only 
8.8% of the stock—was certainly 
enough to make a few other people 
nervous. Among them: Leonard Gold- 
enson, president of American Broad- 
casting-Paramount Theaters, which a 
few months back turned down a bid 
from Stockholder Simon (controlling 
more than 200,000 shares) to become a 
board member, and Roy W. Moore Jr., 
president of Canada Dry, which let Si- 
mon onto its board in August after first 
rebuffing his bid. Simon owns a 23% in- 
terest in Canada Dry v. 2% for the 
company’s managers collectively. He is 
clearly a man to watch—closely. 
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THE ECONOMY 
A Bird’s-Eye Look 
At the Countryside 

Who benefits the most when U.S. 
householders buy more furniture? What 
would happen to sales of a paint com- 
pany if the Government cut back de- 
fense spending on aircraft and missiles? 
Which U.S. industries stand to be hurt 
most by Britain’s new 15% levy on 
imports? What effect would the pro- 
posed $500 million cut in excise taxes 
have on various segments of the U.S. 
economy? 

The answers to such questions have 
long been difficult or impossible to come 
by, although the Government is spend- 
ing millions every year ($118.3 million 
this fiscal year, up 29% over three 
years ago) to provide the growing flow 
of statistics that pour from 14 federal 
agencies. Despite the proliferation of 
statistics, no one had ever devised a 
master plan that would pull them all 
together, and even the experts were 
largely left in the dark about how an 
event in one area of the economy could 
affect a business or industry in another. 

Last week the Commerce Depart- 
ment proudly brought forth a major 
new aid that will prove invaluable in 
analyzing the U.S. economy and its 
parts. It is called the input-output table, 
and its 24,044 computations are the 
result of five years and three-quarters 
of a million dollars’ worth of work by 
a 20-man staff in Commerce's Office 
of Business Economics. Basically, the 
staff divided U.S. industry into 86 
groups, painstakingly put precise num- 
bers on the intricate interplay of sales 
and orders among them and tied the 
whole works for the first time to such 
basic statistical yardsticks as national 
income and gross national product. It 
thus created the first really 3-D view 
of the U.S. economy. “Input-output,” 
says George Jaszi, head of the Office 
of Business Economics, “is a bird's-eye 
view of the economy, like looking at 
the countryside from an airplane.” 

Fears of Regimentation. The new 
view will make business and Govern- 
ment predictions more accurate, enable 
a businessman to see how a change in 
consumer demand, Government spend- 
ing or taxes will affect his own enter- 
prise, give him a better insight into 
who are his customers’ customers (a 
notoriously foggy order) and show him 
where he is missing markets in which 
his competitors are selling. It enables 
a paint company, for example, to figure 
out its sales drop on a $3 billion de- 
fense cut in missiles and aircraft. Input- 
output shows that the aerospace indus- 
try uses 0.245¢ of paint industry ma- 
terials for every $1 of sales, and that 
a $3 billion drop in orders would thus 
mean a loss of $7,300,000 in sales to 
the industry. Knowing that it had 10% 
of the market, a paint firm could expect 
a sales drop of $730,000. Similarly, for 
each $1,000,000 rise in demand for 
household furniture, fabric makers can 
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expect an extra $98,880 in sales, wood 
companies $182,000 and transportation 
and warehousing firms $65,000. 

The input-output tables are the brain- 
child of Harvard Professor Wassily W. 
Leontief, whose work persuaded the 
Government to begin the preparation of 
such tables in the late 1940s. Fearing 
that the system would prove a wedge 
for Government regulation of the entire 
economy, a group of businessmen led 
by General Motors Economist Stephen 
DuBrul in 1953 persuaded Defense 
Secretary Charles (“Engine Charlie”) 
Wilson to halt work on it. But the 


STATISTICAL 
STOCKPILE 


Cost of government ) 
statistics in millions of $ 





work got under way again in 1959 after 
Professor Raymond Goldsmith of Yale 
urged the Government to push ahead, 
and business fears of the tables have 
turned to open-armed welcome with 
the realization that they are an inval- 
uable aid, Forty-five other nations are 
now working on their own input-output 
tables. 

Enough Elegance. The tables will be 
revised every two or three years to 
register changes in the economy. Pro- 
fessor Leontief would like to see a 
further breakdown of the economy into 
450 to 500 industries, feels that some 
federal statistics from which the tables 
are drawn are wanting (Time, July 10). 
But he is pleased that his idea has been 
brought to the point where “the tech- 
nician, not the philosopher, is needed. 
The tables will help end all the elegant 
economic theorizing that has up to now 
been done with too little data,” he says. 
He is probably 85.6% correct. 


INDUSTRY 


Paying the Piper 

Man has taken to burying many of 
the things that are important to him: 
his business records. the gold that backs 
his money, his nuclear missiles, and in 
some instances even his factories and 
food supply. Beneath a land that is be- 
coming increasingly crowded on the sur- 
face, he has also buried the tubes 
through which flow much of his source 
of energy. Nowhere is this truer than in 
the U.S., where underground pipes now 
carry 42% of all the nation’s energy 
fuels in a vast network that stretches 
four times the length of all its railroads 
and 34 times that of its airline routes. 
The oil and natural gas that flow 
through this network (see map, over- 
leaf) eventually turn turbines, heat 
buildings. power automobiles, and cook 
the food of the U.S. The whole proc- 
ess has produced a thriving pipeline 
industry. 

Nearly 125 companies in the U.S. 
now transport energy by pipe. Last year 
they pumped 14.8 trillion cu. ft. of gas 
and 3.7 billion bbl. of crude oil or re- 
fined products. Snaking more pipe over 
rivers and bays, deserts and mountains, 
the industry this year will lay another 
28,200 miles at a cost of $1.8 billion. 
The biggest of the new, the 1,600-mile 
Colonial Pipeline up the East Coast, last 
week advanced to within 500 ft. of its 
terminus at Linden, N.J. Trans-Cana- 
da Pipe Lines has just applied to the 
Federal Power Commission for approv- 
al to build a $200 million pipeline that 
will dip over the border into Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Three com- 
panies are competing to build a second 
gas line to link Texas and southern 
California at a cost exceeding $300 
million. In Washington State the Olym- 
pic oil products pipeline is pushing 
southward to serve Seattle and Portland 
with oil from the rich fields of Cana- 
da‘s Alberta. 

Cost & Controversy. The pipeline 
companies, which mostly have their 
headquarters in oil-rich Houston or Tul- 
sa, are essentially transportation com- 
panies that shy from outright owner- 
ship of production facilities. The 92 
major oil pipeline companies that move 
75% of all U.S. crude oil shipments 
and 45% of all finished products—rang- 
ing from jet fuels to tractor fuels—are 
owned either by individual oil compa- 
nies or by consortiums. Service Pipe 
Line Co., the largest (14,000 miles of 
pipe), is a Standard Oil of Indiana sub- 
sidiary, and runner-up Humble Pipe 
Line Co. (11,700 miles) does two-thirds 
of its business with parent Humble Oil. 
On the other hand, the 28 natural gas 
pipeline companies—led by Tennessee 
Gas Transmission (11,540 miles of main 
line) and El Paso Natural Gas (10,719 
miles)—are almost all publicly owned. 

With a few exceptions, pipelines are 
usually very profitable, although as com- 
mon carriers they are closely regulated 
—oil lines by the Interstate Commerce 
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NEW STEEL ARTERIES are burrowing through U.S. pas- above, being laid through wooded hills, will move 135,000 
tures, bayous and offshore waters at a stupendous rate, can bbl. each day—the contents of 425 railway tank cars—from 
carry everything from oil to molten sulphur. The 16-incher the far northwest corner of Washington to Portland, Ore. 
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Natural gas lines: move 25 billion cu. ft. daily over 710,300-mile system 
Crude oil lines: move 6.5 million barrels daily over 148,000-mile system 
Product lines: move 3.5 million barrels daily over 57,000-mile system 


Oil field areas: produce 7.7 million barrels daily 
y= Natural gas fields: produce 40 billion cu. ft. daily 
Refinery areas: can produce 10.1 million barrels daily 
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| SEAGOING BARGE lays two miles of 10-in. crude-oil the seamless welded pipe; diver “walks the line” looking 
| line every 24 hours as it plods south into the Gulf of for telltale leak bubbles. Similar 150-man, air-conditioned 


Mexico below New Orleans. Parallel pontoons support Brown & Root barge is now at work in Persian Gulf. 
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Commission and gas by the Federal 
Power Commission. The industry's ris- 
ing revenues reached $4.5 billion last 
year. The oil lines’ share of this profit 
comes from simply carrying other com- 
panies’ crude or products for a fee, but 
gas pipelines buy natural gas at the 
wellhead, resell it at the far end at cost, 
plus an intricately figured fee. Because 
of recurring battles over rate increases 
with the consumer-minded FPC, the gas 
lines are usually involved in controversy. 
In a recent rate case, El Paso Natural 
Gas was ordered to give back $155 mil- 
lion with interest to California utilities. 

Biager & Thinner. The pipelines are 
also battling with the railroads, which 
hope to remedy loss of shipments to 
pipelines with pipeline systems of their 
own. Southern Pacific operates 1,700 
miles of line along its right of way 
from El Paso to Oregon, and the Penn- 
syilvania, Great Northern and Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas all have sizable pipeline 
investments. To offset such inroads, the 
larger pipeline companies are diversify- 
ing. Tennessee Gas owns an insurance 
company (Tennessee Life), two Hous- 
ton skyscrapers, three chemical compa- 
nies and a bank; El Paso is half owner 
with Rexall Drug of a plastics company. 

The brightest hope for improved 
earnings, however, lies in technological 
advance. Pipeline companies this year 
will buy 1,600,000 tons of pipe from 
steel companies, which have steadily 
made their pipes longer, stronger and 
thinner-walled. The proposed Trans- 
Canada line, for example, would safely 
cross 45 miles of current in the Straits 
of Mackinac with improved pipe, and 
pipe has been laid 170 ft. deep in the 
Gulf of Mexico. By developing under- 
ground storage vaults, gas companies 
have also been able to keep up with 
heavy winter demand and prop up sum- 
mer prices. In the marshy New Jersey 
meadows, Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp. is freezing thousands of 
yards of mud, scooping a hole out of 
the middle and filling it with gas chilled 
to —258° F. to liquefy it. 

That Charcoal Aroma. The U.S. is 
nearly saturated with main lines now, 
but the rush to build distribution lines 
continues. The cost: from $100,000 a 
mile in rural Alabama to $1,000,000 a 
mile in suburban New York. The oil v. 
gas competition is also heating up. The 
oil industry already pipelines directly to 
such airports as Washington’s Dulles, 
New York’s Kennedy and Chicago's 
O'Hare, where jet fuel demand is heavy; 
it is also planning lines directly into 
neighborhood service stations to replace 
tank trucks, considering community 
tanks from which metered home oil 
burners could draw directly as gas burn- 
ers do. For its part, the gas industry is 
pushing a “total energy concept,” in 
which pipelined gas will do everything 
from generate electricity to cool air and 
heat water. Gas companies are already 
demonstrating a backyard barbecue that 
is fired by natural gas. It includes, they 


” insist, even the charcoal aroma. 
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MERCHANDISING 
Strength in Variety 


S.S. Kresge is a man as well as a va- 
riety store, and, at 97, he was recently 
called out of retirement to address the 
annual meeting of the chain that he 
forged. While stockholders applauded, 
old S.S. (for Sebastian Spering) got up 
and exhorted them to make Kresge 
“an outstanding five-and-ten-cent syndi- 
cate.” That did not jibe with President 
Harry B. Cunningham’s idea of his job, 
and he rose to his feet and said so. Smil- 
ingly, he reminded everyone that the 
nation’s third largest variety chain (aft- 
er F.W. Woolworth and W.T. Grant) 
has expanded far beyond its old dime- 
store stage and is, in fact, quite a differ- 
ent creature. This small semantic dif- 
ference highlights a new philosophy that 





KRESGE WITH PHOTO OF FIRST STORE 
Replacing the tawdry with color TV. 


has set all the variety chains off on their 
biggest spree of change and expansion. 

Pheasant & Paperbacks. Most of the 
chains have begun to emulate the dis- 
count, drug and department stores that 
in recent years have lured away some of 
their traditional lower-priced business. 
This week Kresge will open seven more 
of its big K-Mart discount houses, 
bringing the total to 88 out of a chain 
of 870 stores. Last week Grant (1,097 
stores) started building another of its 
huge Grant City stores, which are so 
much like department stores that they 
sell color TV sets and high-fashioned 
clothes. J.J. Newberry (548 stores) 
has opened 24 department stores under 
the name “Britts,” and S.H. Kress is 
busy with plans to redesign the interiors 
of many of its 270 variety stores to 
make them look less jumbled. Declaring 
its intention of becoming the world’s 
biggest discounter, giant Woolworth 
(4,192 stores in North America and 
Europe) has opened 16 “Woolco” dis- 
count stores and expects to add 11 more 
within a year. 

The chains still stock plenty of mer- 
chandise that is tasteless or downright 
tawdry, but they are also selling more 
and more higher-quality, higher-profit 
items. Kresge’s K-Marts now offer some 
35,000 items, including such new addi- 
tions as hi-fi sets and frozen string 
beans. Woolworth’s stocks diamond 


rings at $99.95, electric organs at 
$79.95 and canned Scottish pheasant at 
$6.98, has become the nation’s largest 
retailer of records (40 million last year) 
and paperback books (15 million). Al- 
ready the world’s largest restaurant 
chain (1,706 luncheonettes), it is also 
planning to serve liquor in some of its 
“Harvest House” restaurants outside the 
stores. Grant’s has auto service stations 
and prescription pharmacies, and both 
Grant and Woolworth now offer 24- 
month credit plans. 

Paint & Profits. To keep up with 
change, the chains are rapidly adopting 
self-service (Woolworth now has it in 
80% of its stores) and moving toward 
larger stores. Grant's new centers 


NEW STORE OPENING IN FLORENCE, ALA. 


sprawl over 34 acres of floor space. 
Woolworth is placing most of its new 
stores in downtown areas instead of 
suburbs because President Robert C. 
Kirkwood senses “a trend of rejuvena- 
tion in the center city.” In declining 
fringe neighborhoods, Kresge has con- 
verted its old and unprofitable stores 
into small-inventory cut-rate stores that 
sell only limited lines—the fastest sell- 
ing shades of paint, the most-in-demand 
sized bra (34). 

Though the costs of expansion and 
modernization run high, the chains are 
profiting from their new look. Wool- 
worth, which announced record nin?- 
month sales and earnings a fortnight 
ago, expects to increase its $1.2 billion 
sales by 15% this year; Grant's sales 
are running 10% ahead of last year's 
$699 million. After a money-losing 
1963, the McCrory chain (583 variety 
stores) and J.J. Newberry have pulled 
back into the black. Kresge’s sales 
($504 million last year) are growing at 
a rate of 25% so far this year, and the 
company hopes to catch up soon with 
second-place Grant. Nothing would 
please S.S. Kresge more than to see that 
happen to his five and tens, by whatever 
newfangled name anyone chooses to 
call them. 
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CORPORATIONS 
New Life in Old Wires 


To millions of Americans, the 113- 
year-old Western Union Telegraph Co. 
means bicycling messengers in green 
uniforms, miles of wire-carrying poles 
along railroad tracks and yellow shafts 
of light from all-night offices. The tele 
gram business still accounts for more 
than half of the company’s revenues, 
but it is dwindling along with the poles 
and messengers. Venerable Western Un- 
on ts transforming itself into a new kind 
of telecommunications giant, using the 
latest pushbutton automation to pro- 
vide a range of services as broad as 
electronic wizardry allows. This week. 


from the top of its 24-story brick-pile 





$141,000-a-year president. A Brooklyn- 
born, Manhattan-schooled accountant 
who is one-eighth Cherokee, Marshall 
got into communications accidentally by 
answering a hey-wanted ad by All 
America Cables in the mistaken belief 
that it manufactured cables rather than 
sent them. After working up to execu- 
tive vice president of Postal Telegraph. 
he came to Western Union in the 1943 
merger that gave W.U. a monopoly on 
domestic telegraph business. When he 
became president in 1948, Western Un- 
ion looked ready for the undertaker 
With a creaking plant, antique methods 
and little research, it was losing money 
at a $1,000,000-a-month clip. 

Marshall has rescued the company 


by automating to trim payroll costs 





MARSHALL TRYING NEW SYSTEM 


MICROWAVE ANTENNA ATOP WESTERN UNION BUILDING 


Flowers and H-bomb warnings fly through the air. 


headquarters in lower Manhattan, the 
company will inaugurate its biggest di- 
versification yet: a 7,500-mile $80 mil- 
lion transcontinental microwave system 
that will transmit teletype, telephone, 
facsimile or computer-tape messages 
with equal ease. 

Stocks & Candy. Western Union has 
already gone a long way toward shed- 
ding its 19th century image. It Operates 
a nationwide system for the Air Force 
designed to detect nuclear bomb ex- 
plosions, an automatic teleprinter net- 
work that serves 9,129 customers in 
2,000 U.S. cities and a private telephone 
system for the Philadelphia-Baltimore- 
Washington Stock Exchange. Its 30,000- 
mile facsimile-data-voice net serves the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and a bigger hookup works 
for the Pentagon. In September, it 
Opened a “broad-band exchange serv- 
ice” to 19 cities that not only combines 
telephone, teletype and facsimile com- 
munication but enables computers to 
send data across the nation, 

The source of all this bustle is Walter 
Peter Marshall. 63, the company’s 
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from 69% of revenue to 57% last year, 
by closing unprofitable telegraph offices 
and by adding such new services as 
flower orders, wake-up calls and candy- 
by-wire in the 15,000 offices that re- 
main. The company has made money 
every year since 1950, last year netted 
$16.8 million on $297 million in sales 

Frequent Clashes. Battling to revive 
Western Union, Marshall has repeated- 
ly clashed with American Telephone & 
Telegraph (usually protesting to the 
FCC that A. T. & T. rates on its private- 
line networks are unfairly low), but the 
two companies see eye to eye about 
one thing: the future. Says Marshall: 
“A. T.& T. says the data and private- 
line business will grow to several billion 
dollars by 1970. I agree, and I expect 
our share to be in the hundred-millions.” 
To keep W.U. healthy, Marshall plans 
to push data and private-line business 
still harder, mesh private telegrams into 
his teleprinter network, and use tele- 
graph offices as merchandise outlets 
Despite such changes, one W.U. tradi- 
tion is still reasonably intact: singing 
telegrams remain available in 285 cities 


OPINION 


A Voice in Dissent 

The world of economics is astir. Go 
ernment is taking an increasingly 
hand in the economy; economists a 
testing new theories that are overtur 
ing older methods, It is a time wh 
those who prize ordered theories at 
predictable patterns are in the distin 
minority. That minority nonetheless h 
its voices—and one of the most artic 
late is that of John Davenport, an a 
sistant managing editor of Forrun 
whose book on The U.S. Economy h 
just been published by Henry Regner 

Davenport is a sort of Emerson « 
economics, eloquently pleading the ca 


for self-reliance, individualism, and 
more humane order of things. La 
week, appearing before New York 


prestigious Economic Club, which h: 
heard such speakers as John Kennec 
and Nikita Khrushchev, Davenpo 
threw down the gauntlet in a speec 
that, together with his book, is a test 
mony to what he calls the value of “tr: 
ditional wisdom.” He not only deplor 
the easy credit, deficit spending and it 
cipient inflation that he sees around hit 
but criticizes many measures that hav 
been welcomed into the mainstream ¢ 
economic thinking. He opposes th 
closed shop, considers minimum-wag 
laws “ill-advised” and partly respons 
ble for unemployment, argues that th 
15% tax on foreign securities bought b 
Americans is “definitely dangerous, 
and would like to revise the progressiv 
features of the income tax laws, At th 
core of his philosophy is the belief the 
“manipulative government, instead o 
laying down the rules of the road, will i 
fact try to drive the car along the road. 

In his book, Davenport also takes ain 
at a number of highly regarded targets 
> The idea that profits can be exces 
sive or fixed at some “reasonable” leve 
is among the “fallacies” plaguing th 
economy. A company should be allowes 
to charge what the market will bear 


period, 
> “The straight economic gains o 
unionism have been much overratec 


and, insofar as they occur, are almos 
always achieved at the expense of othe: 
workers.” 

> Government spending should — be 
based on the intrinsic “merits” of wha’ 
the money is spent for rather than turnec 
on or off to help the economy. 

>» The Government should encourage 
farmers to change crops or even leave 
the land by progressively lowering price 
supports, since controls are “a mount. 
ing burden and danger.” 

Such views are not likely to get Dav- 
enport many invitations to Washington 
these days, but he avoids partisanship 
by judging economic events against the 
goal of “human liberty and the limita- 
tion of government power.” He cautions 
against “confusing what is with what 
ought to be.” No doubt many econo- 
mists will feel that Davenport has ended 
up by equating what was with what 
ought to be, 
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Would you still 
buy Chivas Regal 


if it cost 


You might well feel some suspicion if 
we Were to cut our price. 

Could it be the same old Chivas Regal 
if it cost as little as younger Scotches? 


The answer is: No, it couldn’t. 
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2 less? 


There are no bargains in Scotch whisky. 

Chivas Regal is made, in far from stag- 
gering quantity,with prize whiskies from 
Strathisla-Glenlivet, the oldest distillery 
in Scotland. (Of which we happen to be 
the proud owners.) 

Weage every drop twelve years. In old 
sherry casks, which cost us £35 apiece. 

A lot of people consider it to be the 
smoothest of all Scotches. 

Perhaps some of them bought their 
first bottle of Chivas Regal just because 
it’s expensive. 

But they continue to drink it because 
they like the taste. 


12-YEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 80 PROOF 
GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO,, NEW YORK, N.Y 








WORLD BUSINESS 
Sn eer nee aks Lr alt th AA Sd 


COMMON MARKET 


A Question of Exceptions 

For months, one of the world’s 
brightest hopes in the field of inter- 
national business has quietly been get- 
ling nowhere. The Kennedy Round of 
tariff-cutting talks* in Geneva, which 
Was envisioned as the first bold step to- 
ward a free-trading Atlantic Commu- 
nity, has been hung up by delays and 
disagreements since its opening in May. 
The negotiations resumed this week in 
Geneva, where each nation presented 
a top-secret list of sensitive and impor- 
tant products that it wishes exempted 
from the tariff bargaining. Last week, 
as 45 nations prepared to dispatch their 
lists to the 19th century Geneva villa 
where Leo Tolstoy once lived, a new 
crisis in the Common Market once 
more showed that France not only is 
lukewarm about the Kennedy Round 
but could frustrate it at any time. 

After insisting that Europe must 
reach a common agreement to cut farm 
tariffs before it would negotiate about 
industrial tariffs, the U.S. recently re- 
lented and urged that tariff talks pro- 
ceed, for the time being, without a 
common agricultural policy. Last week 
France agreed to give the Germans, 
whose high grain prices have proved a 
stumbling block, more time to come to 
terms. That seemed very magnanimous 
of the French—but they had something 
up their sleeve. When the Common 
Market Commission met in Brussels and 
proposed that the Six adopt a compro- 
mise list of 210 exempt items involving 
about 12% of the Market's imports, 
France balked. Having neutralized the 
Germans by its farm concession, France 
now demanded that another 130 items 
be tacked on to the industrial list, and 
Italy joined in with a demand for an- 
other 68. The additions could swell the 
Common Market lists of exemptions to 


* The name originated in honor of John Ken- 
nedy, whose Trade Expansion Act gave im- 
petus to the “round,” which is only one in 
a series of trade talks in recent years. 





CHEESE IN GERMANY 


SOUP IN JAPAN 


more than 20% of the Market's imports 
—meaning further trouble for the Ken- 
nedy Round. 

The U.S. has held its own list to less 
than 10% of the 5,000 items under ne- 
gotiation, Among its exemptions: steel. 
lead and zinc, glassware, stainless-steel 
flatware. Even before adding to the list, 
Europe’s protectionists had called for 
special protection for their aluminum, 
textiles, watches and sewing machines. 
Early this week, after desperate all- 
night bargaining, the French and their 
Italian allies gave in a bit, agreed to a 
list somewhat short of their original 
demands but much above what the 
Germans wanted. 

Although the disputes strained Eu- 
rope’s unity, the French seemed un- 
likely to go so far as to break up the 
Common Market—if only because they 
have gained so much from it. Since 
1958, the six members’ gross national 
products have grown by an average 
30% (v. the U.S.’s 23%, Britain’s 16% ), 
and their exports to one another have 
doubled. France has done much better 
than the average: its exports to the 
Market countries have nearly tripled, to 
$3.1 billion. If France is too protec- 
tionist to want any meaningful tariff 
cuts, it nonetheless could turn the mar- 
ket into a narrow, inward-looking or- 
ganization, And if it persists in its de- 
mand for a lengthy exception list, it 
may well bog down the Kennedy Round 
for many more months. 


WORLD TRADE 


A Taste for Yankee Food 

Who would have thought that canned 
minestrone could be sold to the Ital- 
ians, instant fortilla meal to the Guate- 
malans, ready-to-serve treacle pudding 
to the British, or any culinary quickie 
to the French? The Americans, natu- 
rally—and U.S. food processors have 
done all that with remarkable success. 
Around the world, but especially in 
Western Europe, they are finding a 
ready market for foods processed the 


But not everyone goes for peanut butter. 





HOT DOGS IN MEXICO 


American way, whether they be canned, 
concentrated, dehydrated, frozen, pre- 
cooked or ready-mixed. Last year U.S 
food companies did a $3.7 billion busi- 
ness in foods processed abroad, and 
this year they are investing about $154 
million more in foreign plants. 

Nearly every major U.S. food com- 
pany has taken a bite. Since 1958, 
Campbell Soup has laid out about $50 
million to start operations in Britain, It- 
aly, Belgium, France, Mexico and Aus- 
tralia. Beatrice Foods, strictly domestic 
only three years ago, now has plants, 
joint ventures and franchise agreements 
to turn out dairy products, candies and 
snacks in 17 countries. Corn Products 
has built up an extensive world empire 
of 63 plants in 27 countries; Borden 
has 30 overseas plants, General Foods 
23, Kellogg 19 and General Mills five. 
H. J. Heinz, General Foods and Kel- 
logg have all opened plants in Japan. 
Green Giant is building a vegetable 
canning plant near Milan, and Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby in July opened a new 
cannery at Vauvert in southern France. 
This week, to the distress of French 
poultrymen, a company jointly owned 
by Ralston Purina and France’s Du- 
quesne opens a large poultry processing 
plant in Brittany. 

Beans and Biscuits. The reasons for 
success abroad are the same ones that 
made convenience foods popular in the 
U.S.: growing incomes, less domestic 
help, more women away at work, 
changing tastes. Many foreigners, of 
course, do not take to such American 
gastronomic institutions as peanut but- 
ter and TV dinners, and some are still 
wary of canned goods. But American- 
type fruit juice, instant desserts, frozen 
chicken, ketchup, canned and packaged 
soups and precooked rice have won a 
prominent place on foreign shelves. 

Kellogg and Quaker Oats have seized 
73% of the growing market for break- 
fast cereals in Britain, Heinz 63% of 
that country’s $70 million-a-year baked- 
bean market and 61% of its canned- 
soup bowl. Led by General Mills, Na- 
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CEREAL IN BRITAIN 
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What we need now to discover in the social realm is the moral equivalent of war; 
something heroic that will speak to man as universally as war does, 


and yet will be as compatible with their spiritual selves as war has proved to be incompatible. 


GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... one of a series CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA &) 





tional Biscuit and Pillsbury, U.S. com- 
panies now control half of the French 
biscuit business. A Carnation subsidiary 
produces 85% of all the evaporated 
milk sold in France, and Corn Prod- 
ucts’ Knorr soups have half the German 
market. In Germany, a Kraft Foods 
subsidiary sells a line of 100 products, 
including cheeses and complete pack- 
aged spaghetti or rice dinners. 

More Supermarkets. Many native 
dishes have also been given the Ameri- 
can treatment. In Brazil, Internation- 
al Packers of Chicago cans and sells 
feijoada, the country’s traditional black 
bean, rice and pork dish. When Quaker 
Oats moved into Italy, it found a win- 


ning product in precooked two-minute 
polenta, the cornmeal mush without 
which no meal in rural northern Italy 
is complete. Last week in Mexico, where 
the hot dog is becoming nearly as popu- 
lar as the hot tamale, General Foods 
began selling jars of the fiery chocolate 
sauce called mole, Though the French 
have remained staunchly traditionalist 
in the foods they eat, they have devel- 
oped a liking for modern baby foods. 
Reason: by introducing such baby foods 
as smoked ham, filet of sole and cream 
of bananas to please the parents’ pal- 
ates, Gerbers appealed to the buyers 
rather than the consumers, who have 
little choice in the matter, 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Frankie Avalon, 24, rock- 
‘n-roller turned cinemactor (Muscle 
Beach Party), and Kay Deibel, 26, for- 
mer dental technician: their second 
child, second son; in Los Angeles. 


Born. To Milton Apollo Obote, 39, 
Prime Minister of Uganda; and Miria 
Kalule Obote, 28; their first child, a 
son; in Kampala. 


Married. lance Reventlow, 28, auto- 
racing son of Woolworth Heiress Bar- 
bara Hutton; and Cheryl Holdridge, 
19, California-born starlet (A Summer 
Place); he for the second time (his first: 
Jill St. John); in Hollywood. Mom’s 
wedding present: a $500,000 mansion 
in Benedict Canyon, near San Francisco, 


Died. Fred Hutchinson, 45, hot-tem- 
pered, hard-driving manager of the Cin- 
cinnatt Reds baseball team, a pennant 
winner in 1961; of lung cancer, which 
forced him to retire last August; in 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Died. Jimmie Dodd, 54, impresario 
of Walt Disney's TV kiddie show, the 
Mickey Mouse Club, from its beginning 
in 1955 to its finale in 1959, who proved 
beyond doubt that youth is a state of 
mind by wearing his “mouseketeer” ears 
like a crown and praising patience, pro- 
tein, and Brussels sprouts as if they 
were the show’s sponsors; after a short 
illness; in Honolulu. 


Died. Heinrich von Brentano, 60, 
West Germany's benign, scholarly For- 
eign Minister from 1955 to 1961, a 
founder and former floor leader of Kon- 
rad Adenauer'’s Christian Democratic 
Party, who as minister enthusiastically 
echoed der Alte's support for NATO 
and the Common Market, while quietly 
pushing his own vision of a “Christian 
Western Europe” that would share a 
single culture, religion and constitution; 
of cancer; in Darmstadt, Germany. 


Died. Dr. Murdock Equen, 72, found- 
er and chief of staff of Atlanta's Ponce 
de Leon Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat In- 
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firmary, who in the early 1940s came 
to the rescue of mothers everywhere by 
pioneering the use of tiny magnets to 
retrieve from the throats, stomachs and 
lungs of children all manner of metal 
objects previously removed by surgery 
or not at all; of a stroke; in Atlanta. 


Died. Randall Davey, 77, leader of 
Santa Fe's art colony, best known for 
equestrian studies that convey the raw- 
edged excitement of race tracks with 
gaudy colors and slapdash compositions, 
but most appreciated for his brutally in- 
cisive portraits (at fees up to $10,000) 
of such notables as John Galsworthy 
and the late Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal; of injuries when his Jaguar 
overturned near Baker, Calif. 


Died. Walter Deane Fuller, 82, pres- 
ident (1934-50), chairman (1950-57), 
and most recently director of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., business-side head of 
the company before its spectacular de- 
cline; of peritonitis following a ruptured 
appendix, just before he was to attend 
a directors’ meeting to ponder Curtis’ 
troubles; in Philadelphia (see Press), 


Died. Montagu Phippen Porch, 87, 
British soldier, archaeologist and co- 
lonial civil servant, who in 1914 at the 
age of 37 met Lady Randolph Church- 
ill (then 60) at a ball in Rome, mar- 
ried her four years later to become step- 
father to Britain’s future Prime Min- 
ister, Sir Winston, his senior by almost 
three years; in Glastonbury, England. 


Died. Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel, 88, leader of New Orleans’ 
Roman Catholics from 1935 to 1962 
and his church's most outspoken inte- 
grationist in the hard-core South, a Ger- 
man-born, Harlem-trained priest who 
shortly before his retirement found him- 
self the target of a Ku Klux Klan burn- 
ing cross and the concentrated opposi- 
tion of many prominent New Orleans 
Catholics (he excommunicated three), 
nevertheless went ahead and integrated 
all 153 parochial schools in his arch- 
diocese; of pneumonia; in New Orleans. 





“The challenge 
is great, 

the promise 
immense” 


That’s what our Research Depart- 
ment says in the introduction to its 
brand new booklet, “The Population 
Explosion: Its Impact on Investors.” 


People — more and more people — 
pose both the challenge and the 
promise. 


Upwards of 192 million in the U.S. 
today. Upwards of 220 million in ten 
or twelve years. 


Where will they live and work and 
play? What will they eat and wear and 
do with their extra time and money? 






The answers as 
we see them, make 
60 pages of fasci- | § Fee 
nating reading, | 
especially for 
investors who 
may own the 
stocks of 86 
different companies on which the 
population explosion might have pro- 
nounced impact. 


For more details, just ask for a copy 
of this booklet. There’s no charge or 
obligation of any kind, Come in, call, 
or mail us the coupon below. 


Yes, please mail a copy of “The Population 
Explosion: Its Impact on Investors,” to— 


OS a 





AppRESS_— 





Crry & STATE. 


MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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SHOW 
BUSINESS 


THEATER ABROAD 
The Character Speaks Out 


Mining recent history for villains and 
heroes has turned into a profitable in- 
dustry. By implying that Pope Pius XII 
guilty—at least by omission—of 
not staying the Nazi slaughter of the 
German Jews, Playwright Rolf Hoch- 
huth, in The Deputy, racked the stages 
of Europe and Broadway with contro- 
versy. Now another play, Jn the Matter 
of J. Robert Oppenheimer, by another 
German playwright, Heinar Kipphardt, 
now playing in Berlin and Munich. has 
become the talk of Europe. One key 
difference: Pius was dead and unable to 
refute the charges; J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, current Director of the Institute 
for Advanced Studies at Princeton, is 
very much alive, and furious 

Ostensibly the new Oppenheimer play 
is based on the 3,000-page transcript of 
the Atomic Energy Commission hear- 
ings. And at moments, real-life testi 
mony reads better than Strangelove 
and Fail-Safe, as when Oppenheimer 
says: “In all Russia there are only two 
targets where a hydrogen bomb would 
make sense—Moscow and Leningrad 
whereas in the U.S. we have 50, Before 
we opened the door to this horrifying 
new world in which we live today, we 
Should have knocked. But we have 
chosen to fall into the house together 
with the door.” 

Where the play is flawed is not so 
much in inflating Senator Joe McCar- 
thy, who appears as a dark, looming 
cloud over Washington, but rather in 
what Oppenheimer himself sharply calls 
“improvisations which were contrary to 
history and to the nature of the peo- 
ple involved.” Oppenheimer branded as 
false the script’s statement that Physi- 
cist Niels Bohr disapproved of the work 
at Los Alamos because he was wor- 
ried about domination by the military. 
“Bohr understood and welcomed what 
we were doing,” says Oppenheimer. 

An even graver distortion is the 





was 





McCARTHY IMAGE ON SCENERY 
He for one had not forgotten. 
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TRUMAN & MacARTHUR 
He plain didn’t give a damn. 


script’s assertion that Oppenheimer felt 
that in making the bomb, “we have 
done the work of the devil.” “This is 
the very opposite of what I think,” said 
the real Oppenheimer last week. “I had 
never that I regretted participat- 
Ing In a responsible way in the making 
of the bomb.” In a letter to Playwright 
Kipphardt threatening suit, Oppenhei- 


said 


mer added. “You may well have for- 
gotten Guernica, Dachau, Coventry, 
Belsen, Warsaw, Dresden and Tokyo. 


I have not.” 


TELEVISION 
The President's Week 


It was like old times. There was Har- 
ry Truman ranting away in people's 
living rooms, almost as if it were 1950 


and the old Zenith console with the 


round eye was down out of the attic. 

Predictably enough, Truman was vig- 
orously booting General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur all over the inside of the tube. 
At 80, Truman seemed somewhat short 
what 


of breath, but there was of it 


“OPPENHEIMER” ON STAGE 





would have curled leather. “Some of 
them get the big head,” he said, assess 
ing the man he fired. “I was the com- 
mander in chief, and I had to make up 
my mind what I would do with an in 
subordinate general . . . He was trying 
to get himself in good with one of the 
big parties of the government of the 
United States He didn’t fool any- 
body. Least of all did he fool me.” 

“Lincoln had to fire five generals. In 
fact he had to fire McClellan twice 
McClellan was about as egotistical as 
MacArthur—and that's giving him his 
due, because I don't think he was quite 
as smart as MacArthur After the 
Surrender treaty, I named MacArthur 
the head of the occupation of Japan 
And that’s where his egotism came out.” 
When Truman and MacArthur met at 
Wake Island, “some of the boys said he 
didn’t even salute me,” Harry went on 
“I didn’t give a damn.” 

Arrogant & Conceited. Harry appar- 
ently didn’t give a damn either when, 
halfway through taping the two-part 
MacArthur series last March. he heard 
that MacArthur was gravely ill. “I'm 
going to die soon too,” he snapped as he 
ordered the show to go on. “We're both 
old men. This is history.” This free- 
swinging, give-‘em-hell attitude makes 
Truman's vendetta extraordinarily live- 
ly television, at the same time giving 
the whole series the somewhat dubious 
hue of yellow journalism. 

MacArthur's career is traced in old 
film clips from the prewar Philippines 
(young Ike appears as a fresh-faced 
Staff officer running messages for “im- 
perious” Mac) through the Pacific and 
Korean wars. MacArthur's military ac- 
complishments are somewhat grudging- 
ly acknowledged, but to prove his thesis 
what Truman seizes on with evident 
relish are such anecdotes as that of the 
general who had thought MacArthur's 
father was the most egotistical and self- 
centered man on earth—until he met 
MacArthur himself. 

The Trouble with Generals. Decision 
is the first series ever to star a former 
President of the United States, and Tru- 
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if we let our Special Service people run EL AL, 





our planes would pick you up at your door. 


Did you think that we'd just sell 
you an EL AL ticket and forget 
you? 

You should know us better than 
that. 

But in case you don't, be 
warned: EL AL hospitality is fero- 
cious. And it begins long before 
your flight. 

As soon as you buy your ticket, 
you come under the watchful 
eyes of Peggy, Barbara, Werner 
and Van, our Service 
team 

Their whole job is to go out of 
their way (and often out of their 
minds) to make sure that your trip 
goes smoothly even before it gets 


Special 


off the ground 

So if you live in or around New 
York, don’t be surprised when 
your phone rings and it’s EL AL's 
Special Service calling 

Feel free to ask questions. And 
be prepared to answer a few, too 

Do you know how much time 
to allow for getting to the airport? 
Would you like to sit near the 
window or on the aisle? Are you 
on a salt-free diet? Do you need 
the name of a pediatrician in Zu- 
rich? A coiffeur near your hotel 
in Paris? How to pack 3 suits in a 
2-suiter? How much baggage is 
too much baggage? How to tell 
when your passport expires? 


Ask away. And if our people 
don’t know, theyll find out 
(What do you care? It’s our phone 
bill.) 

By the way, if you don’t live in 
New York, they'll track you down 
when you arrive. Just in case you 
want a tip on a good restaurant 
or the best show in town 

EL AL's Special Service people 
work hand in glove with your 
travel agent to take every last 
worry out of your trip 

And it doesn’t cost a cent. 

So why be an amateur worrier 


when you can get pro- Ee] 
fessionals to do it for 


y.|= 


absolutely nothing? 


EL AL Israel Airlines. New York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Chicago, Beverly Hills, Detroit, Miami, Washington, Boston, San Francisco. 
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Don’t kid 
yourself about 
the corn oil 

in margarine! 


Appearances can be deceiving. 
That’s why you owe it to yourself 
to know these three FACTS about 
the corn oil in your brand. 


1. What kind is it? 
2. How much is there? 
3. Who makes it? 


What kind? If it isn’t liquid corn oil, 
it isn’t the most beneficial kind. Once 
corn oil is hardened its polyunsaturate 
benefits are sharply reduced. NOTE: 
All the corn oil in Mazola Margarine 
is in the preferred liquid state. 

How much? Since only the liquid 
corn oil matters, the important thing 
for you to know is that liquid corn oil 
is the major ingredient in Mazola 
Margarine. And Mazola Margarine 
qualifies for the SPECIAL rating estab- 
lished by leading medical authorities, 

Who makes it? Of all the brands of 
corn oil in the world, what is the first 
name that comes to your mind? 
Mazola, of course. Mazola Margarine 
is made with corn oil so good it comes 
in bottles, too! You may even use 
Mazola Oil for cooking and salads. 
If so, you ought to use its companion 
product, too— Mazola Margarine 










treet 


43444440032) 


Mazola~the name you 
can trust in margarine 
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man’s unreined personality is the whole 
show. He will be keeping it up for 26 
weeks. His program, syndicated in near- 
ly 6° cities, is his ultimate personal 
soapbox, on which he intends to tell his 
version of the story—if not for once. 
for all. In future weeks he will discuss 
everything from the atom bomb to the 
Berlin airlift, but mainly he will simply 
aim his chin at the camera and let fly. 

As a historical record, the program 
is matchless, because no book could 
give a sense of it nearly so well. It shows 
Truman at his off-the-cuff best—and 
worst. In this week’s show, for example, 
he can’t resist asserting that generals in 
general make lousy Presidents. Not only 
was Grant a bad one, according to 
Harry, but also “the very recent one, 
about whom I hesitate to talk now.” 

He hesitates for about 1! seconds 
“His name was General Eisenhower.” 
says Truman blinking devilishly. 


The Badge of Courage 

NBC saved the fall’s best new tele- 
vision series until after the election 
Profiles in’ Courage, premiered last 
week and based on President Kennedy's 
book, proves to be a bracing antidote 
to the plethora of two-dimensional tele- 
dramas in which tinsel laurels auto- 
matically crown the good guy. Adult 
in theme, effectively written and ex- 
cellently acted, the series will for 26 
weeks focus on characters from Amer- 
ican history, many obscure but united 
by a common bond—their willingness 
to risk and if necessary sacrifice their 
careers for their ideals. Happily sched- 
uled for early Sunday evening, a prime 
kiddy viewing hour, it also packs a 
grown-up message, articulated by Ken- 
nedy himself in a 1957 recording of 
the conclusion of his book: “The sto- 
ries Of past courage can define that 
ingredient—they can teach, they can 
offer hope, they can provide inspira- 
lion, But they cannot supply courage 
self. For this each man must look 
into his own soul.” 

Ruined Chances. Disconcertingly, for 
those who have read the book, the 
series started with two figures, one ot 
whom was given only two paragraphs 
by Kennedy, the other mentioned not 
at all. Reason is that Producer Robert 
Saudek, who has been responsible for 
much of the best in television, from 
Omnibus to the New York Philharmon- 
ic, needed fourteen more profiles than 
President Kennedy had chronicled. But 
Kennedy himself approved the addi 
tional choices 

The series opened with Oscar W 
Underwood, the Alabama Senator who 
could have stayed in the running for 
nominauion in the 1924 Democratic 
Convention but chose to push for a 
plank condemning the Ku Klux Klan 
thus ruining his chances and subse 
quently losing his seat in the Senate 
and his whole political careet 

Hot Threats. Producer Saudek has 
hired good actors. Sidney Blackmer, 
who played the defense attorney in A 








BLACKMER AS UNDERWOOD 
A defined, unbreakable ingredient. 


Case of Libel, was an effective Under- 
wood, and Victor Jory was full of 
smoke and chalk, manning the black- 
boards as Underwood's campaign man- 
ager. But best of all, the Underwood 
program gave a beaded-forehead im- 
pression of oldtime political conven 
tions, with 103 ballots and whispered 
threats in hot hotel rooms. Ironically, it 
was good television about the good old 
days before political conventions were 
ruined by television. 

This week the show profiled one of 
Saudek’s added starters, Mary S. Me- 
Dowell, a Brooklyn schoolteacher who 
lost her job in 1917 because she re- 
fused to sign a loyalty oath or do Red 
Cross work. She was a Quaker and a 
pacifist’ and she knew what she be- 
lieved, even though her hope for mar- 
riage had ended when a boy who loved 
her died in France. Of the two plays 
so far, this one was somewhat the bet- 
ter, largely because Rosemary Harris 
was so gently formidable as an embodi 
ment of unbreakable principle. 


BROADWAY 


Return of the Icemen 

This was going to be the season of the 
big thaw—the melting of the $10 mil- 
lion glacier of box-office ice, which is 
Broadway's term for ticket scalpers’ 
profits. But last week Manhattan's Dis 
trict Attorney arrested nine ticket sales- 
men on charges of scalping. Tickets to 
How to Succeed were selling for $20 
apiece, and “the scalpers were even 
dealing in ducats for the lowly New 
York Mets 

To show why ice continues to form, 
the D.A. released a list of the scalpers’ 
customers, among them some of Man- 
hattan’s most upstanding corporations 
First National City Bank, United States 
Steel Corp., American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., Kenyon & Eckhardt Adver- 
lising Agency, the Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co., Leeds Music Corp 
and Hanes Hosiery, Inc 
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Now you can take a secretary on your business trips 
The Travel-Master is the most portable j 





of portable dictating machines. It’s b size, weighs 
5 pounds, won’t even crowd \ attache case. Carries its own modern, pern 


where. The Travel-Master records on the Dictabelt record, 
10st practical recording me 


>dium ever developed for dictation. 
Call Dictaphone today for a demonstration. You'll find them listed in the Yellow P: 


nent, recharge 





able batteries so you can use 





unique ‘sound you can see,” 





Dictaphone 





TIME / LIFE 
BROADCAST 


How to put a story in a box 





Television has created the need for a new kind of news- 
man. In some smaller stations, he must handle a camera, 
write his story and appear on the air. 

Nothing on TVis more important than newsfilm, yet 
standards and training for pictorial coverage have been 
left to chance for most of the industry. 

With itsexperience in both news and television, TIME 
LIFE Broadcast was in a unique position to do some- 
thing about the quality of local TV newsfilm. 

In cooperation with the Radio Television News Di- 
rectors Association, TIME LIFE held the first industry- 
wide conference on newsfilm standards in New York 
this year. 

More than 200 newsmen from all over the country 
attended. Experts discussed every aspect of the field 
from the importance of a steady hand to editing and 
writing of commentary. 

Out of that conference has come a book,“*Manual of 
Newsfilm Standards.” It is available in deluxe or paper- 
back through RTNDA or TIME LIFE Broadcast, N.Y. 

It is hoped that out of shared knowledge and experi- 
ence will come more professional and perceptive per- 
formance of the journalistic function in television. 

TIME LIFE Broadcast is an example of the ways in 
which Time Incorporated endeavors to bring informa- 
tion and understanding to people everywhere. 


TIME /LIFE 


Time-Life -Time International -Life International-Lifeen Espanol - Fortune+Sports Illustrated - Panorama -President-Time/Life News Service-Time/Life Books 
Burdett Company - Time-Life Broadcast - Printing Developments, Inc, « East Texas Pulp and Paper Company + TIME/LIFE Building, New York 10020 
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A new perfection in elass 


PPG FLOAT 


You're looking at this rose 
through six pieces 

of PPG FLOAT— 

see for yourself the 
distortion-free quality 

of this new glass. 


PPG FLOAT 

is this century’s 

most exciting development 
in glass. 

Watch for it. 









Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


B 


PPG makes 
the glass 

that makes 
the difference 







RELIGION 





THE VATICAN COUNCIL 
A Mind of Its Own 


Out of respect for the freedom of the 
Vatican Council, Pope Paul VI has 
stayed away from its working sessions 
and avoided expressing opinions on the 
matters before it. But because of his 
great interest in the subject, he went to 
St. Peter's when the prelates began de- 
liberating the schema on missions. Shun- 
ning the papal throne, he took a seat 
among the council's twelve cardinal- 
presidents and gave a brief speech on 
the schema. He pronounced it generally 
satisfactory and urged its approval as a 
basic text for further revision. The 
council fathers responded by rejecting 
the schema 1,601 to 311. 

Bows & Arrows. Clearly, none of the 
prelates intended to affront the Pope. 
Just as clearly, their vote indicated that 
the council does have a mind of its 
own, and that the bishops cannot be 
satisfied with platitudes. The schema 
was denounced in language so harsh 
that the moderator of the discussion 
pleaded with the bishops to be more 
temperate. Irish-born Bishop Daniel La- 
mont of Rhodesia, for example, com- 
plained: “We needed fire and they give 
us a candle. We wanted powerful weap- 
ons to do the battles of the Lord and 
they give us bows and arrows.” 

The harsh attack on the missions 
schema suggested that the third session 
of the council may be as unproductive, 
in terms of the volume of documents 
approved, as the second—although for 
a different reason. Last fall's session was 
frustrated by the dilatory maneuvers of 
the council's conservatives. This time 
the pace has been slowed by the pro- 
gressive majority, which has called for 
radical revisions of every schema pre- 
sented for debate. The missions docu- 
ment was one of seven shortened items 
that council authorities hoped would 
skate by without any trouble: the first 
three to be voted on were criticized so 
severely that they must be completely 
rewritten. 

Reality v. Romanism. By and large, 
criticism of the third session’s agenda 
has been in the interest of greater real- 
ism rather than Romanism, clarity rath- 
er than cliché. Challenging the schema 
on religious orders last week, Belgium's 
Leo Josef Cardinal Suenens attacked the 
“ridiculous complications” of nuns’ flow- 
ing habits, “which give the impression 
that the church is growing old rather 
than trying to renew itself in order to 
meet the needs of the day.” 

Another schema, on “The Church 
and the Modern World,” denounced 
nuclear weapons that have “effects 
greater than can be imagined” as “most 
wicked.” Some European and Oriental 
prelates wanted to make this denuncia- 
lion even more specific; but Auxiliary 
Bishop Philip Hannan of Washington 
and Archbishop George Andrew Beck 
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of Liverpool argued that the schema 
said too much about banning the bomb 
and too little about disarmament con- 
trols. Beck said that the council should 
not be too quick to condemn govern- 
ments that have kept the peace and 
freedom through the nuclear deterrent: 
“To turn the other cheek is a counsel 
of perfection addressed to individuals, 
not to governments that have a grave 
duty to defend the citizens entrusted to 
their authority.” The schema was sent 
back for rewriting. 


ECUMENISM 


Turning Four Churches into One 

Countless small-town main streets in 
the U.S. bear sad witness to obsolete 
ecclesiastical rivalry: once handsome 
Protestant churches that are closed or 
kept barely alive by a small, zealous 
congregation, In such places, low-level 
ecumenism and merger make spiritual 
sense—and how it can be done has 
just been shown by the 288 citizens of 
Schellsburg, Pa. 

A peaceful farming village in the 
Alleghenies, Schellsburg had for more 
than 70 years supported four churches 
—St. Matthew's Evangelical Lutheran, 
Schellsburg Methodist, Schellsburg 
Presbyterian, and St. John’s Reformed 
(United Church of Christ). But since 
World War II, the community’s popu- 
lation has steadily dropped. None of 
the congregations numbered more than 
$5: none could afford a full-time minis- 
ter. When the Methodist church burned 
in 1945, the congregation took to rent- 
ing the Presbyterian church for twice- 
a-month services. Three of four con- 
gregations have operated a Sunday 
school in common since 1947. 

Trial Marriage. Schellsburg was thus 
a classic example of the “overchurched” 
village, and in 1963 the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches and denomination- 
al leaders persuaded the four congre- 
gations to undertake a trial marriage 
under the auspices of the United 
Church. Not only was St. John’s the 
newest and largest of the four plants, 
but the United Church was able to 
supply a full-time minister, the Rev. 
Daniel Kratz, 32. 

By trial and error, Kratz and lay 
leaders of the four congregations 
worked out an acceptable melding of 
the different church traditions. The tee- 
totaling Lutherans of St. Matthew's 
were accustomed to using grape juice 
instead of wine at their Communion 
services, and were willing to adopt the 
other churches’ usage of ordinary loaf 
bread instead of unleavened wafers. 
The Presbyterians, in turn, agreed to 
take Communion at the altar rail in- 
stead of in the pew. Both the Method- 
ists and the Presbyterians accepted the 
phrasing of the Apostles’ Creed used 
at St. Matthew’s—Christ descended into 
Hell (rather than Hades), and the 


Holy Catholic (not Christian) Church. 

To please the Presbyterians and 
Methodists, Schellsburg worshipers ask 
God in the Lord’s Prayer to forgive 
them their “debts” at church services; 
in Sunday school they use the Lutheran 
“trespasses.” For his order of worship, 
Kratz borrowed prayers from all four 
service books. and composed a few him- 
self. Lutheran and United Church hym- 
nals are used. At first. Methodists com- 
plained about the solemnity and intri- 
cate tonality of the Lutheran chants. 
Kratz satisfied their wish for more 
spirited songs by using revival hymns 
at Sunday school. 

High Attendance. For a few church 
members, the new way of worship was 
too much of a shock, and they refused 
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KRATZ & SCHELLSBURG’S UNITED 
The Lutherans agreed to bread. 


to attend the services. One conserva- 
tive Presbyterian opposed the merger 
as a Communist plot. But the great 
majority of the four congregations liked 
the compromise forms and the experi- 
ence of worshiping together in a large 
group, Except on Easter Sunday, at- 
tendance seldom averaged more than 
25 for each of Schellsburg’s four 
churches; now there is a regular con- 
gregation of 130 at the new church, 
including some families that previously 
belonged to no church at all. 

Last month, after nearly a year of 
living with the experiment, Schellsburg’s 
Protestants voted 101 to 25 to dissolve 
their four separate congregations, Next 
week, they will celebrate the first for- 
mal services of the newly organized 
United Church of Schellsburg. On hand 
will be officials of the four denomina- 
tions and of the National Council of 
Churches, who believe that the give- 
and-take approach of the Schellsburg 
congregations is an example that can 
be followed with profit by other over- 
churched communities. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Unfair Integration 

The modern South has learned its 
lesson: there is no legal justification 
for systematically excluding Negroes 
from juries. But what if Negroes are 
deliberately included? 

In 1960 a Negro named Woodman 
J. Collins was convicted and sentenced 
to death for the “aggravated rape” of a 
white woman in Louisiana’s Jefferson 
Davis Parish. On appeal, Collins’ lawyer 
attacked the manner in which the parish 
impaneled the grand jury that indicted 
Collins. The parish is roughly one-third 
Negro, and, to make the grand jury 
“reasonably representative,” the jury 
commission carefully placed six Ne- 
groes on a list of 20 veniremen. From 
those were drawn twelve grand jurors, 
including five Negroes, Despite this 
seeming fairness, argued his lawyer, 
the impaneling process denied Collins’ 
right to equal protection of the laws 
under the 14th Amendment. 


Nonsense, ruled the state Supreme 
Court and a U.S. District Court. But 
the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals found a “fatal defect” in the or- 
ganization of the grand jury because 
“the basis of selection was race.” Well 
attuned to local mores, the appellate 
court stressed the “somewhat paradoxi- 
cal” effect of such selection—the wide- 
spread Southern phenomenon that fear- 
ful or complaisant Negro jurors have 
a tendency to be especially harsh on 
Negro defendants. 

With Collins in prison awaiting action 
by another grand jury, the state has con- 
tinued fighting to uphold his original 
conviction. Last week the state attor- 


ney general lost his last round when 
the U.S. Supreme Court refused to re- 
view the appellate court decision. In 
effect, the Supreme Court thus stood 


by Justice Stanley Reed's 1950 dic- 
tum: “An accused is entitled to have 
charges against him considered by a 
jury in the selection of which there has 
been neither inclusion nor exclusion 
because of race.” 


COURTS 
Mental Illness & Legal Remedies 


To his co-workers at a Los Angeles 
aerospace plant, Herbert Hill seemed 
odder and odder. The angry ex-marine, 
a purchasing expediter, refused to 
speak, neglected his work, shoved his 
chair at passers-by, rejected all psychi- 
atric help. Last month Hill’s boss ap- 
pealed to a special psychiatric court in 
the county general hospital. Hill was 
arrested, examined by two court psy- 
chiatrists, and diagnosed as a_ poten- 
tially dangerous schizophrenic. After an 
informal hearing, at which he was rep- 
resented by a public defender, the court 
sent Hill to Camarillo State Hospital 
and scheduled a jury trial to review his 
commitment. But Hill responded 
well to treatment that in a few weeks 
the hospital advised the court to release 
him. Now he is getting private medical 
care, and has a fair chance of recovery. 

At some point in their lives, roughly 
10% of Americans will probably wind 
up in mental hospitals—a statistic that 
poses hard questions of civil liberty and 
medical necessity. Though critics decry 
the use of police to “arrest” mental pa- 
tients, Hill's rights were well guarded by 
California’s relatively enlightened rules. 
But what of others in Hill's position 
throughout the country? 

No Railroading. The ancients had 
legal sanctions to exorcise demons by 
crushing or cutting open the bodies of 
the afflicted. The Middle Ages permit- 
ted even worse therapeutic tortures. 
Colonial Americans whipped the men- 


so 





COMMITMENT HEARING IN CHICAGO 
The defendant always wins. 
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tally deficient. But in 1773 Virginia 
opened the country’s first state mental 
hospital, and the law soon honed the 
classic standard that involuntary com- 
mitment is justified for persons “dan- 
gerous to themselves or others.” 

It was so easy to pin this label on 
enemies or unwanted wives, however, 
that in the 1870's reformers pushed 
through — strict judicial safeguards 
against railroading. Since mental hos- 
pitals were then regarded as fearful 
places, the law’s chief aim was to make 
sure that only the truly ill were commit- 
ted. Today’s most advanced screening 
procedures require careful precommit- 
ment medical examination, legal notice, 
and informal hearings before special 
courts. Some judges follow up with per- 
sonal bedside visits; the patient's legal 
remedies range from jury trial to writs 
of habeas corpus. Says one Chicago 
judge: “It would take a massive con- 
spiracy to railroad anyone.” 

No Restraint. But a new legal prob 
lem has arisen as a result of the mid- 
1950s’ introduction of tranquilizers that 
ease savage symptoms. Bars, screams, 
straitjackets—all signs of restraint are 
disappearing from mental hospitals as 
new remedies make mental illness more 
tractable. The law’s new problem is how 
far to liberalize involuntary commit- 
ment procedures at a time when psychi- 
atrists argue for earlier admission (lead- 
ing to earlier discharge), long before 
patients become “dangerous.” 

Some doctors now argue that admis- 
sion should be governed entirely by 
medical boards, without interference 
from lay judges and juries. But lawyers 
fear that even harmless neurotics might 
wind up in institutions that are. still 
primarily geared to restraint. The con- 
sensus is that involuntary admission 
should be extended to nondangerous 
persons only where hospitals are fully 
equipped to treat early symptoms. On 
the other hand, state hospitals are al- 
lowed to discharge patients without 
court intervention. In many places, non- 
dangerous patients who succeed in go- 
ing over the hill and staying free for a 
year are considered discharged, on the 
theory that they must have come to 
terms with society. 

In such advanced states as Illinois and 
New York, the admission trend is none- 
theless toward maximum medical con- 
trol. Hospital judges in Illinois now 
work so closely with medical advisers 
that, in general, they decide only wheth- 
er a committal involves bias or unethi- 
cal conduct. Boasts one Chicago judge: 
“This is the only court where the de- 
fendant always wins. If he is released, 
it means he is well. If he is committed, 
it is for his own good,” 

Earlier & Faster. New York will 
probably lead all states next year when 
it puts into effect a new mental-health 
code based on careful bar studies and 


long experience with the psychiatric 
division of Manhattan's Bellevue Hos- 
pital, the world’s biggest psychiatric 


admission center (18,000 cases a year). 
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The Lockheed 2000: 
a jetliner designed to fly three times the speed of sound 
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Bellevue’s mental patients may be held 
for observation against their will for up 
to 60 days. In deciding whether they 
should go on to state hospitals, the 
judges manning Bellevue’s  7th-floor 
courtroom are amply served by psy- 
chiatric advice, but they need far more 
information about the patients’ families 
and financial backgrounds. 

The new law thus provides a fact- 
finding state mental-health service with 
trained case workers who will not only 
tell judges more about patients, but also 
keep better case records for the infor- 
mation of friends, relatives and patients 
themselves. While retaining such rem- 
edies as habeas corpus, the new law 
will put medical and legal interests in 





ens of suspects and traveled 100.000 
miles before he caught up last summer 
with Grover Jones. 55, now an Indi- 
anapolis handyman. Lee amassed 153 
pages of circumstantial evidence, and 
Jones was indicted for second-degree 
murder. 

Last week Jones went on trial in 
Celina, Tenn. (pop. 1.228). Outside the 
tiny Clay County courthouse, where 
Judge Cordell Hull once sat, a bearded 
evangelist stood on the lawn shouting 
for sinners to repent. Inside, sweating 
from the heat of two potbellied stoves, 
a crowd of wide-eyed youngsters and 
tobacco-chewing old men listened in- 
tently as the D.A. thundered: “When 
you hit him, did he scream?” Said 





LEE (HAND AT THROAT) WATCHING JONES ON STAND IN TENNESSEE 
Bad luck for hunter and prey. 


better perspective. Involuntary admis- 
sion will be by application of relatives, 
friends or public officers, plus a certif- 
icate signed by two psychiatrists. Within 
five days of admission notice must be 
given to the patient and three relatives 
or friends. Though hospitals will still be 
able to hold patients for 60 days, they 
must then get court permission and 
court review after six months, one year, 
and every two years thereafter. 

All this aims to get patients in earlier 
and out faster. If it works, New York 
may take credit for a major step toward 
putting admission to mental hospitals 
on virtually the same medical basis as 
admission to other hospitals—while 
safeguarding civil liberties for citizens 
who must be denied some freedom in 
order to handle full freedom later on. 


TRIALS 
To Find His Father’s Killer 


For 20 years, a resolute Tennessean 
named Welby Lee has searched for the 
hit-run driver who hurtled out of the 
gloom on a rural road and killed his 
father on New Year's Eve, 1944. With 
only a broken bumper guard as solid 
evidence, Lumber Merchant Lee, now 
51, traced scores of cars, braced doz- 
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Jones: “I guess he did, but I wouldn't 
Know because I didn’t hit him.” 

Jones doggedly insisted that he was 
not even in Tennessee when Lee's fa- 
ther was killed. But as it turned out, 
both hunter and prey had bad legal 
luck. With the all-male jury reportedly 
ready to acquit Jones, the prosecution 
suddenly requested and won a mistrial 
on the ground that two jurors were 
relatives of two defense character wit- 
nesses. “It ain’t fair to me,” complained 
Jones, who may be retried in June. 
Vowed Lee: “This is not the end.” 


A Franc for France 

Onto millions of French TV screens 
flashed the martial visage of Napoleon, 
resplendent in his braided uniform and 
two-cornered hat. Then the camera de- 
scended to bare thighs and legs furi- 
ously pumping a bicycle. Eh bien! Nap- 
py Was in a closely contested race, pant- 
ing beside Marshals Ney, Murat and 
Masséna. The Duke of Wellington was 
gaining fast amid cries that “The Eng- 
lishman is right on our rear ends!” 
Worse, Nappy’s teammates refused to 
help when his front tire went phfft, “Ue 
I win at. Waterloo, I'll give you a big 
share of the prize money,” whined the 
Emperor. Mais non! Who should hit the 


tape first at the Waterloo velodrome? 
That Prussian ringer, Marshal Bliicher. 
Merde alors! 

Saint Stripper. Most Gauls guffawed 
last March when France's state-owned 
TV network spoofed two of the coun- 
try’s solemn passions, Bonaparte and 
bicycle racing. But so outraged at the 
“indecent: parody” was retired Tou- 
louse Lawyer Francois Bousgarbiés, 79, 
that the peppery little patriot haled the 
network into court for what the French 
press gleefully called “the new  Bat- 
tle of Waterloo.” Demanded Plaintiff 
Bousgarbiés: the network must apolo- 
gize to the nation, destroy the film and 





pay him | frane (20¢) in symbolic 
damages. 

No enemy of topical TV farce, 
Bousgarbiés even suggested “a_ better 


subject’—a TV race between Charles 
de Gaulle and Ben Bella, both in shorts 
and “bicycling madly in the Algerian 
velodrome, with Ben Bella winning.” 
As for historical hilarity, Bousgarbiés 
said he could even stomach a current 
Paris revue that portrays Joan of Are 
hearing those voices and then yanking 
a transistor radio out of her bodice 
Bul tax-paid satire of Napoleon? “Scan- 
dalous.” bristled the aged avecar. “I 
would be just as upset to see Joan of 
Arc doing a striptease or Clemenceau 
wrestling on government television.” 

Perpetual Glory. As the trial dawned 
in Toulouse last week, millions of 
Frenchmen were still reeling from what 
one proud Corsican politician called the 
“idiocy” of Lyndon Johnson's recent 
reference to Napoleon as “a son of Ita- 
ly.” Hundreds of irreverent students 
dressed up in Napoleonic hats and rac- 
ing shorts pedaled endlessly around the 
courthouse. Inside, three costumed 
judges bravely subdued their grins, pre- 
pared to try the defamation of Napo- 
leon under the Code Napoleon. 

For the network, Defense Lawyer 
Yves Périssé scornfully declared that 
Plaintiff Bousgarbiés (who saw the show 
in a restaurant) did not even own a TV 
set, had not paid a TV tax, and thus had 
no right to complain of being “psy- 
chically traumatized,” Not only is it per- 
fectly legitimate to satirize historic fig- 
ures, said Peérissé, but the Toulouse 
court lacked jurisdiction over a show 
originating in Paris. Equally scornful, 
Bousgarbiés’ lawyer, Georges Boyer, re- 
plied that the Code Napoleon entitles 
every Frenchman to bring suit in his 
own city. And Boyer solemnly added: 
“There is no statute of limitations on 
the historic glory of France. The plain- 
tiff was sorely hurt in his deeply pa- 
triotic convictions.” 

With French frugality, the judges will 
take several weeks to decide whether 
Bousgarbiés’ injury is worth | franc. 
Appeals may drag on for a year. De- 
spite the general levity, though, Bous- 
garbiés has received hundreds of letters 
from French patriots who seem just as 
mad as Americans would be at a TV 
bike race between Abe Lincoln and 
Jeff Davis. 
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We all felt we knew him... 





He was the young man with the young family who lived in the 
great white house. He was a man who loved his country and 
served it almost all his life. In the South Pacific, in 

Congress, in the great office of the Presidency. 


He was a vigorous, exciting man who loved the rough and tumble 
of political challenge. 


He was a vibrant man who loved the great thundering crowds of 
noisy cities. A thoughtful man who loved the solitude of the 
windswept coasts of his native New England. 


He was a man of great dedication who accepted the responsibilities 
and awesome decisions of his office with honor, with courage. 


He was a devoted man who deeply loved his family. A just man 
who asked God's help and guidance to keep the peace ina 
troubled world. 


He was a man of warmth, of wit, of wisdom. 
He was the young President we all felt we knew so well. 


The world knew John Fitzgerald Kennedy, too. 
When free men everywhere remember him they honor us. And we 
are proud. 
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|| THERE'S AN ISLAND FOR YOU IN 
HAWAI|...AND NOW UNITED 
SHOWS MOVIES EN ROUTE! 





The Islands of Hawaii are only a few hours away by United 
jet—and now United shows you first-run feature films in color 


to make the trip seem even shorter. When you arrive, you'll 







find that Hawaii is painted in every hue of the rainbow, 
flavored to every taste, guaranteed to relax. 
All you need do is choose your island 


The aloha spirit will do the rest. 
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What could be more relaxing than stretching out under the 






sun on Oahu's Waikiki? Or shopping for an immodestly 
bright aloha shirt for golf or a muumuu for total comfort? 
Or sampling native poi as 


the ukuleles strum softly 






at a luau under 


the moon? 
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Golfers swing easier on Maui's beautiful Robert Trent Jones 


course (but sailboats distract the putting). And everybody 


between their toes. Or as they watch the clouds over Haleakala 


turn from dripping gold to crimson at sunset. 





F unwinds when they feel the soft, white sand of Kaanapali 


Tension? It vanishes in the fragrance of orchids, fields of them, 
near Hawaii's Hilo. Or fishing for marlin off the Kona Coast. 


} Or hunting the slopes of Mauna Kea for ram, goat or boar 


| There's no better way to relax than lazily looking down on the 
quiet bay and crescent beach of Kauai's Hanalei, the paradise 


| so often shown in the movies. 


Fares to Hawaii as low as $100 from Los Angeles or 


- San Francisco. For complete information call United 
UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. T-11 ; or your Travel Agent. Feature films distributed by 
! 
! 
! 





P.O. Box 727 Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. 

Garden City, N. Y. 11531 ' 

‘ ; ‘ ' Send for United’s Hawaii Kit. Only $1. Featuring Sunset's 
Please send me United's Hawaii h . 


Planning Kit. $1 (check, money 





96-page Hawaii book (a $1.75 value), and United's Hawaiian 


Vacation Folder and flight schedules. 


order or cash) is enclosed. ' 
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THE THEATER 





Mirthful Dane 


Comedy in Music. Funnyman Victor 
Borge knows how not to deliver a line. 
He swallows it, and then utters small 
digestive burps. 

His face is a pliant mask of dismay 
and disdain. One never knows whether 
he regards his props—the microphone, 
the piano, the piano bench—as allies or 
enemies. Flailing away at Rachmani- 
noff, he skids clean off the piano bench, 
pulls out a neon-blue seat belt, fastens 
it with frosty dignity, and resumes his 
musical flight. He also keeps up a run- 
ning gag with a treacherous watch that 
tells the day, month, year and altitude 
(“Today it is the 39th of February, 
1216 B.C., and we are flying at an al- 
titude of four feet below sea level”). 

Instead of doing a one-man show as 
he did nine years ago on Broadway, 
Borge this time does a kind of one-and- 
a-half-man show with Leonid Hambro 
as co-planist and straight: man. Borge 
sort of excludes him in, and _ satirizes 
the egomania of stars by scraping the 
mike head along the floor like a vac- 
uum cleaner during Hambro’s only solo 
number. Later, in a howling display of 
virtuosity, the duo intertwine legs, arms 
and hands and march their fingers up 
the keyboard in a centipede’s version 
of Liszt's Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 
With the election over, Borge has also 
decided that the White House is in hu- 
mor’s public domain again: “I had the 
great honor [muttered aside] and vice 
versa to meet the President of the 
United States—Gentleman Bird. He ap- 
proached me at 70 miles per hour, lift- 
ed me up by my ears, and pronounced 
me a Great Dane.” 

And so he is. 


Three for the Seesaw 

Luv, by Murray Schisgal. Three mo- 
rose souls are raining laughs all over 
Broadway's Booth Theater. They suf- 
fer all the fashionable ills and itches 
that modern mind and flesh have fall- 
en heir to. They go through an infer- 
no of cocktail-party griefs, a slapstick, 
tongue-wagging, satirical jaunt of crip- 
pling hilarity. 

It all takes place on a suspension 
bridge, and the plot is a shoestring. A 
beatnik’s beatnik, Harry Berlin (Alan 
Arkin), is poised for a suicidal leap. Up 
comes natty Milt Manville (Eli Wal- 
lach), who recognizes him as a onetime 
Classmate at Poly-Arts U. They swap 
case histories. Harry tells a tale of 
existential woe that started when a fox 
terrier mistook his pant leg for a hy- 
drant: “I was nauseous, sick to my soul, 
I became aware ... aware of the 
Whole rotten senseless stinking deal.” 
Mimed in outrageously funny fashion 
by Alan Arkin, Harry is so sick that 
he goes momentarily rigid with paraly- 
Sis and then turns deaf, blind and mute. 

Milt prates of the good things in life, 
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but he, too, is gnawed by despair. “I'm 
more in love today than on the day | 
married—but my wife won't give me a 
divorce.” It occurs to Milt that Harry 
might find a meaning in life by falling 
in love with Milt’s wife, leaving Milt 
free to marry the girl he loves. 

Ellen Manville (Anne Jackson) ap- 
pears, and she not only has a case his- 
tory but a graph to illustrate it. Vividly 
charted for each “seven-day period” 
over months and years, it shows how 
the number of Ellen and Milt’s “sexual 
experiences” has plummeted. Ellen 
warms to Harry, even though he is a 
love-testing suitor who stomps on her 
foot, rips her dress to the waist and 


HENRY GROSSMAN 





JACKSON, WALLACH & ARKIN IN “LUV” 
Change changes nothing. 


throws her mink coat in the river, Four 
months later, the trio is back at the 
bridge, sadder still, and at curtain’s drop 
Harry is being chased by a very per- 
sistent fox terrier. 

What Playwright Schisgal has done is 
to turn the theater of the absurd upside 
down, Absurdist plays customarily use 
laughter to evoke despair. Schisgal uses 
the histrionic pretentions of despair to 
provoke laughter. Immeasurable credit 
is due Director Mike Nichols for keep- 
ing the pace on the wing and inventing 
cleverly apposite bits of business. One 
dry jump and three wet ones are taken 
off the bridge, all with acrobatic finesse. 
The performances of Wallach, Jackson, 
and Arkin are models of comic acting, 
perfect in control and timing, flawless 
in witty inflection of the lines. 

With the traditional conservatism of 
comedy, Schisgal shows that where hu- 
man nature is concerned, change 
changes nothing. Like the classic writ- 
ers of comedy, he is involved with hu- 
man limits, not possibilities, and with 
the saving common sense that mocks 
self-pity and self-absorption. Unlike his 
characters, he refuses to keep a straight 


face before some of the pious obses- 
sions of the contemporary world and 
stage—alienation, loss of identity, in- 
ability to communicate, homosexuality, 
existentialism, Freudianism, self-expres- 
sion and the meaninglessness of it all. 
In Luv, he devastates these themes in 
a holocaust of laughter, 


Gabfest 


| Was Dancing. Novelist Edwin 
O'Connor has always created charac- 
ters with a tongue or two in their heads. 
In his first play, his hero is a retired 
vaudevillian, Waltzing Daniel Considine. 
Burgess Meredith acts, sings, and dances 
the part as if gazing nostalgically into 
the splintered mirror of a show-biz Nar- 
cissus grown old. 

Through Waltzing Dan’s room troop 
his termagant sister (Pert Kelton), a 
scold who would rather be righteous 
than right; a mournful Jewish crony, 
much dismayed that a recently deceased 
and cremated friend might be occupy- 
ing the ashtray at his elbow: a re- 
freshingly downbeat priest to whom 
God is all Greek and man is vile, and 
a medical fraud who takes Polaroid 
pictures of his patients at each visit to 
trace their rate of decay. These flavor- 
ful characters are impaled on a tooth- 
pick plot like canapés. The story that 
should make the play go makes it stop 
—whether Waltzing Dan can cozen a 
long-ignored son (Orson Bean) into 
giving him houseroom to die in. 

O’Connor has a fine ear but perhaps 
too much patience with the talk that 
reveals character. If conversation were 
drama, theater would be superfluous. 


Frozen Pizza 


Something More! is masquerading as 
a musical comedy. It is tune-deaf and 
laugh-free. Lyrics like “vortoni, spu- 
moni, and oh, my, minestrone” are 
better eaten than heard. The setting is 
Portofino, Italy, but the mood is about 
as authentically Italian as frozen pizza. 

A middle-aged, Mineola, L.L.. nov- 
elist. packs himself, his wife and his 
three children off to the dolce vita 
country in hopes of discovering the 
enriched goodness that graced the 
prose-and-life styles of Zola and Dosto- 
evsky, apparently because they never 
had to attend the P.T.A. The wife is 
soon marking time with an Italian 
movie director, and the writer dilly- 
dallies with a local marchesa who 
wickedly dots her toes with perfume. 
At the moment of carnal truth, hus- 
band flashes his children’s photographs 
like an FBI agent making an arrest, 
and leaves, virtus intacta. 

While Something More! threatens to 
make the sleeping pill obsolete, it does 
shake itself awake for two stage-splin- 
tering dance numbers featuring a pair 
of agile Corybantes, Paula Kelly and 
Jo Jo Smith. It is dispiriting to watch 
Arthur Hill and Barbara Cook, as nov- 
elist and wife, dutifully pouring their 
talents into such hackwork, but the job 
promises to be mercifully transient. 
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Why... 





Northwestern Mutual Life 
is So popular with its 

policyowners...and so 
hard to compete with! 


make our policyowners happiest 

are the things that make us hard 
to compete with. Our competition 
knows this. 

If you talk to anyone in the busi- 
ness, we think you'll find that we have 
a superior reputation as a fair and 
Straightforward competitor—a_ big, 
solid firm with a quality product. Our 
policyowners’ best interests come first. 

Can we prove we're popular with 
the people we insure? Well, year after 
year almost half of our new business 
comes from old customers. That 
seems like a good indication. Then, 
too, the average policy we write is 
far higher than the industry average 
($12,500 vs $7,100). Our “drop-outs” 
are far lower, too—about half the in- 
dustry average! 


[: A FACT. The very things that 


A different life insurance company 
To understand why our policyowners 
like us, you have to know war sets 
Northwestern Mutual apart. First 
off, we “specialize” in life insurance. 
We offer no health or accident or even 
group life. Just individually-under- 


written life insurance for personal or 
business use. Northwestern Mutual 
is the world’s largest specialist in this 
key field. 

By concentrating on this one type, 
we're able to provide a maximum 
amount of high quality life insurance 
for the least amount of money. Yet 
today Northwestern Mutual is among 
the 10 largest life insurance com- 
panies in the U.S. 


Unusually high dividend return 
Northwestern Mutual has also long 
been a leader among major life insur- 
ance companies in high investment 
value. This means over the years 
we've maintained an unusually high 
dividend return. The three factors 
which control this are really the same 
three which determine the cost of life 
insurance: earnings on our invest- 
ments; operating costs; mortality rate. 

NML has had 11! dividend scale 
increases in the last 12 years because 
all three of these “cost controls” have 
been so extremely favorable. No 
other major life insurance company 
can equal this record. As for cost of 


doing business, the portion of pre- 
mium used for operating expenses at 
NM.L is about half the average of the 
14 other largest life insurance com- 
panies. And our mortality rate in 
1963 was at an all-time low. 


NML agents are different, too 
They undergo a program of contin- 
uous education—schools, seminars, 
instruction material—which is un- 
matched in the industry. | in 6 NML 
agents is a Chartered Life Under- 
writer. | in 9 is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. Both 
of these ratios are far above average. 

You'll find this, too, Our agents are 
trained to /isten when you talk... 
and to prescribe a life insurance pro- 
gram which authentically matches 
your needs. 

Where do you find a NML agent? 
He’s as close as your phone. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
/nsurance Company 
MILWAUKEE 


**Because there is a difference’’ 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
Ara the Beautiful 
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Toilet-paper streamers festooned the 
trees. Strings of firecrackers chattered 
like machine guns. Signs were every- 
where. SONS OF ERIN, UNITE! they said 
RUB THEIR NOSES IN THE IRISH 
Sturdy young men stopped strangers, 
flashed their “Hate State!” buttons and 
inquired politely: “You wouldn't be a 
State man, now, would you?” South 
Bend, Ind., was no place for the faint of 
heart last week. Notre Dame, the No. | 
college football team in the nation, was 
taking on Archrival Michigan State— 
and the Fighting Irish were in a fight- 
ing mood. 

The Irish had not beaten State in ten 
years; inside the Notre Dame stadium, 
Athletic Director Edward (“Moose”) 
Krause surveyed the sellout crowd of 
59,265 and sighed: “We could have sold 
250,000 tickets to this game.” He could 
have sold a million—to all the Ameri- 
cans, the vast Subway Alumni, to whom 
Notre Dame is and always has been the 
one and only college football team 
To the Bronx taxi driver who has never 
seen the inside of a college but lights a 
candle to Our Lady every Friday night. 
To the San Francisco dock walloper 
who hasn't the foggiest notion where 
South Bend is but knows every player 
on the Irish squad. To the nuns in con- 
vents, whose radio-side prayers on Sat- 
urday go something like this: “God's 
will be done but please let Notre 
Dame win.” And what about the two 
Indiana priests who walked into a poll- 
ing booth last Nov. 3 and wrote in the 
name of Ara Parseghian for President? 

On His Knees. Down beneath the 


sop! 


stands, wearing his lucky brown trou- 
sers and a blue sweater with NOTRE DAME 
lettered across the front, the Subway 
Alumni’s candidate stood in the middle 





HUARTE HANDING OFF TO EDDY 
Two for the nuns. 
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PARSEGHIAN V. MICHIGAN STATE 
“More! More!” 


of the noisy locker room. “Everybody 
stay where you are!” he yelled. Then 
pounding his fist into his palm, Ara 
Raoul Parseghian, 41. began to talk. 
“Boys (bang), you read the newspapers 
(bang). The predictors (bang. bang) 
say Michigan State is going to beat us. 
But we (bang) are a better team than 
they are, We're going out there (bang) 
and prove it (BANG)! Then, along with 
the rest of the Fighting Irish, Coach 
Parseghian, a French-Armenian Protes- 
tant, sank to his Knees and bowed his 
head. “Hail Mary, full of grace . ‘g 

Sportswriters had billed it “the game 
of the year.” It was that—for Notre 
Dame and for the 35 million fans 
watching on nationwide TV, the mil- 
lions more clustered around radios in 
bars and stores and barbershops. A 
good game might have been enough; a 
narrow victory would have sent them 
into ecstasy. What they got was beyond 
their wildest dreams. 

In the next two hours, a great team 
systematically took a good team apart 
Michigan State did not get a first down 
until it was two touchdowns behind 
Only twice in the whole first half did 
a Notre Dame running play fail to gain 
First it was Halfback Nick Eddy, spin- 
ning off tackle on the second play from 
scrimmage, racing 61 yds. for a TD— 
while Coach Parseghian matched him 
step for step, shouting “Go! Go! Go!” 
Then it Fullback Joe Farrell, 
cracking the Spartan line on three 
straight plays for 15 yds. On the fourth 
play, he faked a line buck and zig 
zagged downfield to take a pass from 
Quarterback John Huarte. That put 
the ball on the Michigan State eight. 
Another Farrell fake, another Huarte 
pass—touchdown 

Ara Parseghian prowled the sideline, 
lips peeled back over his teeth. “Pur- 
suit! Pursuit!” he screamed at the No- 
tre Dame defense, and again Michigan 


was 


State had to give up the ball. “More! 
More!” he yelled at the offense. and 
again the relentless Irish began to 
march. The massive (219 Ibs. per man) 
Notre Dame line ripped gaping holes 
in the Spartan forward wall, gave 
Quarterback Huarte so much protec 
tion that he could have tied his shoe- 
laces and still had time to pass. A 
screen to End Jack Snow gained 19 
yds., a flare to Fullback Bob Merkle 
picked up 26. Then he turned Nick 
Eddy loose. In five carries, the 195-Ib 
halfback racked up 40 yds. and_ his 
second TD of the day. A pass to Snow 
was good for two extra points, and 
Notre Dame led at half time 20-0. 
Anything & Everything. Buck came 
the two teams, and the excitement 
leaped a notch. Desperate now, the 
Spartans tried anything—and for a 
while everything worked. They shifted 


from the T into a short punt forma 
tion and drew the Notre Dame line 
off side. They caught the Irish sec- 


ondary napping, with a Sl-yd. pass that 
cut the gap to 20-7, Luck helped a lot: 
two Notre Dame touchdowns were 
nullified. But now the aroused State 
defense was starting to harry Huarte 
Somehow he still managed to get the 
ball away—sidearm, underhand, any 
way at all. And when he couldn't pass, 
he ran like a halfback—ripping out of 
the grasp of three tacklers for 21 yds 


and a touchdown that made it 28-7 
After that. the spectators stole the 
show. Twice. play was stopped while 


the sheriff's deputies chased fans around 
the field. That was enough to frighten 
even Parseghian, Off came the first 
team: in went the subs. Another Irish 
touchdown. Final score: Notre Dame 
34, Michigan State 7. 

The victory was doubly sweet because 
it was the sort of thing that wasn’t sup- 
posed to happen in 1964—and did any- 
way. It was the season of surprises, the 
year the experts all guessed wrong. This 
was the year a Penn State squad that 
lost four out of its first five clobbered 





HUARTE ON TOUCHDOWN RUN 
One for the subways. 
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unbeaten Ohio State 27-0. the year Tex- 
as did not win the Southwest Confter- 
ence championship, the year mighty 
Mississippi had to settle for a tie with 
weak little Vanderbilt. It was the year 
free substitution and the platoon Sys- 
tem came back to college football—if 
the coaches were willing to take pen- 
alties to get their subs into the game. It 
was the year collegians outdrew the 
pros—when attendance in the Big Ten 
averaged 59,000 a game to 49,000 
in the National Football League. And, 
most of all, this was Ara Parseghian’s 
year, the year a restless vagabond from 
Ohio took over a demoralized Notre 
Dame team that had spent five years 
forgetting how to win—and taught 
them how again. 

It all started innocently enough, with 
a 31-7 victory over Wisconsin. But 
when Notre Dame licked Purdue to 
the tune of 34-15, people began to 
wonder, including Purdue Coach Jack 
Mollenkopf. “They're big.” warned 
Mollenkopf, “as big as the pros.” As 
victory piled on victory, so did the pres- 
sure. Everybody was laying for Notre 
Dame. Air Force leaped into a 7-0 lead 
on an intercepted pass. Notre Dame 
still won 34-7. “That line.” sighed Fal- 
con Coach Ben Martin. “At first they 
came like a wave and pushed the block- 
ers back into our quarterback’s lap. 
Later they just picked them up and 
threw them back.” U.C.L.A. Coach 
Bill Barnes thought he knew a way to 
beat the Irish, “Play for breaks.” Barnes 
should have said a couple of Hail 
Marys. Notre Dame won 24-0, 

Brokenhearted. Stanford was next: 
the Indians did not reach midfield in 
the whole first half, did not get a first 
down until 7 min. into the second, and 
fell 28-6. But one tearful Irish  line- 
man was still dissatisfied: “I was real- 
ly brokenhearted when they got that 
touchdown,” he said. Fully recovered 
from an early-season injury, Navy's 
brilliant’ Quarterback Roger Staubach 
did his best to stop the Irish rampage 
—with 19 completions in 36 pass at- 
tempts. But Notre Dame’s Huarte com- 
pleted ten of 17 passes, and the score 
was the measure of the teams: Notre 
Dame 40-0. 

After that. Pittsburgh figured to be 
easy pickings. The Panthers had won 
only two games all season. When Notre 
Dame scored two quick touchdowns— 
one on a pass [rom Huarte to Halfback 
Nick Eddy that covered 91 yds.—it 
looked like a rout. But then everything 
went wrong. Halfback Bill Wolski fum- 
bled on the Pitt two, and Snow dropped 
@ pass on the Pittsburgh goal line. Bang- 
ing away at the Irish line, Pitt picked up 
199 yds. rushing—16 yds. more than 
all six of Notre Dame’s previous oppo- 
nents lumped together. Finally, it was 
the fourth quarter, and Pitt had the 
ball, fourth down and one on the Notre 
Dame 16. Pitt gambled on making the 
yard. The Irish held and eked out a 
17-15 victory. 

“Well,” said Parseghian, “at least we 
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won.” With Michigan State out of the 
way, the Irish led the nation in rushing 
defense (63 yds. per game), ranked 
second in total offense (409 yds. per 
game), fourth in passing. Now, Iowa 
(season’s record: 3 wins, 5 losses) and 
Southern Cal (5-3) were the only ob- 
Stacles remaining in Notre Dame’s path 
to the national championship and its first 
umblemished season in 15 years. 

Ara Parseghian was not cheering yet. 
“With the kind of schedules you play 
today.” he gloomed, “it’s almost  im- 
possible to go through a season un- 
defeated.” But from Scollay Square to 
Fisherman's Wharf, the Subway Alumni, 
who thought anything was possible, 





HUARTE & SNOW BEFORE NEW LIBRARY 
“You're gonna live with me.” 


sang still another chorus of the most 
famous fight song in the land: 

Cheer, cheer for old Notre Dame. 

Wake up the echoes cheering her 

name, 

Send a volley cheer on high 

Shake down the thunder from the sky 

What though the odds he. great or 

sinall, 

Old Notre Dame will win over all. 

While her loyal sons are marchine 

Onward to victory. 

"Dear Sir." The nation’s best-known 
football foundry is a Johnny-come-lately 
to the game. The University of Notre 
Dame was barely out of the log-cabin 
Stage when Rutgers and Princeton 
played the first intercollegiate football 
game in 1869. The Fighting Irish had a 
school cheer in 1879 (“Rah, rah! Nos- 
tra Domina”), but they did not have a 
team to cheer for until 1887—eight 
years after the famed Golden Dome of 
Our Lady first cast its glint across the 


Indiana plains. It wasn't much of a team 
at that; in two years, Notre Dame lost 
three straight to Michigan, prompting 
the coach to dash off a plaintive letter 
to Yale’s Walter Camp: “Dear Sir: 
Will you kindly furnish me some points 
on the best way to develop a good foot- 
ball team?” Whatever Camp's advice 
was, it worked: the Irish were unbeaten 
in 1892 and 1893: and in 1903, they 
ran up 292 points to their opponents’ 
zero. 

They also began to run out of Opposi- 
tion. Schools in the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference (today’s Big Ten) flatly refused 
to play them, and the frustrated Irish 
had to content themselves with belting 
the likes of Franklin (64-0). Lovola of 
Chicago (80-0) and St. Viator (116-7). 
In 1913, casting around for games, 
Coach Jesse Harper hooked a w hopper, 
Old Rivals Harvard and Yale had 
dropped off Army's schedule because 
the Cadets refused to sell tickets to 
their games. Desperate for a “filler.” 
Army agreed to a $1,000 guarantee, and 
Harper’s eager Irish headed East. Un- 
defeated in four games, Army was a 
powerhouse—and there were chuckles 
all around when somebody discovered 
that the visitors had 18 players but only 
I+ pairs of cleats. Army was the over- 
Whelming favorite: its line outweighed 
Notre Dame by 15 Ibs. per man, and 
fans were so sure the game would be a 
Slaughter that only 3,000 bothered to 
turn out. 

The Rock. It was a slaughter all 
right—just like David and Goliath. In 
those days football was a mannerly 
game: cams were expected to punt on 
first down inside their own 20-yd. line 
and never, never throw a forward pass. 
The upstarts from Indiana punted only 
on fourth down—and passed the Cadets 
goggle-eyed. In one fantastic furry, 
Quarterback Gus Dorais completed |2 
in a row, His main target was a balding, 
bandy-legged end named Knute Ken- 
neth Rockne. who at 5 ft. 8 in. and 
145 Ibs. was probably the smallest man 
on the field. Army defenders could not 
help admiring Rockne’s courage: the 
game had barely started before he was 
limping noticeably. Late in. the first 
period, with the ball on the Army 30, 
Dorais dropped back to pass. Nobody 
noticed Rockne. hobbling — painfully 
down the sideline. Suddenly. the limp 
disappeared: he was running full tilt to- 
ward the Army goal, reaching up for 
the pass. Touchdown! Before the long 
afternoon was over, Notre Dame's 
Passing attack had clicked for 243 yds. 
and two TDs, and the unknown Indiana 
School had upset mighty Army 35-13. 

It had to be foreordained that 
Rockne would return as coach. And 
there he was in 1918. the son of a Nor- 
wegian carriage maker, carving his 
name as one of the game's enduring 
geniuses, He pioneered the platoon SYs- 
tem, perfected the forward pass, lifted 
(so the famous story goes) the Notre 
Dame “box shift” from the routine of 
at dance-hall chorus line. His teams trav- 
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cled from coast to coast and South to 
the Gulf, playing 122 games and win- 
ning 105 over 13 seasons. Five times 
they were unbeaten: three times they 
won the national championship. 

They called themselves Irish, but only 
a healthy handful were. Poles. Ger- 
mans, Italians, Catholics. Protestants, 
Jews. everyone flocked to South Bend. 
One September, 90 high school cap- 
tains turned out for the freshman team. 
No school in football history produced 
such stars: Frank Carideo, Marchy 
Schwartz, Johnny O’Brien and the in- 
comparable George Gipp—Notre 
Dame's first All-America, who drop- 
kicked a 62-yd. field goal in his first 
college game, gained 332 yds. against 
Army, and died of pneumonia at 25. 
There was the “pony backfield” of 1924 
that averaged 158 Ibs. per man and 
won immortality on the typewriter of 
Grantland Rice: “Outlined against a 
blue-grey October sky, the Four Horse- 
men rode again. In dramatic lore they 
are known as Famine. Pestilence, De- 
struction and Death. These are only 
aliases. Their real names are Stuhldre- 
her, Miller, Crowley and Layden.” 

Then there was Rockne himself, the 
master psychologist who once ran the 
Four Horsemen behind a_third-string 
line and shouted from the sidelines, 
“Show ‘em your clippings! Show ‘em 
your clippings!” He was the sly pes- 
simist who advised, “Never tell ‘em 
how many lettermen you've got com- 
ing back. Tell ‘em how many you've 
lost.” He was the locker-room orator 
who called his team together before the 
1928 Army game and talked about 
George Gipp—his perfection, his abil- 
ity to come through in the clutch, and 
his deathbed request: “Sometime. when 
things are going wrong and the breaks 
are beating the boys, tell them to go 
in there with all they've got and win 
one just for the Gipper. T don’t know 
where I'll be then, Rock, but I'll know 
about it) and Tl be happy.” Notre 
Dame beat Army 12-6, But that was 
hardly surprising to Rockne: it had 
worked the first time he tried it— 
seven vears before. 

The Robot. Rockne died in a plane 
crash in 1931. and for a while it looked 
as if Notre Dame's football fortunes 
were riding the same plane: the Irish 
experienced their first losing season in 
45 years. But in 1941, Notre Dame got 
a new coach—an Irishman, yet—and 
the leprechauns became giants again. 
Tough and tight-lipped, Frank Leahy 
had nothing in common with Rockne 
except a ferocious desire to win all the 
time. His players called him “The Ro- 
bot.” and he drove them mercilessly. 
“IT want to see blood on the quarter- 
backs’ hands when you snap the ball.” 
he told his centers. Rival coaches ac- 
cused Leahy of teaching “dirty foot- 
ball.” of flagrant recruiting violations, 
of “twisting” the rulebook with his 
“sucker shifts” and faked injuries, But 
one thing nobody could argue with: 
his success. With such stars as Johnny 
Lujack, George Connor, Johnny Latt- 
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ner. Leon Hart and Ralph Guglielmi, 
Leahy won four national championships. 
ran off a string of 39 games without 
a loss. retired in 1953 with an overail 
record of 87 wins, eleven losses, nine 
lies, 

After Leahy. the deluge. Terry Bren- 
nan took over as coach, did reasonably 
well (32 wins, 18 losses)—except by 
Notre Dame standards—and gave way 
to Joe Kuharich in 1959. Kuharich, a 
top pro coach with the National Foot- 
ball League’s Washington Redskins, was 
no improvement. Over two seasons, 23 
of his players had to be operated on 
for knee injuries. What's more, Notre 
Dame's president, the Rev. Theodore 





ROCKNE AS COACH 
Borrowing from the chorus line. 


M. Hesburgh (Time cover, Feb. 9, 
1962), was determinedly hauling up 
the school’s academic standards, saw 
no reason to grant exemptions to foot- 
ball players. The upshot: Kuharich lost 
23 out of 40 games, quit in 1962 to go 
back to the pros (he now coaches the 
Philadelphia Eagles), Finally, last’ year 
it was poor Hugh Devore’s turn: he 
reluctantly agreed to fill in for one 
year as “interim” coach—and suffered 
through a dismal 2-7 season. 

Football had not really been de- 
emphasized at Notre Dame: it had de- 
emphasized itself. In the golden years 
of Rockne and Leahy, the $500,000- 
a-year take from football paid faculty 
salaries, built’ dormitories and a. sta- 
dium. Now. when the cost of Notre 
Dame's sports program was deducted, 
there was barely enough left over to 
pay the coal bill for an Indiana winter. 
The Irish still wanted a winning team 
—"We are dedicated to excellence.” 
said the Rev. Edmund Joyce, Notre 
Dame's executive vice president—but 
not enough to pay for it. The school 
awards only 30 football scholarships a 
year, and they are strictly limited to 
board. room and tuition—no “walking- 
around money.” Under those ground 
rules, what coach would gamble his 


reputation? What coach indeed—except 
Ara Parseghian? 

"I'm the Greatest." The wonder is that 
it took him so long to get to South Bend. 
Handsome and raven-haired, Parse- 
ghian could pose for anyone's image of 
the spirit of Notre Dame—wearing 
Leahy’s shoes and Rockne’s suit. He 
has to win because the laundry bill is 
too high when he loses: his wife has to 
change the sweat-soaked bed sheets 
each morning. Navy Coach Wayne Har- 
din delights in telling of playing part- 
ners with Parseghian in a golf match a 
few summers ago: “We came up to the 
18th hole and had to win it to take the 
match. Ara stuck one on the green, 
about 40 ft. from the pin. He stepped 
up to putt, paused and asked: “What 
state are we in?” “We're in Pennsvlva- 
nia,’ T said. ‘All right” said Ara, “Then 
I'm the greatest putter in the state of 
Pennsylvania. He swung and, sure 
enough, the ball went over four or five 
breaks plunk into the cup.” 

It stands to reason that Parseghian 
must have been a beautiful baby, His 
father named him after a mythological 
Armenian king named “Ara the Beauti- 
ful,” and his mother kept him in dresses 
until he was six. As soon as he gradu- 
ated to pants, he started sneaking off to 
play tackle football with the older kids 
in Akron, and the only way mom could 
get him home was to come after him 
with the sawed-off broomstick she used 
to stir the family wash. As an eighth- 
grader, Ara was everybody's nomina- 
tion for Toughest Kid in school—even 
the Board of Education’s. “They were 
having a lot of trouble with vandals 
breaking windows.” recalls Older Broth- 
er Gerard, 43, a Toledo businessman. 
“So they just hired Ara to patrol the 
grounds. The checks came directly from 
the Board of Education. He was real 
proud of that.” 

At South High School, Parseghian is 
remembered as a kind of Jack Arm- 
strong with Wheaties coming out his 
ears. “He worked like the dickens for 
his S.” a classmate recalls, “If he saw 
somebody wearing a letter who hadn't 
participated in athletics, he'd take it 
away from him and tell him to turn out 
for the team.” Ara’s mother was vio- 
lently against football; whenever she 
went to a game, she spent the afternoon 
hiding under the stands, praying for 
Ara’s safety. 1t would have been kinder 
to pray for the other fellow. South High 
Coach Frank (“Doc”) Wargo remem- 
bers one encounter against Steubenville 
High, an Qhio Valley team made up 
mostly of miners’ sons. “Ara was tough. 
But Steubenville had a tough fullback 
too. On the first play from scrimmage, 
the two of them met head-on, and you 
could hear the helmets crash. Both boys 
went down. After a few seconds. Ara 
jumped up. They carried their fullback 
out.” 

Call Him Hardnose. Parseghian en- 
rolled at the University of Akron, spent 
two wartime years in the Navy: then 
back to football he went, this time at 
Miami of Ohio, a small school with an 
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Let Xerox show you 
eat the memo game. 


how tob 


Somebody once said, wouldn't life 
be beautiful if nobody wrote memos 
anymore. (Maybe it was you.) 

Old Bill sends you a memo, car- 
hons five other guys. You write old 


Bill bi 


One of the five writes his comments 


k, carbons to the five others. 





to you, carbons old Bill and the four 
others. On and on it goes. Eight 
hours a day, five days a week the 
typewriters hum. The paper is flying. 
Obviously you can’t stop it. What 
business today could run only on 
verbal communication? 

But we have an idea that might 
simplify the whole memo game. 
Next time old Bill sends you one of 


those “give me your comments” 
memos, do this. 
Write your comments right on 
his memo, 
{sk your secretary to run the 


memo through either the 


INTER.OFFICE MEMO 


© See Below 


—— Ww. Phillips 
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sper itive equipment review, 


3. Weekly review of marketing and sales plans. 


2. Mts on installations by equipment, by key accounte, 


by Geographic locations. 


J. Systene applications, new business uses, epectal 
market spplications, 


4. Melationahip among Gomestic ext foreign markets in 
teens of volume, placemeat, added marketing #tfore 


Let's not waste time, If you Meve anything to edd or delete 


to the ahowe Livt, let me know immediately. 
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In the after- 


Xerox 813 or 914 copier and make 
enough copies for everybody. 

If old Bill wants to comment 
€) on your comments, he does the 
same. 3 back to 2 back to 1. You can 
keep it up all day. 

Your reply is back in old Bill's 
hands pronto instead of on your sec- 
retary’s desk waiting to be typed. 
You've saved extra typing time. And 
you've saved your company some 


dough, (Statistics show that th 





aver- 
age cost for typing cach original let- 
ter with carbons is about $3.00, This 
includes salary of the ty pist and cost 
of supplies.) And now you won't 
have to shuffle around anymore try- 
ing to figure out which me 





10 came 
first. You've got all the facts right on 
one page. 

The only limitation we see is the 
paper size, Eventually youll run 


out of white space, Start a new one, 





Xerox Corporation, Rochester, 
New York 14603. Branch offices in 
principal U.S. cities. Canada: Xerox 
of Canada Limited. ‘Toronto. Over- 
seas: Rank Xerox Ltd., London: 
Fuji-Xerox Co. Ltd. Tokyo, both 
jointly owned with Rank Organisa- 
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uncanny knack for producing big-time 
coaches—Army’s Earl Blaik and Paul 
Dietzel, Ohio State’s Woody Hayes, the 
pros’ Paul Brown, Weeb Ewbank and 
Sid Gillman. In 1947, a solid 190-Ib. 
halfback, Ara led the Redskins to an 
undefeated season, won All-America 
mention and a pro tryout with the 
Cleveland Browns. 

“Hardnose™ was the Browns’ name 
for him, for the fierce way he slammed 
into blitzing enemy linemen. He had a 
bad ankle, but he was still Coach Paul 
Brown's regular halfback. “He'd hurt it 
and I'd take him out of the game,” re- 
members Brown, “and next thing you 
know, he'd be limping up and down the 
sidelines until he could walk on it again. 
Then he'd beg me to put him back in.” 

In 1949, another injury ended Par- 
seghian’s playing career permanent- 
ly. Flicking through an opening in the 
Baltimore Colts’ line, he cut to avoid 
a linebacker, sprawled headlong with 
a badly torn cartilage in his right 
hip. His hip has never been quite right 
since, and he is bothered by occasional 
arthritis. 

Married, out of work, Parseghian 
went looking for a job. “There was only 
one thing Ara didn’t want to do,” says 
his brother Gerard, “and that) was 
coach. He thought coaches had to be 
nuts to put up with the stuff they did.” 
But when Miami Coach Woody Hayes 
offered him the freshman team, Parse- 
ghian leaped at the chance. Then every- 
thing happened at once. The frosh team 
went undefeated. At season's end Hayes 
packed off to Ohio State. And at 27, Ara 
Parseghian became the youngest head 
coach in Miami's history. “I thought 
you said all coaches were nuts,” smirked 
Gerard. Sighed Ara, “Buddy, I've got 
the bug. 

In five years Parseghian won 39 
games, lost only six—and two of those 
victories came at the direct expense of 
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PARSEGHIAN AT SOUTH HIGH 
Ma hid under the stands. 
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the powerful Big Ten. In 1954, the day 
before Miami was scheduled to play 
Indiana, he deliberately dressed the Red- 
skins in tattered old practice uniforms, 
sent them through a ragged workout be- 
fore the eyes of the grinning Hoosiers 
Next day, faultlessly attired in new uni- 
forms, Miami upset Indiana 6-0, Frank 
Leahy would have approved. Next year, 
against Northwestern, Parseghian even 
sought out Rival Coach Lou Saban to 
plead for mercy. Saban, says a Parse- 
ghian associate, “really swallowed all 
that stuff.” Miami upset the Wildcats 
25-14, and at season’s end Saban was 
out of a job. Who was in? Parseghian, 
ol course. 

"They'll See You." When Parseghian 
arrived in 1956, things were so bad that 
Northwestern's student newspaper was 
calling for the school to withdraw from 
the Big Ten. Northwestern had lost 27 
of its last 31 conference games, had not 
won any game at all in 1955, The only 
private school in the Big Ten, North- 
western’s entrance requirements were 
the highest in the league, while its men’s 
enrollment (3.936) was the smallest. 
Why not call it quits? Snarled Parse- 
ghian: “If I thought that way, | wouldn't 
be here. All right, maybe it’s an obses- 
sion thinking we can do what everyone 
says is impossible. But we can win.” 
No U.S. Marine recruiting officer ever 
crooned a smoother pitch. To Chicago 
high school athletes who thought about 


going away to school, he said: “Your 
future business contacts are here in 
Chicago. They'll see you out there, 


they'll know all about you.” 

The Wildcats never wound up higher 
than third in the Big Ten, but there 
were plenty of moments to savor: a 
21-0 victory over Ohio State that ended 
the Buckeyes’ 14-game unbeaten streak, 
the 45-13 crushing of Bud Wilkinson's 
Oklahoma team on nationwide TV— 
and the four straight’ victories over 
Notre Dame that, more than anything 
else, convinced the Irish that Parseghian 
was the man to put a new coat of gold 
on the dome. 

In the Spotlight. Parseghian’s move 
to South Bend last January was more 
like a homecoming than an arrival, He 
was introduced between halves of a 
basketball game. and the students gave 
him a ten-minute standing ovation. In 
mid-February, 3.000 turned out in two 
feet of snow for a mammoth pep rally. 
If it was spirit they wanted, spirit he 
gave them. At spring training he 
whipped out a letter written by a for- 
mer Notre Dame player who had been 
seriously injured in an auto accident. 
Rockne couldn't have done it better. 
Voice quavering, Parseghian read the 
letter to the spellbound team: “Being a 
Notre Dame football player automat- 
ically puts you in the national spotlight, 
more so than players from any other 
school. Don’t let those fans down. Be 
honest with yourself. Give that second 
and third effort. Bring Notre Dame 
football back where it belongs.” 

The spirit might be willing, but it 
takes a powerful amount of flesh to 








PARSEGHIAN & FAMILY 
Daddy makes the Late Late Show. 


make a football winner—and the mos 
optimistic experts did not figure Notre 
Dame for much this year. The schoo 
hadn't had a winning season in_ five 
years: 22 out of 38 lettermen had grad: 
uated from last year’s squad that los’ 
seven of its nine games. Parseghian re 
built the team as though he were run 
ning a fire sale. 

Out went Notre Dame's old uniform: 
and pads (“too heavy,” he said), re 
placed by new lightweight gold pants 
plain blue jerseys, and helmets whos 
color was keyed exactly to the Golder 
Dome itself, Out went the old split 1 
formation, with its quarterback keep 
ers, replaced by the pro-style slot T anc 
the dazzling stacked I—in which thre 
backs line up in a straight line behine 
the center, then shift suddenly to on 
side or the other. Out, too, went the ol 
system of calling signals in the huddle 
“In the pressure of the game.” explain 
Parseghian, “you don't have time te 
listen to somebody yell *32° and ponde 
which hole is the three hole and whict 
back is the two back. We just describ 
our plays in the most accurate way pos 
sible—like ‘power sweep right.’ or “bell 
sweep left. And we haven't had a badh 
busted play all season.” 

In spring training Parseghian wan 
dered around the field like an Aral 
horse trader. He spent hundreds o 
hours studying last year’s game films 
analyzing each man’s potential. Final 
one day he sauntered up to Joht 
Huarte. a quiet Californian who ha 
played just 50 minutes of football it 
two years, and said: “John, you're m 
quarterback for the season. 1 don’t car 
if you throw six interceptions in th 
first game. You're my quarterback 
You're gonna live with me ten week 
this fall.” Parseghian’s next visit’ wa 
with Jack Snow, the 6-ft, 2-in.. 215-It 
end whom he had singled out a 
Huarte’s No. | passing target. Betwee 
them, Huarte and Snow have alread 
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The Accutron tuning 


fork divides every second 


into 360 equal parts. 


ACCUTRO 
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Old-fashioned balance Accutron tuning fork 
wheel is still used in all wind. | keeps virtually perfeet time 
self-wind, and electric comes with the 
watches. It is ne din the first guarantee of accuracy 

Acculron movement ever giver 





Inside this timepiece you'll find no bal- 
ance wheel, no mainspring, no watch- 
works at all. 

None of the parts that make a watch 
run fast or slow. None of the parts that 
have to be cleaned or maintained. 

Accutron time is kept by the vibrations 
of a tuning fork running on an electronic 
circuit. 

Now then. A regular watch divides a 
second into 5 parts. Tick tock tick tock 
tick. 

The Accutron tuning fork divides a sec- 
ond into 360 parts. (It doesn’t have time 
to stand around ticking, but it does hum 
while it works, and you can hear it if you 
hold it to your ear.) 

And because of this unusual precision, 
the Accutron movement comes with the 
first guarantee ever given for the time 
you'll keep 

We guarantee monthly accuracy with- 
in 60 seconds*—which averages out to 
about 2 seconds a day. 

We might also add that the U.S. now 
uses Accutron movements in satellites and 
has issued them to all X-15 pilots. 

Of course, if you aren’t an X-15 pilot, 
something can still be worked out. 
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Almadén’s popular Grenache Rosé is su- 


perb with any dish, for lunch or dinner, at 


This remarkable wine is 


produced exclusively from the renowned 
Grenache grape, grown by Almadén at 
its famed Paicines vineyards in the cool 


coastal Gavilan Mountains of California. 
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broken practically all of Notre Dame's 
Season passing records. 
Finally, there was 


Carroll, a 225-Ib. 


Linebacker Jim 
Georgian who was to 
be the key man in Parseghian’s § pro- 
style 4-4-3 defense. Last year Carroll 
was credited with 59 tackles: this year 
he has already made 120, to lead the 
team. He shrugged off a painful Knee 
injury to stack up a last-ditch Pitt drive 
two weeks ago, and he was easily the 
angriest man on the squad last week 
when newsmen suggested the possibility 
of Michigan State’s upsetting the top- 


ranked Irish. Maybe that’s because he 
is Irish, “Listen,” he growled. “We're 
No. 1. Pve played with losing teams all 


KMUTE K.ROCKNE 
1988 193, 





HESBURGH, PARSEGHIAN & IDOL 
New gold on the dome. 


my life, and nobody's take 
No. | away from me.” 

Nobody is going to take it away from 
Ara Parseghian either—not if the ever 
living. ever-loving spirit of Notre Dame 
can help it. On a “Clobber Board” in 
the Notre Dame locker room, mes- 
sages supposedly sent by rival teams are 
posted to stoke the fires of effort. “Your 
luck has run out.” read one signed The 
Panther. “I will beat you this Saturday 
because I am bigger and stronger and 
meaner than vou are.” Everywhere the 
team the couch goes—instructing 
cajoling. just being there to keep an eye 
on everything. After the Wisconsin 
game. Parseghian told his wife Kath 
leen not to meet him at the airport—"l 
want to go with the team to the cam- 
pus.” Before the Navy game in Phila- 
delphia, local Notre Dame alumni had 
a motorcade all arranged to whisk Irish 
officials from the airport to the hotel 
Parseghian turned down the car, in- 
sisted on riding in the team bus 


going to 


goes, 


For Ara Parseghian, the man who 
cannot stand to lose. the day begins at 
5:30 a.m. with four cups of coffee, usu- 
ally ends with a tranquilizer and the 
Late Late Show. Even when he eats 
he has a pencil in the other hand, dia- 
gramming a play. Is there something 
he has forgotten, some minuscule de- 


tail he has overlooked, some new way to 
win? There has to be. there always ts at 
Notre Dame. Last week, bone-weary, he 


paused in Memorial Building to con- 
“You, 


front a bust of Knute Rockne 
he said softly. “You started all this.” 
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Let Ohevestors supply 


THIs information will help you decide 
if you are interested in mutual funds. 
Each of these funds has a different 
financial objective, yet each offers 
you a diversified selection of profes- 
sionally supervised securities. 


Your Investors Man represents the 
exclusive distributor for these funds. 
Call him—he's as close as your tele- 
phone—and he will provide you with 
a free descriptive booklet (prospectus) 
giving the complete story of each. ... 
Or, if you prefer, use handy coupon. 


Investors Variable Payment Fund: Its ob- 
jectives are to provide you with an 
investment emphasizing common 
stocks with growth possibilities. 

Common Stock Fund: Investors Stock 
Fund. Its objectives are to give you 
long-term capital appreciation pos- 
sibilities and reasonable income from 
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securities emphasizing common stocks. 


Bond and Preferred Stock Fund: Investors 
Selective Fund. Its objectives are to 
provide you with a reasonably stable 
quarterly income while conserving 
the value of your investment. 


Balanced Fund: Investors Mutual. Its 
objectives are to provide you with a 
reasonable return, to preserve your 
capital, and to secure long-term ap- 
preciation possibilities through a 
broad selection of common and pre- 
ferred stocks and investment-quality 
bonds. 


Foreign Investment Fund: Investors In- 
tercontinental Fund. Its objectives 
are to offer you long-term capital 
growth possibilities. Business and in- 
dustry investment in the free world 
will be in substantial proportions on 
each of two or more continents. 
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you with full facts on 
FIVE EXCLUSIVELY DISTRIBUTED 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


“Installment-Type" Face Amount Certificates: 
Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 
offers these certificates to help you 
accumulate money, systematically 
over a period of years. 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Founded 1894 
Investors Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 
(Distributed in most states) =“ 
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MEDICINE 





THANATOLOGY 
Death & Modern Man 


Neither the sun nor death 
can he looked at steadily. 
—La Rochefoucauld 

Modern medicine has steadily pro- 
longed lives, slashed death rates and, 
for many patients, changed drastically 
the very process of dying. Yet, except 
for a handful of psychiatrists, medical 
men have paid only cursory attention 
to the problem they have thus inad- 
vertently intensified: How are the fatal- 
ly ill to be helped to face the end? 

Medical scientists cannot even agree 
on the time when death 
technically occurs. Is it 
when breathing stops? Or 
the heart? Or when brain 
waves cease? Psychologists 
and psychiatrists assert that 
fear of death is universal, 
but disagree about its true 
nature, Freud compared it 
with fears of castration, 
Others believe that: patients 
fear dying itself less than 
their own helplessness and 
uselessness in the process. 

Some believe the fear of 
death is the instinctual root 
of all other fears. ; 

Family Attitude. From e 
his own observations in Col- ‘ 
orado General and Colora- 
do Psychopathic hospitals, 
one thing of which Psychia- 
trist Richard Vanden Bergh 
can be sure is that patients 
are sometimes left terribly 
alone when the end is near. 

“All of us.” he told a con- 
vention of nurses at. the 
University of Colorado 
School of Medicine, “have 

seen the patient who is 

slowly dying of a chronic, 
debilitating illness and has been placed 
in the room farthest from the center of 
the ward. The doctors drop in briefly 
during rounds, glance at his chart, and 
leave almost immediately. The general 
attitude of the ward is: “There's really 
nothing we can do for him—after all, 
he’s dying anyway.’ ” 

This attitude is as appalling to many 
physicians as it is to just about all min- 
isters of religion. But what is to be 
done? The first question that arises is 
whether to tell a patient that he is dy- 
ing. “Much depends,” says the Univer- 
sity of California’s Dr. Alexander Si- 
mon, “on the attitude of the family 
and the patient's own attitude. There 
are some whom I would not tell about 
imminent death because they would 
panic.” Another U. of C. psychiatrist, 
Dr. Robert D. Wald, believes that the 
opposite situation is more common: 
“The assumption is that people don't 
want to die. From my experience, I be- 
lieve that—more often than is generally 
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realized—people reach a point where 
they are willing to die.” To Psycholo- 
gist Herman Feifel of the University of 
Southern California, who has edited a 
book on The Meaning of Death, what 
the patient is told is less important 
than how he is told. 

Who's Afraid? And what about the 
role of the family, now that so many 
more deaths occur in hospitals than at 
home? Psychiatrist’ Wald says tartly: 
“At death scenes, doctors and nurses 
are frightened of families. They feel ac- 
cused by the relatives because they are 
revealed as not being all-powerful. 
Doctors tend to keep families away to 





KOLLWITZ' "THE CALL OF DEATH’ 
For tearful relatives, a coaching problem. 


protect their own self-esteem, though 
perhaps not consciously.” 

There are, to be sure, many cases in 
which it would do no good to have the 
family stage a death watch because the 
patient is in a coma. And such cases are 
becoming vastly more numerous now 
that medical science has learned to pro- 
long the body’s life, or at least some 
signs of life, long after the mind has 
become irreparably clouded. But Dr. 
Vanden Bergh says that he, and most 
doctors, have seen many patients who 
were not only conscious but alert right 
up to the end. Even with a patient 
who is technically comatose, there is 
no way for an outsider to be certain 
how much he senses of what is going 
on around him. 

Probably the only patients who must 
necessarily be deprived of the comfort 
of kinfolk are the growing numbers 
who are sent after surgery to ultra- 
modern recovery rooms from which 
visitors are barred because of the dan- 





ger of infection. In most cases, the 
presence of the family is a good thing. 
Even if the patient does not know his 
relatives are there, it is good for them 
to have the opportunity to learn to ac- 
cept the imminent loss of a loved one. 
But relatives may need to be coached 
in deathside manners, If they have not 
already faced their own emotional 
problems, they may become depressed 
or tearful or even hysterical. Then, in- 
stead of their helping the patient, it is 
the patient who finds himself having to 
console his visitors. 

Too often, says Dr. Wald, there is a 
woeful lack of communication between 
patient and family when death is ap- 
proaching. “This,” he says, “is the very 
time when communication could be 
freer and more rewarding 
than ever before. It is a 
time when old emotional 
conflicts can be resolved. 
I've attended many patients 
who were dying, and knew 
it, but had had no chance 
to discuss their fears with 
anyone. Many were glad of 
the opportunity to talk.” 

What Is He Leaving? A 
major factor in all attitudes 
toward death is religious be- 
lief—or lack of it—in life 
hereafter. Some clergymen 
assert that such a belief is 
all that is needed to take the 
sting out of death. Others, 
like San Francisco's Rabbi 
Alvin I. Fine are more mod- 
erate. “The Judaeo-Chris- 
tian tradition,” says he, “of- 
fers a way of looking at 
death. Religious belief and 
understanding are definitely 
helpful in’ facing death.” 
Psychiatrists, who tend to 
be agnostics, complain that 
the clerical attitude general- 
ly puts too much emphasis 
on where a person is going 
and too little on what he is 
leaving. Like Rabbi Fine, they believe 
that a philosophy of death is an es- 
sential part of life. 

Modern skepticism is intensifying the 
problem of facing death, says the Rev. 
Joseph T. Alves, head of Boston's Ro- 
man Catholic Family Counseling, Inc. 
A social psychologist, Father Alves is 
directing a project for training “social 
volunteers” to help the lonely aged ad- 
just to modern society's pressures and 
to comfort those who are incurably ill. 

There is wide public misunderstand- 
ing, said Father Alves, of the full purpose 
of the Roman Catholic “sacrament ol 
the sick.” Long called “extreme unc- 
tion,” it is still too generally regarded 
as simply the last anointing before 
death. But in modern theology a broad- 
er and more ancient purpose has been 
re-emphasized. The sacrament is not 
only concerned with accommodation to 
death; it is a prayer to God to restore 
the patient to good health. 

In the last analysis, each man must 
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Family Security is built on Four Cornerstones 


One of which is 


LIFE INSURANCE 


We who sell life insurance say that life 
insurance alone is not enough. Sound 
family financing must be built upon 


four cornerstones. 


{2 The first is your cash reserve— 
money in the bank to tide you through 
unexpected emergencies. 

{2 The second cornerstone is ample 
life insurance for family protection. 
{3 The third cornerstone is a fixed in- 
vestment program—a systematic ac- 
cumulation plan to provide you with 
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a specific amount of money in a defi- 
nite number of years. 

{4 The fourth cornerstone is your 
growth investment program giving 
you an opportunity for income and a 
share in the growth of American in- 
dustry. 

Witha full understanding of these bas- 
ic cornerstones, your Investors Man 
can help you choose the life insurance 
that best fits your family’s needs. .. . 
Call your Investors Man today or 
mail coupon now! 
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(No tape threading required.) 


How about a tape recorder that really is portable? One 
that never forces you to wrestle with tape? Well, this one 
is about the size of a 35 mm camera. Slip it in an attaché 
case or a purse—and away you go. Best of all, it loads 
with an ingenious 2-reel cartridge. Just snap it in place, 
press a button and record to your heart's content. (Up to 
30 minutes, if your voice holds out.) When you're finished, 
slip the cartridge out. File it or drop it in the mail. (Please 
note: you never touch the tape.) The point of all this is 
that it makes tape recording so convenient. Interview. 
Save the baby’s first gurgles. Correspond. (Do you have a 
child in school with writer’s cramp? Just think what a pair 
of these could do for a desultory correspondence.) You 
need never wish you had a tape recorder handy. You'll 
have one. One that’s handy, indeed. It’s the new Minia- 
ture Cartridge Tape Recorder, from the New Communica- 
tors Series. At your Westinghouse dealer’s. 


You can be sure if its Westinghouse 


Here is a new kind of tape recorder- 
from Westinghouse. It’s compact, extremely 
portable and loads with a cartridge. 
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The new Westinghouse 
Cartridge Tape Unit 
works like this: 





Tape for the Miniature Cartridge Tape Re- 
corder comes in a neat, compact, 2-reel car- 
tridge—with a 30-minute capacity. You 
merely slip the cartridge into a slot on the 
bottom of the recorder, press a button and 
record. When you're through, release the 
cartridge and take it out. 
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The cartridge comes with a convenient mail- 
ing package, Just address it, add stamps 
and drop itin the mail. You can get extra car- 
tridges and mailers (they’re good for stor- 
age, at your Westinghouse dealer's. 
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The Miniature Cartridge Tape Recorder 
comes with leather case, microphone, ear- 
phone, cartridge and mailer. At your near- 
est Westinghouse dealer's, 


make his own accommodation to death. 
Almost universal is the sentiment of Dr. 
Charles W. Mayo, recently retired from 
active surgery at the Mayo Clinic: “I 
hope that when I die, it will be quick 
But if there is some delay, then I hope 
I'll have somebody I love with me— 
somebody to hold my hand.” 


DENTISTRY 


Fluorides for Better Bites 

Dentists have long been convinced 
that fluoridated drinking water can cut 
cavities in children’s teeth by 60% or 
more. But fluorides may be even more 
valuable than that. At the annual ses- 
sion of the American Dental Associ- 
ation in San Francisco last week. Dr. 
Thomas K. Barber, associate head of 
Pedodontics at the University of Illi- 
nois College of Dentistry, reported that 
fluoridated drinking water can help 
eradicate bad bite—an affliction that 
affects more than half the 50 million 
children in the U.S. 

Dr. Barber's statistics came from a 
study conducted in Evanston, Ill, aft- 
er ten years of fluoridating its water. 
Among Evanston children in the 6-to- 
8 age bracket, said Dr. Barber, maloc- 
clusions were down 20%, while those 
in the 12-to-14 group had 17% fewer 
bad bites than teen-agers in nonfluoridat- 
ed communities. Fluorides, explained 
Dr. Barber, reduce tooth decay in the 
important first permanent molars: early 
loss of these teeth may lead to bite ab- 
normalities and eventual braces or sim- 
ilar tooth-straightening appliances. 

The Evanston study complements 
similar figures from the neighboring 
New York towns of fluoridated New- 
burgh and fluoride-free Kingston. Of 


Newburgh’s teen-agers, 35.2% have 
normal bites, v. only 12% for their 
Kingston counterparts. Significantly, 


Kingston kids lost nine times as many 
permanent teeth, six times as many low- 
er first molars. Reasoned Dr. Barber: 
“The benefits of fluoridation can be 
viewed indirectly as a factor in the re- 
duction of malocclusion.” 


SURGERY 
Repair of a Pitching Arm 


By World Series time, the coldness 
and discomfort that New York Yankee 
Southpaw Whitey Ford had often felt in 
his lett hand became a Strength-robbing 
cramp afflicting his whole arm. But 
not until after the second game when he 
even had trouble shaving did Ford seek 
medical help from Dr. Martin L. Schul- 
man of Long Island Jewish Hospital. 
The diagnosis: Pitcher Ford had an ap- 
parently complete blockage of the axil- 
lary artery, which carries blood through 
the shoulder toward the fingertips. 

The artery had become blocked, pos- 
sibly by fatty deposits, under the shoul- 
der, where muscle and bone crowd it. 
Ford's well-developed muscles and his 
pitching profession aggravated the 
block: everv time he threw a pitch, his 
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muscles and bones would pinch the ar- 
lery, constricting the vessel even as it 
was straining to allow blood to 
through. The most promising therapy 
would be removal of the sympathetic 
nerves that control the contraction of 
smooth muscle in the arterial walls. 

Ford chose to have the operation 
done by famed Cardiovascular Surgeon 
Denton A, Cooley at Houston's St 
Luke's Episcopal Hospital. Last week, 
with Schulman assisting, Cooley made a 
54-in. incision under Ford's left armpit 
into the chest. The surgeon then sepa- 
rated Ford’s ribs, and collapsed a por- 
tion of lung to expose a chain of nerves 
running along the backbone like a string 
of far-apart beads. About four inches of 
the nerves were removed, and the inci- 
sion closed. The entire operation took 
barely 90 minutes. 

Next day a beaming Ford met with 
Houston-resident’ Johnny Keane, the 
new Yankee manager. “I brushed my 
teeth,” said Ford, “and | think in a cou- 
ple of days I'll shave.” The operation, 
said Dr, Cooley, was a success. “The 
removal of these nerves permits blood 
to flow through collateral channels to 
supply the muscles of the arm itself, 
and causes no interference with mus- 
cular power or sensation in his arm.” 

The only odd thing Ford will notice 
now is that his left hand will not per- 
spire because the missing nerves con- 
trolled the sweat glands: it will feel 
warmer than his right hand because 
blood vessels will be dilated, The main 
axillary artery blockage cannot be 
cleared up by drugs, and if Ford's 
cramps return next year, about the only 
thing left will be surgery to bypass the 
blocked artery with a piece of his own 
vein or a Dacron tube. But by week’s 
end Dr. Cooley was a relieved optimist: 
“Now | Know how the surgeon felt who 
operated on Caruso’s vocal cords.” 


pass 
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GRAVE BELOW CUSTIS-LEE MANSION 


MONUMENTS 
A Tomb for J.F.K. 


Almost a year to the day after Presi- 
dent Kennedy was assassinated, plans 
for his permanent grave were approved. 
It will remain on that rolling slope in 
Arlington National Cemetery where he 
was first buried. Embellished with a 
minimum of architectural detail by 
Kennedy's friend, Architect John Carl 
Warnecke, the grave is far more mod- 
est than another illustrious tomb in Ar- 
lington, that of the Unknown Soldier. 

Warnecke, 45, was a logical choice 
to design the site. Kennedy idolized his 
heroics as a Stanford University foot- 
ball hero and with his art adviser Wil- 
liam Walton, picked him to renovate 
Washington, D.C.’s Lafayette Square. 
“This may be the only monument we 
leave,” said Kennedy. His widow chose 
Warnecke to leave one more. 

Approached by a circular walkway, 
the tomb rises a few steps above an 
elliptical plaza, completing a 1.3-mile 
axis with the large Lincoln Memorial 
across the Potomac. The graves, includ- 
ing those of his two dead infants, are 
marked by flat slate stones set in a 
grassy plot bordered by a low plinth, 
where the eternal flame, cupped in a 
modern version of a classic oil lamp, 
will continue to burn. Behind it, but 
subordinate to the classic-revival facade 
of the historic Custis-Lee Mansion atop 
the slope, is a low, short wall, flanked 
by flowering magnolias, which will bear 
the presidential seal and short quota- 
tions from Kennedy's speeches. How 
much the memorial will cost is not 
clear, “Don't know,” commented Wal- 
ton. “Glad I don't. Plenty.” 

The design is more an appreciation 


of a natural site than a monument of 
masonry. Visitors who will go there 


cannot avoid pondering the powerful 
poetry of the vista toward the capital. 
It was one of Kennedy’s favorites. Some 
time before his death, he and a friend 
stood where he now is buried, Re- 
marked the late President: “I could 
stay here forever.” That came true too 
suddenly, but his observation has only 
enhanced his resting place. , 
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VIEW OF GRAVE TOWARD WASHINGTON 
“I could stay here forever.” 


ART 


SCULPTURE 
Toys for All Ages 


The sculpture seems like the pastime 
of a thousand elves. Perhaps the tiny 
fellows actually exist in the mischievous 
mind of Alexander Calder, who, at 
66, has all the mien of a beardless 
Santa Claus, right down to his habitual 
red flannel shirt. He has given so much 
to the world for so long that he is the 
U.S.’s best-known artist abroad. His 
fancies in metal strike many people as 
toys, but also remind them that toys are 
made to stimulate the imagination. 

Calder began rebuilding toys for him- 
self when he was eight. He would em- 
bellish them with a snippet of wire here 
and there, sometimes to give them more 
motion. From then on, a pair of pliers 
became his tool to remake the world. 
His toys are for all ages, and can be as 
ominous in their ease as fellow New 
Englander Robert Frost's poetry. Last 
week his bobbing mobile The Ghost 
and his sprawling stabile Guillotine for 
Eight met like stalactite and stalagmite 
in the great rotunda of Manhattan's 
Guggenheim Museum (see opposite 
page). Frank Lloyd Wright's architec- 
ture never had better tenants: a 361- 
piece retrospective that could equally 
well establish Calder as a wizard of the 
wind, a Wright Brothers’ Rodin, or the 
greatest tinker of all time. 

Ringmaster. Calder is a third-gener- 
ation sculptor: his grandfather is. still 
remembered in Philadelphia for his stat- 
ue of William Penn atop the city hall. 
But Calder early abandoned the thou- 
sand-year tradition that insisted upon 
sculpture as a form-in-the-round whose 
contours were its boundaries. He em- 
braced space with his mobiles, some- 
times in a bear hug, sometimes in a 
fencer’s riposte. He became Known as 
the man who made sculpture move. 
Actually, the Russian constructivists 
and Dadaist Marcel Duchamp did it 





ETERNAL FLAME 





years before him, but no one has ever 
made cubic feet dance and gambol as 
has Calder. His work is the apotheosis 
of open form: space is his circus, all 
three rings, all three dimensions. 

The circus itself, in its seamy, gaudy 
splendor, was Calder’s first fascination. 
He tried many trades, from lumberjack 
to able seaman; he was graduated from 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 1919 
as a mechanical engineer. Drawing 
came naturally, and five years out of 
college he signed on as an illustrator 
for the National Police Gazette. To 
his delight, one day he was assigned to 
sketch the circus. Barnum & Bailey was 
so pleased that it gave him a free en- 
trance pass. He followed the American 
artists’ trail to Paris, where he made his 
own toy circus in which he sat perform- 
ing like some child Gargantua for such 
luminaries as Fernand Léger, Joan 
Miro, and Jean Cocteau. 

Mondrian in Motion, Calder made 
his restless, looping pencil line draw in 
wire, caricaturing his audience, some- 
times with barbs. The toast of Paris, 
Josephine Baker, was his first’ metal 
portrait in 1926; her belly button turned 
into a shimmying, shaking brass spiral. 
All that was delightful, a gadgeteer’s 
daydream, until one day Calder visited 
Mondrian’s studio. 

The 1930 visit, Calder recalls, was 
“the necessary shock.” The de Stijlist’s 
studio, with its neat plane geometry of 
primary colors (which Calder hence- 
forth stuck to) stilled the errant Yan- 
kee. “But how fine it would be,” Calder 
thought, “if everything moved.” He 


gave Mondrian wings. He balanced 
metal cutouts on wire arms, and in 
1932, Duchamp dubbed them “mo- 
biles.”. Almost as much as Mondrian’s 
forms, the stiff nature of metal forced 
Calder toward abstraction. 

Patchwork Scrapper. So popular 


were Calder’s mobiles that manufactur- 
ers have since imitated them in mass 
production. Calder himself has clung 
to few mechanical tools, prefers riv- 
ets instead of welding, paints his mo- 
biles with brushes instead of spraying 
them. Sprung from the modern esthetic 
that sees wisdom in childhood, his work 
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ALEXANDER CALDER'S 35-FT.-LONG MOBILE “THE GHOST” FLOATS 
LIKE A PETALED CHANDELIER IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE GUGGEN- 
HEIM MUSEUM. AT LEFT IS A 22-FT. STABILE, “GUILLOTINE FOR EIGHT." 





'THE ONLY ONLY BIRD" (1952) 


"MODEL FOR THE WORLD'S FAIR 1939 


A MULTIPLE EXPOSURE CATCHES THE BLENDING RS AND MOTION OF "BLUE AMONG YELLOW & RED" (1963 








CALDER AT WORK 
Blunt as shears, innocent as a circus. 


is a comment on, rather than patent ap- 
proval of, the Machine Age. For the 
fun of it, Calder makes his own family 
kitchenware—ladles, forks, spoons— 
using leftover scrap metal; he snips out 
toys for his grandchildren and jewelry 
for his wife. He is, in effect, a sophisti- 
cated primitive who sees the root ol 
art in craft and invention 

In his studios in Roxbury, Conn., and 
Saché, France, Calder builds up his 
balanced mobiles by trial and tumble 
Says he: “It's like making a patchwork 
quilt. You can't predict.” A mobile can 
be tiny as a hummingbird: others are so 
outsize that airports find them favorite 
lobby decor. One stabile, his Teodelapio 
in Spoleto, Italy, is the largest metal 
sculpture in modern times: it is 59 ft 
high, weighs 30 tons, and trucks can 
pass underneath it. “If its impeccable,” 
he says, “it can be made into any scale.” 

Glittering Bird. The reason for Cal 
der’s unlimited scale is that he is a space 
prober. His mobiles stir through space 
like tree branches in a breeze. His 
stabiles (unmoving sculpture) are sau 
rian girders that seem to slunk through 
the landscape. yet loom with a delicacy 
all their own. Yet their universality is 
shot through with humility. Visitors to 
the Guggenheim wandered beneath huge 
stabiles, paused to observe his The Only 
Only Bird (see opposite): it is a pop 
like dodo made of beer and coffee cans 
whose title is drawn from a slogan on 
a can rather than being a claim to 
uniqueness, In its common materials, 
the tin bird outglitters a peacock. 

Motion makes Calder’s imagery 
Line meanders, mobiles wobble, sta- 
biles broad-jump. His art is open and 
practical, restless and even coarse. 
Blunt as his shears permit, it also is in 
love with innocence and in charge of 
material reality. It is “l00% Ameri- 
can,” as Léger once stated, yet as in- 
ternational an expression as any man 
who ever made happiness with his 
hands. 
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Now— magnificent Magnavox quality in a portable TV 


Magnavox portable TV will give you years and years of dependable, 
trouble-free performance and pleasure. You get sharp, crystal-clear 
pictures even in fringe areas. The Stowaway 107 (shown) has three I. F. 
stages (not two), telescoping dipole antenna, exclusive Magnavox 
Bonded Circuitry, plus tilt-down carrying handle, only $124.90. Other 
magnificent portable TV from 


$99.90 at your Magnavox dealer RA agn 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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SPACE 


The Late-Starting Rocket 

For years, the loudest noises in the 
aerospace business have been the rum- 
ble of liquid-fueled boosters blasting 
spacecraft into orbit, the sharper roar 
of solid-fuel military missiles climbing 
into their long trajectories, and the con- 
tinuing, wordy battles between the pro- 
moters of each type. Now, back of the 
racket, can be heard the insistent voice 
of still another competitor in the rock- 
etry race—the hybrid that manufac- 
tures its power by combining liquid oxi- 
dant with solid fuel. Detractors may 


HYBRID ENGINE 
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scoff that the hybrid combines all the 
dangers and difficulties of both solids 
and liquids. Its champions are confident 
that it is better than either. “Within 
about one year,” says Douglas Ordahl, 
director of hybrid development at Unit- 
ed Technology Center of United Air- 
craft Corp., “a hybrid will perform in 
orbital flight and prove that it can do all 
the things we claim for it.” 

Fierce Fluid. A typical hybrid is a 
comparatively simple product of a com- 
plex science. It is basically a pressurized 
tank for liquid oxidizer, behind which 
sits a combustion chamber lined with 
solid fuel. The two propellants are usu- 
ally hypergolic—they ignite spontane- 
ously when they come in contact with 
each other. A valve permits a jet of 
oxidizer to squirt into the rear chamber, 
combustion begins, and a hot, high- 
temperature flame roars out of the noz- 
zle. The oxidizer valve can be used as a 
throttle to reduce the thrust and the en- 
gine can be stopped and started any 
number of times, a maneuver that is 
difficult or impossible with almost all 
other types of rockets. 

In all-solid rockets the oxidizer and 
fuel must be mixed together intimately, 
a requirement that rules out many high- 
energy combinations that would start 
reacting as soon as they came in con- 
tact. Hybrids have no such difficulty. 
Their fuel can be hopped up with a 
high proportion of high-energy pow- 
dered metals or metallic hydrides, but 
in the absence of an oxidizer, they re- 
main as inert as an auto tire. The oxi- 
dizer may be a fiercely reactive fluid 


such as OF. (oxygen difluoride), but 
since it stays in its own tank until need- 
ed, it behaves itself. When the two com- 
ponents come together, they burn with 
extremely high specific impulse, the 
measure of rocket power. 

Best of all, say their boosters, hybrids 
are free of the complicated plumbing 
demanded by the liquids, and their inert 
fuel cannot cause an explosion. A solid- 
fuel rocket, on the other hand, has a 
“grain” (propellant mixture) that burns 
all over its surface. If the grain is 
cracked, the sides of the crack may start 
burning too: pressure may increase un- 
til the rocket explodes. The solid pro- 
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pellant can be riddled with cracks or 
even stacked up like bricks without in- 
creasing the burning rate. 

Beautiful Flame. With so many ad- 
vantages, what can be wrong with hy- 
brids? A great deal, say their critics. 
Worst of all is low-combustion efficien- 
cy; the fuel and oxidizer tend to escape 
through the exhaust nozzle before they 
have reacted. They burn as a long, 
beautiful flame, which wastes much of 
its energy on empty air. When the hy- 
brid is throttled down by partially clos- 
ing the oxidizer valve, its efficiency gets 
worse, sometimes falling as low as 20% . 

But all such objections are out of 
date, insists U.T.C.’s Ordahl. He admits 
that early hybrids spat unburned pro- 
pellants out their nozzles, but he claims 
that the habit has been cured by baffles 
that keep the propellants from escaping 
before they have mixed and burned. 
Baffles and other improvements, says 
Ordahl, have boosted combustion effi- 
ciency to 90% in some U.T.C. hybrids. 
Aerojet-General Corp. has a different 
kind of baffle that is said to get 95%. 
The Reaction Motors Division of Thio- 
kol Chemical Corp. believes that good 
burning under variable conditions can 
best be had by injecting extra oxidizer 
near the rear of the combustion cham- 
ber or downstream from the baffles. 

Looking into the future, the hybrid 
men see big hybrid space boosters using 
extremely cheap fuels: liquid oxygen 
and ordinary rubber. For extra per- 
formance in upper-stage rockets, they 
have high hopes for hybrids using fuel 
that is almost entirely powdered metal. 





If a little hydrogen is burned along with 
the metal and its oxidizer, the hybrid 
will become a “tribrid.” Its specific im- 
pulse will rise into the range of the yet 
to be built nuclear rockets. But there 
will be nothing like the “nukes’” penal- 
ties in cost and danger. 


ELECTRONICS 
Battles by Starlight 


The sentry nervously stares at the 
ink-dark night. Among the rustlings of 
leaves and insects he hears a harder, 
hostile sound. He raises his rifle and 
presses an eye to a rubber cup at the 
end of a tubular scope. Now black- 
ness turns into an eerie green glow; the 
sentry can see trees, bushes, rocks. If an 
enemy patrol is creeping toward him, 
he can spot the moving figures with 
surprising ease. 

So far, such scenes have been acted 
out only in practice, but the Army's 
new night-seeing scope is proving so 
practical that it soon will be made in 
quantity for troops in the field. And 
once on active duty, the new sighting 
devices should prove to be a marked 
advance over the famed snooperscopes 
that were so useful in World War II. 
The trouble with the snooperscopes was 
that they needed their own light source 
—a searchlight that illuminated targets 
with an infra-red beam. That was in- 
visible to the naked eye but could eas- 
ily be seen by an enemy equipped with 
relatively simple detection devices. The 
snooperscope sniper often found him- 
self a sitting duck, his own infra-red 
searchlight pinpointing his position. 

The Army’s new night peeper leaves 
no such signature. It needs only the 
faint light that comes from the moon, 
stars or sky glow, which is never en- 
lirely absent. This light, bouncing off 
targets, is focused on a semitransparent 
screen at the front end of an extremely 
sensitive electron tube. The screen is 
photoemissive—it gives off electrons 
when struck by the faintest light. These 
photoelectrons are then speeded up by 
high electrical charges so that when 
they hit a phosphor (luminescent) 
screen in the tube, they make a much 
brighter image. The process is repeated 
three times, until it produces a picture 
thousands of times brighter than the 
starlit target viewed by an unaided eye. 

The night-light scopes have $18 mil- 
lion of development behind them, and 
they come in three sizes. The smallest, 
which fits on a rifle or can be used as a 
hand telescope, weighs only 52 Ibs., in- 
cluding its 6-volt batteries. Larger, 20- 
Ib. scopes with a wider field of view are 
meant for use with recoilless rifles or 
other crew-handled weapons. The big- 
gest scopes weigh 40 Ibs. and sit fatly 
on tripods. Through their wide-angle 
lenses, a commander can keep track of 
the stumbling confusion of a night bat- 
tle. He can see his own forces along with 
the enemy's, and hopefully send en- 
lightened orders that will result in a 
starlit victory. 
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If you happen to be, or hope to be, 
president of a gas company 
you can spend a profitable minute 


reading about 5 ways Garrett 
is involved in your business. 


= briefly is what they are: 


1. Total Energy Systems. 
Garrett has a number of operating 
installations across the country. 
The heart of each system is an 
AiResearch Model 831 industrial 
gas turbine. 

Probably the most famous is the 
one at the New York World’s Fair. 
A Garrett total energy package is 
producing 400 cycle power for the 
brilliant exterior lighting at the 





Festival of Gas Pavilion. Gas tur- 
bine waste heat is used to air con- 
dition the entire pavilion. During 
a power interruption last summer, 
this building was the only one to 
remain lighted and air conditioned 
because of the Garrett self- 
contained system. 

Another typical application is 
Garrett's AiResearch Facility, 
Torrance, California. It generates 
both 400 and 60 cycle power, and 
provides air conditioning for a por- 
tion of the modern facility includ- 
ing one of the largest employee 
cafeterias in the area. 

2. Total Air Conditioning 
Systems. Garrett engineers have 
designed a package which utilizes 
the AiResearch Model 831 indus- 
trial gas turbine to provide shaft 
driven and waste heat refrigera- 
tion as well as electrical power. 
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3. Total Air Condi- 
tioning plus Standby 
Power. This Garrett 
system uses natural gas 
primarily to provide com- 
plete air conditioning. 

Yet it is so designed 
that, in an emergency, 
it instantly generates 
250 kw of power for other uses 
and still produces 200 tons of cool- 
ing for essential areas. 

4. Pressure Drop Power 
Recovery. Here is a concept that 
utilizes the high-ratio pressure 
drop across gas distribution lines. 

Garrett experience with turbo- 
expanders led to this system which 
can produce 400 tons of cooling or 
250 kw of electrical power from an 
otherwise wasted gas ‘‘waterfall?’ 

The first installation is going in 
now on a North Dakota gas line. 

5. Gas Liquefaction. Proven 
Garrett heat exchangers, turbo- 
expanders, cryogenic containers 
and controls, go into this system 
that can reduce one million cubic 
feet of gas to the volume of a tank 
10 feet in diameter and 20 feet 
long. The liquid gas is stored at 
cryogenic temperatures. 

A Garrett liquefaction plant is 





already operating in Los Angeles. 

The acceptance by industry of 
the Garrett concepts has resulted 
in a significant price reduction for 
its turbine-powered total energy 
packages. This reduction makes it 
possible for Garrett-AiResearch 
customers to gain the advantages 
of a gas turbine energy system at 
operating costs less than those of 
purchased power. 

You can probably think of 
specific applications for any one 
of these five Garrett systems. For 
further information write to: 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divi- 
sion, 180 N. Aviation Boulevard, 
El Segundo, California. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


How to Get “Nationwide” 

That gentle and thoughtful critic of 
schools. James B. Conant. this week il- 
luminates another problem that the U.S. 
didn't quite realize it had. In a new 
book, he says that the way the country 
shapes educational policy—on teaching 
reforms in grade schools, for example, 
or standards for advanced placement, 
or teacher recruiting—is chaotic and 
costly. After a wistful salute to the pol- 
icymaking ministries of education in Eu- 
rope. Conant acknowledges that the 
U.S. Constitution prevents the Federal 
Government from taking on such an 
overriding job. So, with a touch of de- 
fensiveness (“I am well aware that there 
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CRITIC CONANT 
Seeking a cure for shortsightedness. 


is no novelty in suggesting . . ."), he 
Suggests a committee, responsible to 
state legislatures, to make “nationwide” 
educational policy, 

The Establishment. At present, says 
Conant in Shaping Educational Policy 
(McGraw-Hill; $3.95), decisions are 
made by a “jumble” of forces that in- 
clude 4,000 decentralized school boards, 
state education departments often run 
by political hacks, the hydra-headed 
“establishment” of education professors 
and accrediting agencies, and_ fiercely 
competing public and private colleges. 
“The politics of education,” he warns, 
“is rapidly becoming the politics of 
frustration.” 

Members of the Texas legislature. for 
example, told Conant that they were 
under heavy pressure from local con- 
stituents to allow junior colleges to be- 
come four-year schools. “Every institu- 
tion is out for itself,” confessed a law- 
maker, “and when this happens educa- 
tion becomes a pork barrel.” Only two 
states. California and New York, fol- 
low master plans for higher education. 
Planning for public and secondary 
schools is equally incoherent. A “classic 
example” is Indiana, where the state 
superintendent of schools is elected on 
# partisan political ballot and staffs the 
agency on the spoils system. 
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Trusty Trustees. Conant’s cure for 
such shortsightedness is the creation of 
an “Interstate Commission for Planning 
a Nationwide Educational Policy.” The 
commission. as Conant envisions it. 
ought to be a formal compact approved 
by Congress and composed of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the states—not ed- 
ucators but rather distinguished citizens 
such as those that serve as trustees of 
topnotch universities. 

The spadework would be performed 
by perhaps 30 “working parties” of ex- 
perts exploring problems state-by-state, 
Then. with the power of the states be- 
hind its specific recommendations, the 
group would have a good chance of 
getting congressional funds to meet the 
itemized demands. With such a plan, 
says Conant, the U.S. could devise a 
nationwide educational policy “ade- 
quate to meet the challenges of the new 
and awesome age in which we live.” 


PROFESSORS 


Two Cultures in the Corridors 

On the mantelpiece of the high-ceil- 
inged drawing room in London stood 
a bronze minotaur by Sculptor-Painter 
Michael Ayrton. On the walls hung two 
early canvases by Sidney Nolan. Novel- 
ist C. P. Snow leaned forward on the 
edge of a sofa, planted his elbows on 
his Knees and lit a Senior Service. 

“It was late Friday when it became 
clear that Labor could form the gov- 





ernment,” he said. “My wife and I 
were speculating, rather sardonically, 


on the numbers of people there must 
be sitting beside their telephones at that 
moment, hoping for a call from Down- 
ing Street. On Sunday afternoon | went 
for a long walk, ruminating on the same 
subject. That the telephone might ring 
never entered my mind for a moment, 
but almost the minute | finished my 
walk the phone went. Could I present 
myself at Downing Street in an hour, 
and please to come in by the back 
door? T went round.” 

Harold Wilson gave Snow a Scotch 
and asked him how he'd feel about 
“being No. 2 to Frank Cousins in the 
Ministry of Technology. Of course I 
said yes. After all, one has talked so 
much about it one would feel a bit of 
a stinker not to have a go at it.” 

Life Imitates Art. Thus did Snow, 
59, sometime physicist, Cambridge don, 
civil servant, business executive and 
portrayer-in-fiction of Britain’s rulers, 
begin a new career: Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Minister of Technology in 
Wilson's new government. which has 
raided labs and lecture halls for aca- 
demic talent to fill Key posts in educa- 
tion, defense, science, economics. 

For Snow, an apostle of science who 
made his reputation by deploring the 
“two cultures” communications gap be- 
tween scientists and humanists. it will 
be an opportunity to apply new tech- 


nology to Britain’s aging industry, med- 
ical research and nature conservation 
—and make notes for his next novel. 
To become Her Majesty's spokesman 
in the House of Lords. where Laborite 
Snow makes his debut this week. he ex- 
changed the knightly title of “Sir” for a 
life peerage as Lord Snow of Leicester, 
the industrial town where he was raised. 

"“Charmingly Square." Like Civil 
Servant Lewis Eliot, fictional hero of 
his series of novels, Snow was born 
“shabby genteel, really, just a cut above 
the working class.” Their careers have 
run parallel for two decades, and Snow's 
newest book, Corridors of Power, 
makes the coincidence even closer, 

The novel, already published in the 
U.S. (Time, Sept. 18). is just out in 
England. With Snow’s consent. Pub- 
lisher and former Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan delayed publication un- 





LORD SNOW (BY AYRTON) 
Entering by the back door. 


til after the election because the leading 
character, an ambitious young Tory 
minister named Roger Quaife, is speed- 
ed to ruin over an adulterous affair 
that voters could have taken for the 
Profumo scandal, Quaife’s adviser is 
none other than Lewis Eliot, and Snow 
will similarly be chief counselor to a 
Cabinet member (where the parallel 
ends: Union Leader Cousins is not 
known to be involved in any scandal). 
“Fantastic,” says Snow, “that 1 should 
step so nearly into the shoes of my 
character.” 

Conservative politicians — gleefully 
roasted the novel. Former Education 
Minister Sir Edward Boyle sniffed that 


Snow's fictional Prime Minister was 
“pretty incredible.” Frontbencher Tain 
Macleod said that “as a portrait of 


Tory politics half a dozen years ago, 
it is charmingly square.” Quintin Hogg 
mused. “Where are the snows of yester- 
year?” Literary critics were kinder, ex- 
cept for Cambridge Don F. R. Leavis, 
whose 1962 onslaught on Snow as “por- 
tentously ignorant” remains a bloody 
monument in the history of British liter- 
ary warfare. Leavis acidly remarked: 
“Snow is in his heaven, the House of 
Lords.” Snow urbanely shrugged off the 
critics. That's what Lewis Eliot would 
have done. 
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For years, the weakest link in the chain of a color TV picture 
tube has been the red phosphor. This necessitated a down- 
grading of the blue and green phosphors to achieve color 
balance—at the expense of brilliance. 

The Sylvania Electronic Components Group tackled this 
vexing problem and came up with an intense red phosphor 
using the rare earth europium as the color agent. This per- 
mitted the upgrading of the blue and green phosphors to 
the higher red level. Result: The Sylvania Color Bright 85 
picture tube, with reds that stay red, whiter whites, true- 
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Sylvania/ECG has the answer 


to-life hues, and a picture that can be viewed in daylight 
too, because it's 43% brighter on the average over 
standard color TV tubes. 

Advanced component design such as this is the result 
of integrated research and engineering in all of the basic 
sciences. 

One of the components developed by Sylvania ECG may 
solve a problem you have in system design. 

Sylvania Electronic Components Group, Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 730 Third Avenue, New York 10017. 
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From Kamakura to Kansas City—wherever you travel, Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques have been there before. They’re known and accepted the world over. And they 
come with a money-back guarantee. Lost or stolen cheques are replaced anywhere. 
Carry money only you can spend—BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
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Low Corpuscle Count 


Youngblood Hawke pays excessive 
respect to the antic Hollywood tradition 
of turning bad novels into worse movies. 
Herman Wouk’s 1962 bestseller about 
a young novelist’s spectacular career 
seemed to be written with one eye on 
Thomas Wolfe and one eye on an even- 
tual film sale, but this foresighted assist 
did not save the movie from ineptitude. 

Wouk described his hero as a cigar- 
smoking Kentucky coal trucker, huge, 
thick-featured and rustic, “a hulking 
sloven of twenty-six who had written 
an ugly bellowing dinosaur of a novel.” 





FRANCISCUS & PAGE IN “HAWKE” 
Tamed Wolfe. 


In the slender person of James Fran- 
ciscus, schoolteacher star of TV's Mr. 
Novak, Youngblood’s red corpuscle 
count seems low. Down home, Mama 
Mildred Dunnock no sooner scolds him 
about “wastin’ yur time scribblin’ sto- 
ries than the phone rings. Long dis- 
tance. A famous publisher is plumb cra- 
zy about his book. He heads for Man- 
hattan, meets a fetching editor (Suzanne 
Pleshette) whose first act of loyalty is to 
set him up in a $50-a-month garret with 
a skylight, a terrace, and a splendid view 
of the city’s challenging spires. In mov- 
ies like Younghlood Hawke, every office, 
flat and cellar bistro adroitly manages 
to look out on the skyline. 

The rest of the film looks in on Man- 
hattan’s literati, proffering u view of 
life at the top that will be wonderfully 
satisfying to restless schoolgirls in Great 
Falls. Everyone is crude but beautiful, 
and Max Steiner's busy background mu- 
sic puts every known human emotion 
into italics, Champagne flows. Famous 
critics stagger to their feet at parties, 
uttering dire absurdities about “the 
prime young stag hunted to death by 
rich hunters.” Youngblood is hounded 
to the bed of a sleek, wealthy matron 
(Genevieve Page). He goes on to ac- 
quire the Pulitzer Prize, his own pub- 
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lishing house, part ownership in a shop- 
ping center—and bankruptcy, moral 
and fiscal. Finally, while penning an- 
other doorstopper to pay off his debt to 
a Swiss bank, he catches pneumonia. 
“Apparently fell into the stream while 
Irving to make it to the road with his 
manuscript.” says the doctor with in- 
nocent wit. In the book, the author dies, 
but in the movie he survives—presum- 
ably to prove that a doomed genius has 
as much right to live as anybody. 


Puppet Show 

Send Me No Flowers. Well, they've 
finally gone and done it. Five years after 
they started making Pillow Talk, Rock 
Hudson and Doris Day have tied the 


knot. And moved into a mortgage- 
covered cotlage in commuterland. And 
joined the very best country club. 


And subsided into exurban sprawl. But 
not for long. Something inevitably goes 
wrong with Mr. and Mrs. Right. 

With nothing real to worry about, 
Rock starts worrying about himself. Ev- 
ery time his gums bleed he imagines 
hemophilia. Every litthe freckle has a 
meaning all its own: cancer! One day 
he feels some minor heartburn, suspects 
a major heart attack, rushes off to con- 
sult his best friend and neighbor (Tony 
Randall). 

“I've got bad news,” he announces. 

“Nothing that’s going to affect prop- 
erty values, | hope.” 

“It's my ticker—it’s curtains.” 

“Holy cow, that’s terrible! I—are you 
going to tell your wife? You remember 
how she was when the dog died. This 
could be worse.” 

Rock modestly agrees, and decides 
not to upset his featherheaded fem. In- 
stead, he thoughtfully attempts to select 
a successor who can provide for the 
poor widow. Inspired by his buddy's 
“nobility,” Tony dashes off an advance 
draft of a funeral eulogy: “They needed 
a good sport in heaven.” But the little 
woman is confused; she figures that 
Rock is fixing her up with a slimy oilion- 
aire in order to justify an affair of his 
own. To set her straight, Rock is forced 
to confess his condition. To set him 
straight, Doris produces a memorable 
wifely weirdie. “Promise me.” she urges 
him tenderly, “that you'll never keep 
anything like that from me again.” Ete. 

Displayed to Broadway audiences as 
a comedy of character (Time, Dec. 19, 
1960), Flowers seemed artificial and 
soon wilted under critical disesteem. 
Rearranged for moviegoers as a formula 
farce, the show still seems artificial but 
the artifice somehow seems right—in a 
puppet show, who needs reality? Direc- 
tor Norman Jewison deserves three small 
cheers for the skillful manipulation ot 
his principal puppets. Actor Randall, 
who as always looks like an unsolicited 
testimonial for psychoanalysis, achieves 
a socko series of belt-stretching belly 
laughs. Actor Hudson, who is sensitively 











The 


silent 
season for 
Chequers Scotch 
is not just what 
it seems. 


“The silent season at our distillery,” 
says Manager MacKenzie, “is anything 
but that.”” True, when summer comes and 
the water of the burns becomes too warm 
to cool our wort, to condense the spirit 
vapour in the copper worm, then our 
works cease production. Small profit to 
risk the repute of our goods only to obtain 
a final run of spirit below our standard. 


The distillery is silent in that sounds 
of whisky making are not to be heard, but 
courtyard and interior are abustle with 
activity, There are casks to recooper and 
make ready, lofts to be filled with barley 
following the ingathering of the harvest 
from neighbouring fields, peat to be laid 
by in the store. And when autumn arrives 
to chill the hillside waters before they 
flow into our premises, we turn again to 
the ancient routines of our manufacture. 


A singular mellow softness 


It is in this distillery that we make the 
heart whisky of our Chequers Scotch, a 
spirit of a singular 
mellow softness. 
Chequers is now 
being despatched 
to America in re- 
stricted amount. We 
admit to pride in it; 
we trust you will 
agree such pride is 
not ill-founded. 


Joun McEwan & Go. Ltn. 


By Elgin in Moraysiire, Scotland 
PROVRIETORS OF THE BRAND 


(CHEQUERS 


Ltd, New York, Are Appointed 
tors For Chequers in The United 
* BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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cast as the half-dead hero, has seldom 
performed so inoffensively. And Actress 
Day, who at 40 should maybe stop try 
ing to play Goldilocks, comes off as a 
cheerful, energetic and wildly overdec- 
orated Mama Bear. 


Winning Losers 
Rio Conchos lays money on the 


> . J 

sToredtalaliarss rey i rs | spicy iel(s somewhat odd proposition that the 
West was won by losers. Its motley 
heroes are an incompetent Army officer 
(Stuart Whitman), his much-abused Ne- 
gro aide (Cleveland Fullback Jim 
Brown), a half-breed cutthroat (Tony 
Franciosa), and a grizzled lay-about 
(Richard Boone) who loves red-eye 
as passionately as he loathes redskins. 

Conveniently flung together by hard 
luck, the four men head _ through 
Apache country to find a Southern 
trader who may know the whereabouts 
of 2,000 carbines stolen from a U.S 
Cavalry shipment. En route they brawl 
and bicker, drink and debauch in a 
rugged Old West that appears to be 
crawling with bandidos, prostitutes and 
sadistic savages. They add an Indian 
girl to their retinue, a sensible primi 
tive who talks litthe and doesn't keep 
any of the fellows awake nights. 

This virile, whimsical odyssey rises to 
a not-quite-credible climax at the Mexi 
can hideout of Dixie Renegade Edmond 
O’Brien, It is two years since Appomat- 
tox, but O'Brien, nursing a mad dream 
that he will resume the Civil War, has 
established himself in a sort of alfresco 
plantation house as commander in chiet 
of 1,000 or more Apache Confederate 
troops. Crazy, sure. But if Rio Conchos 
is no High Noon, it is a tough-minded 
little western that cuts the television 
competition down to size. It makes most 
of the saddlesoap operas that jockey 
for space on the home screen look like 
Brand-X_ horseplay. 
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“Spicy” is the word for the clean, crisp, all-man Sportsman fra- ’ 
grance. Look for all three... After Shave, Cologne, Pre-Electric... y 


in Sportsman’s handsome NEW “English hunting horn” bottle. 


And don’t forget Sportsman’s New D-Bar for long-lasting 
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r maw Better horseplay. 
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deodorant protection. 


McENERY & MILLS IN “MOON-SPINNERS” 
Girlish Bond. 


Thrills, Spills & Pola Negri 


The Moon-Spinners. The mere no- 
tion of a juvenile suspense thriller by 
Walt Disney is apt to give moviegoers 
the heebie-jecbies. It calls up unnerving 
images. Seven stray cats finding their 
way home to a haunted castle. Donald 
Duck meeting Frankenstein. Hordes of 
psychotic chipmunks slaughtering each 
other for nuts. But The Moon-Spinners, 
filmed in picture-book color on the 
island of Crete, turns out to be daft 
and breezy escapism assigned to a cast 
of flesh-and-blood actors headed by 
Hayley Mills. Given a plot that might 
fit snugly into the Nancy Drew mystery 
series, Hayley plays it with the knowing 
air of a junior-miss James Bond. 

Hayley and her aunt (Joan Green- 
wood), vacationing at a sunny village 
inn, meet a spirited young English com- 
patriot (Peter McEnery). Enter Eli 
Wallach, as the swarthy Greek villain 
who knows that Peter knows too much 
about a jewel theft back in London, 
and the plot begins to fizz. Peter turns 
up, with a bullet wound. in an ancient 
spooky crypt. Hayley skips to the res- 
cue. Showing an appetite for danger 
that 007 himself might envy, she is 
bound and gagged in a_ rat-infested 
granary, makes a wild leap to freedom 
on the rotating vanes of a windmill, 
cracks a rifle butt over a thug’s skull, 
commandeers a speedboat and_ belts 
down a couple of drinks—all to help 
recover a fabulous emerald necklace 

The film's choicest surprise occurs in 
the last reel or so, when Hayley blithely 
Outwits 69-year-old Pola Negri. fenmme 
fatale of the silent era. In her first 
film since 1943, Temptress Negri, cod- 
dling her pet cheetah aboard an im- 
probable yacht, plays an eccentric mil- 
lionairess with a passion for jewels. Her 
bizarre, spoofing comeback points up a 
new worldliness in Disney, who has ob- 
viously decided that what was grand 
passion for Grandpa is just good clean 
fun for the kids. 
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See! Dishwasher alf 


not only ends water spots...but 


dissolves 7 of the 


most stubborn spots 
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. GREASY SPOTS 


2. E66 YOLK 


Payee 


VINX 


. LIPSTICK SPOTS 


“ANY 
IS 
4. TEA AND COFFEE 
STAINS 





5. LEAFY VEGETABLE 
SPECKS 
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6. MILK FILM 









7. STARCHY SPOTS 





Guarantees spot-free washing, 


the most spot-free glasses, silver, dishes any 
dishwasher can wash-—or your money back! 


New Dishwasher a//'’s super-penetrating solution 
gets in and under spots, lifts them off and floats 
them away. Your dishes come out sparkling clean 
—even after being stacked for hours in your dish- 
washer. And Dishwasher aff is recommended by 
every leading dishwasher manufacturer. Get new 
Dishwasher a//—new color, new fragrance! 


Dishwasher a// is recommended completely safe 
for finest china by the American Fine China Guild. 
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Most bankers 
know your area; 
but bankers 
like our Mr. Matson 
know your business! 


y 
t 
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@ In the commercial loan de- 
partments of most big-city banks, 
lending officers are given respon- 
sibility for certain geographical 
areas. Banker A might be as- 
signed the Northwest; Banker B, 
the Southeast, and so on. Under 
this system, a banker must serv- 
ice all the varied industries in his 
territory. To acquire a thorough 
knowledge of each would be next 
to impossible. Therefore his un- 
derstanding of each industry’s 
problems is, of necessity, cursory. 

But here at The First National 
Bank of Chicago, our industry- 
oriented loaning officers waste no 
time in getting down to business. 





They know as much about the 
financial problems of your busi- 
ness as they do about banking. 
Under our unusual divisional set- 
up, it’s their business to know 
your business, 

Take, for instance, Ray Matson, 
head of Division D, which serves 
the printing industry. Mr. Mat- 
son can discuss developments 
and credit conditions in the 
printing industry in the same 
breath with loans, equipment ex- 
pansion plans and investments. 

But no matter what your 
business, we have bankers who 
know it, understand its problems, 
speak its language. Like Mr. 


Chicago, Illinois - 60690 





Matson, the officers in each of 
the 11 divisions of our Commer- 
cial Banking Department serve 
specific groups of industries. 
These men are specialists, con- 
stantly studying industrial trends 
and developments. They are in a 
splendid position to recognize po- 
tential in men and in ideas. 

Need a banker who knows 
your business inside and out? Get 
in touch with your kind of banker 
today at The First National Bank 
of Chicago—the only bank in 
Chicago that offers you this kind 
of expert banking assistance. 
Write, wire or call collect. Area 
Code 312, FR 2-6800. 


Building with Chicago and the nation since 1863 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Mistress to a Monument 


LIFE WITH PICASSO by Francoise Gi- 
lot and Carlton Lake. 373 pages. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $6.95 


After nine years and two children, 
Frangoise Gilot finally left Pablo Pi- 
casso, reportedly exclaiming: “I am not 
living with a man, but with a monu- 
ment.” Many women have tried to live 
with the monument who, as the greatest 
living artist, was bound to make it a 
monumental task. Frangoise was _ his 
fourth long-term mistress, escaped be- 
coming his second wife. Now, twelve 
years after the end of the affair, Fran- 
goise recollects in tranquillity—some- 
thing she rarely had with Picasso—with 
the aid of the Paris art correspondent 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 

In his courtship of Frangoise, Picas- 
so didn’t show her his etchings—he 
showed her how to etch. Since she was 
a full 40 years younger than he, she had 
to pass acid-test encounters with Ger- 
trude Stein, Braque, Matisse, Cocteau, 
and a dozen other greats before she 
could share his life. Yet, judging from 
her memoirs, crammed with incredible 
recall, she was a creature who 
passed the tests but, instead of sharing 
his life, only came to understand it. 

Marriage Album. Everything had the 
power to stir Picasso’s imagination. He 
kept owls, pigeons, even a smelly he- 
goat around the house. He loved to 
blow loudly on an old French army 
bugle. He was superstitious to a degree 
unsuspected in such an undisciplined 
liberal thinker. A hat thrown on a bed 
(meaning that someone in the house 
was going to die before the year was 
over) could throw him into a_tan- 
trum. Dancing was total depravity to 
Picasso, who was otherwise unbothered 
by convention, 

Picasso was a collector of people as 


cool 


well as things. He constantly visited 
+ 
get A 
~ at 


PICASSO'S MINOTAUR (1933) 


Frangoise’s predecessor, Dora Maar, 
who responded by conventionally snub- 
bing Francoise when they met. It did 
not bother him a bit that his first wife, 
Olga, trailed Frangoise around the 
streets. He even kept an entire apart- 
ment in Paris, where he had lived with 
Olga, intact. His suits were still there, 
moth-eaten to the seams; paintings were 
Slathered with inches of dust. But Pi 
casso regarded it as a kind of album of 
his first marriage. Taken to see it, 
Frangoise began to think of Picasso as 
some sort of Bluebeard. Writes she: “I 
began to have the feeling that if I 
looked into a closet, I would find half a 
dozen ex-wives hanging by their necks.” 

Monster Love. To Francoise, Picas- 
so seemed like one of his recurrent 
mythological figures—the minotaur. 
Paintully aware of his bandy legs and 
his small stature, Picasso believed that 
he could be loved only because he was 
a monster. “God is really only another 
artist,” Picasso told Francoise. “He in- 
vented the giraffe, the elephant and the 


cat. He just keeps on trying other 
things. The same with this sculptor 
[himself]. First he works from nature; 


then he tries abstraction 
winds up lying around 
models.” 

For a woman who spent so long with 
Picasso, Francoise writes as if love's 
labor's lost. But in the minotaur’s ca- 
ress, Frangoise admits that she found her- 
self. No woman could ask for more. 


Finally he 
caressing his 


Misery in Eden 


THE ARISTOS by John 
pages. Little, Brown. $5. 


Fowles. 246 


In British Author John Fowles’s bril- 
liant first novel, The Collector, one of 
the most cunning evil characters of 
modern fiction utterly vanquishes the 
good. As if to make amends, Fowles 
has now written a philosophical work 
whose theme is the aristos, Greek for 





FRANCOISE GILOT & FRIEND 


Recalling goats, owls, pigeons and a hat on the bed. 
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JOHN FOWLES 
Adrift in a boundless ocean. 


the excellent in life. Good novelists sel- 
dom make good philosophers, or vice 
versa; but Fowles is obViously at home 
in both fields. 

Fowles’s acknowledged mentor is the 
6th century B.C. Greek thinker Hera- 
clitus, whose extant work consists only 
of brief fragments declaring cryptically 
that the universe is in flux, that life is a 
ceaseless struggle of opposites: fire and 
water, earth and spirit, love and hate. 
Fowles shares Heraclitus’ reverence for 
life, his clear-eyed contemplation of the 
tragic, his love of paradox; and he is 
even more eloquent. 

“T live in hazard and infinity,” Fowles 
writes. “The cosmos stretches around 
me, meadow on meadow of galaxies, 
reach on reach of dark space, steppes 
of stars, oceanic darkness and light. 
There is no god in it, no particular con- 
cern or particular mercy. Yet every- 
where I see a living balance, a rippling 
tension, an enormous yet mysterious 
simplicity, an endless breathing of light. 
And I comprehend that being is under- 
standing, that I must exist in hazard but 
that the whole is not in hazard. Seeing 
and knowing this is being conscious; ac- 
cepting it is being human.” 

Designed to Want. Man is adrift on a 
raft in a boundless ocean, writes Fowles. 
“From his present dissatisfaction, he 
reasons that there was some catastroph- 
ic wreck in the past, before which he 
was happy: some golden age, some 
Garden of Eden. He also reasons that 
somewhere ahead lies a promised land. 
Meanwhile, he is miserably en passage.” 
But if man were to find his utopia, 
writes Fowles, he would be much more 
miserable. For man is made to struggle 
and yearn: “We are designed to want: 
with nothing to want, we are like wind- 
mills in a world without wind.” 

In fact, facing up to the finality of 
death is a liberation; it makes life itself 
more precious: “The idea that death is 
not absolute consoles the childish indi- 
vidual, but prevents society from being 
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_ THE ROYAL TOUCH 


For offices, it means the most easy-going, self-reliant, 
sweet-typing, pace-setting, money-saving, sumptuous- 
looking, typist-indulging electric typewriter ever built: 














THE ROYAL ELECTRESS 


You can take the light and easy Royal 
Touch for granted. Because we don’t. 
Before a Royal Electress™ leaves us, every 
part and every action is tested, checked 
--- then checked again. The key dip has 
rhythm. Permanent rhythm. The Magic 
Monitor® Control works like a charm. Type 
lines up neat and sweet. The Royal Touch 
is what every manufacturer of electrics 
strives for. Only the Royal Electress has it. 


ROYAL McBEE 








Every year more Royal typewriters are bought in America than any other brand. 
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Our Gimmick. 


Actually, we have two gimmicks to attract new If you think paid claims are the best references an 
customers. insurance company can have, look in the Yellow 
The first is that Continental Insurance is sold only Pages for the independent agent in your area who 


through independent agents. The agent is in business sells Continental Insurance. 
for himself, beholden to no single company. Includ- Dis “He has a gimmick too: he has to keep you 
ing us. If we don’t keep his customers happy, he's happy, or you'll take your business elsewhere. 
free to take his business elsewhere. 
That’s why we handle his clients’ claims fairly, 
intelligently and with a minimum of red tape and 
The Continental Insurance Co « Firemen’s of Newark Natwonal-Ben Frankhn 
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adult. If it were proved that there is 
an afterlife, life would be irretrievably 
spoilt. It would be pointless; and sui- 
cide, a virtue.” 

Like many another existentialist-type 
thinker, Fowles combines a cosmic pes- 
simism with a reformer’s drive to im- 
prove the world. Less interesting and 
less moving on such topics as cybernet- 
ics and birth control, he is nonetheless 
eminently and his strictures 
aimed against all dogmatic camps are 
shrewd: “A Christian says, ‘If all were 
good, all would be happy.’ A 
ist says, ‘If all were happy, all would 
be good.’ A mystic all were 
like me, happiness and goodness would 
not matter.” A humanist says, ‘Happi- 
ness and goodness need more analysis.’ 
An existentialist tries to commit him 
self to what is best of the best philoso- 
phy for the given situation.” 

Time for a Truce. Fowles concludes 
that it is possible that some of life's 
Opposites can be reconciled. Man is un- 


sensible, 


social- 


says, ‘If 


necessarily passionate on the one hand 


and quarrelsome on the other. The 
one emotion supports the other: and 
the violence of human history is the 


this alternation 


return [to 


sad consequence of 
Fowles coolly 
sical harmony, the 
ed energy, of pointless battle, of unnec- 


urges a clas 


“avoidance of wast 
essary suffering. There is no 
ble need for man to be his own worst 
enemy. Many other things are queuing 
to have that role.” 

What Fowles means by “other things” 
are problems of overpopulation, pover- 
ty and ignorance. It is time, he writes, 
for man to come to terms with his ten 


inescapa- 


sions, and to get on with the practical 
business of making the world a better 
place to live in. 


Blood Hatred 


THE FAMILY OF PASCUAL DUARTE by 
Camilo Jo e Cela translate a Ina vit an 


introduction by Anthony Kerrigan. 166 





Atlantic Little, Brown 


pages 


Spain’s centuries of in- and over 


breeding have produced bravery as well 





as hemophilia—and an anti-hero like 
Pascual Duarte. He is a rogue in the 
sense of being, like the fighting bull, 
Specially bred, running separate from 


and destruc- 


part of the 


the herd, amuck, 
tive. He is a 
Spanish conscience 

His family is what the Spanish call 
olla podrida, or rotten pot, a mess. His 
brutal father dies, literally, rabid. His 
imbecile brother, were 
chewed off by a hog, drowns in an oil 
vat. Rosario, his sister, is the only one 
Pascual even begins to love. She is a 
whore practically from puberty. His 
feclings for her are more than slightly 
incestuous. When her lover seduces Pas 
cual’s wife, Pascual kills him 


Savas 


black 





basic 





whose ears 


Pascual’s cuckold horns become the 
horns of the Spanish bull, 
Having drawn blood, he charges on till 
he gores the very flesh that made him 
his mother, whom he guiltily loves and 


sacrificial 
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Evanescence Eradicated 


(in gas water heater pilots) 


Robertshaw Unitrol 400 1 
nation by water heater users 


piping pressures, 
or attrition of the pilot. 
400 is 


miniature automat 


Unitrol immutable. It 


and exclusivity 


matic control by domestic purchasers of gas 








The 
calculating 
error: 


A VAN ISHine SPEcies 


Victor printing calculators are wag- 
ing a quiet war on errors. Both in 
figuring the problems and reading 
the answers. The simple 10-key 
keyboard permits touch system 
operation, speeding figurework; 
the tape is easy to read, reducing 
costly misinterpretation. The Victor 
tackles any figuring problem; mul 
tiplies and divides as easily as it 
adds. Want to know more about 
disappearing errors? Call us. We're 
in the yellow pages 
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emoves tne 


possesses 
ic pressure regulator, Its importance 
warrant adamant insistence for this 


annoying occasion for recrimi 


-pilot outage. All other controls require 
that the tiny pilot flame submit to the vagaries of gas 
resulting in alternate overstimulation 
By contrast, the pilot flame of 


its own sub- 





particular auto- 
water heaters 
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Each week, TIME reports the current answers to 
this constant question—from every field in which 
people, places and events are making history. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new 
(Bio-Dyne®) —discovery 
research institute, 

This substance is now available in xup- 
pository or ointme " Wap: under the name 
Preparation H®, k for it at all drug 
counters. 


healing substance 
of a world-famous 





JUAN DE JUAN 





CAMILO CELA 
Deep in the Spanish vein. 


hates, who symbolizes Spain. “There is 
no deeper hatred than blood hatred, 
hatred for one’s own blood,” reflects 
Pascual. He hates his mother for her 
blasphemy, sluttishness, ignorance and 
indifference. She cannot even produce 
tears at the funeral of her younger son. 
Unconsciously, Pascual decides she will 


1 W eep blood. 


he finds himself stand- 
ing over the mother’s bed, but he can- 
not kill her in her sleep. When she 
wakes, shrieking, he jumps on her and 
they fight, tearing one another's clothes 
until “her mouth found my nipple, my 
left nipple, and tore it away. That was 
the moment I sank the blade into her 
throat Her blood spurted all over 
my face. It was warm as a soft belly and 
tasted like the blood of a lamb.” 
Though it has appeared in 13 Spanish 
editions and 16 translations (including 
one in England in 1946), this novel has 
waited 22 years for U.S. readership, in 
part because it is short in length. and 
certainly not sweet. Deep in the classic 
Spanish vein, it is a tragedy of blood, 


Knife in hand, 


relentless as a corrida, cruel as an 
auto-da-fé, 
Tea & Tedium 

CHILDREN OF VIOLENCE: MARTHA 


QUEST AND A PROPER MARRIAGE by 
Doris Lessing. 605 pages. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $7.50 


We are all prisoners of our mecha- 
nisms, of the harsh or easy tyrannies of 
our bodies and of society. Possession of 
intelligence does not change this galling 
truth: it merely makes us aware of it. 
The rebellious spirit is jerked short by 
the end of the chain. 

This is the theme that slowly surfaces 
in these first two novels of what Doris 
Lessing plans as a five-novel-cycle. The 
heroine is a girl of middle-class English 
parents who was born and grows up in 
a British colony in Africa, Her name, 
Martha Quest. is recognized first as 
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WISHBONE OR BACKBONE: The wish may be father to the thought. But a wish is 
still only a relative...a far distant relative...of success. Those who achieve rely on 
a more predictable and productive approach—a will to win backed by planning and 
determination to carry through. Backbone, not wishbone. ® With America’s energy 
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needs expected to double within the next 20 years, foresight is needed to meet them 
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lame olism and then as intentional 
ror Martha is not questing for any- 
thir Her father is an unsuccessful 
farmer and a passionate hypochondriac; 
her mother is a graceless worshipper of 
convention 


When the reader meets Martha in 
the mid-1930s, she is a 15-year-old ra- 
tionalist who contemptuously under 
Stands everything about her parents ex- 
cept how they got that way. Yet by her 
early 20s. she herself is. by what seems at 
the time her own choice, the wife of a 
standard-model civil servant and the 
mother of a conventional child. Al 
though she has “views”—she disbelieves 
vaguely in the color bar—she is ac- 
cepted placidly by colonial suburbia 
Then she discovers that she feels as if 
she were going mad. Older wives smile 
kindly and say, Yes. that’s right, ev- 
eryone feels that way 

In this situation, an American house 
wife would get a divorce or take a 
course in something. By the end of these 
600 pages, Martha has indeed left her 
husband, and also joined a Communist 
Party cell. But Martha is moved to re 
decorate her mind by impulses that 
would prompt a less intelligent woman 
to change the slip covers in her living 
room, She serves the cause of world 
revolution because she is bored with 
serving tea cakes 

Doris Lessing has the rare skill to 
deal seriously with a female main char 
acter who falls into the lar but artis- 
tically troublesome range between pros 





titute and nun. Perhaps because the 
novels are more autobiography than fic 
tion, the author suffers curiously from 
her heroine’s flaw of vision: she is un- 
willing to look with interest at anything 
outside Martha 


Blunted Needle 


NOVA EXPR 





Nominally novels, William Bur- 
roughs’ works are, more precisely, pot 
luck: the cauldron having flipped its 
lid, spills nightmare fantasies, sick jokes, 
narcotic dreams and polemics against 
pushers and in favor of the apomor- 
phine cure. And, of course, concedes 
the author, “obscenity is coldly added 
as the total weapon.” 

With that sort of prospectus, the St, 
Louis-born Tangier expatriate was or- 
dained as the high priest of the beats 
even before his first “novel,” Naked 
Lunch, was off the Grove press. Now, 
in his second of what promises to be 
a Doomsday Quartet, Burroughs in- 
vokes a personal and “very inglorious 
Pantheon to give the modern world 
the needle in the same way Zeus and 
his gang broke up the ancient one.” 
His Zenlike Zeus is the Persian Hassan- 
i-Sabbah, prophet of an I 1th century 
cult of hashish takers. 

Burroughs feels very close to Has- 
san; he says Hassan seems to dictate 
portions of his novels. Vying to usurp 
Hassan’s dominion over earth are lesser 
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Give him York Town, the aromatic 
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TIME congratulates 
the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations on its 
half century—a 
continuous record 
of achievement in 
providing what is 
recognized as the 
most accurate and 


reliable data in the ? ¢ UL pb 


communications field. 
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“THE (=== 
Parenshnasa Sogonands 
M i Ry D can and must lib- 


erate within itself energies greater 
than those within stones and metals, 
lest the material atomic giant, newly 
unleashed, turn on the world in mind- 
less destruction. An indirect benefit of 
mankind's concern over atomic bombs 
may be an increased practical interest 
in the science of yoga, a ‘bombproof 
shelter’ truly.”—from “Autobiography 
of a Yogi” by Paramahansa Yogananda. 
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A day of hard driving will take you 600 miles... 





The difference can mean 14 
days of relaxation in a two-week 
vacation. Or extra time to com- 
plete work here before you have 
to be there. 

Soeing jets help to put you in 


control of your time and energy 
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...so will an hour's rest. 


whether you travel for business 
or pleasure. 

That’s one of the reasons why 
over 69 million people have flown 
a total of a billion and a half miles 
in Boeing jets since the first 707 


went into service in 1958. 


Now flying Boeing jets: Air Afrique, Air Algerie 
fir fir France, Air-India, Air Madagascar 
{ll Nippon, American, Ansett-ANA 





1, BOAC 


Braniff. BWIA, Continental, Eastern, El Al, Ethi 














an an, trish, LIA, Lufthansa, Na Vi 
Nor st, Pacific Northern, PIA ( tan) 
American, Qantas, Sabena, Saudi Arabian, South 
dfrican, TAA (Aus a), TAP, TWA. United 
Varig, Western, World. In service later: JAL, PSA 
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but midable rival gods, including 1) 
the lecherous ones of Venus, who are 
dosing man with the Orgasm Drug to 
him into fatal orgies; 2) the to- 
talitarian of the Crab Galaxy, who have 
ready giant ovens to bake humans into 
insectlike critters in a hivelike com- 
mune; and 3) the plain old hophead 
gods of Uranus, who have become ra- 
dioactive themselves and are plotting 


draw 


to frizzle Earthmen with their own 
radioactivity. 

This unholy trinity constitutes the 
Nova Mob, a sort of celestial Cosa 


Nostra, and the book begins with “total 
disaster now on tracks” for earth, and 
“the whole planet absolutely flapping 


hysterical with panic.” Any reader who 
hopes to learn in the end whether the 





WILLIAM BURROUGHS 
Obscenity as a total weapon. 


Nova Mob outwits the efforts of Has- 
san’s Nova Police to save the world re- 
veals a hidebound, un-hip fixation with 
the old plotted fiction. 

Occasionally, Burroughs’ hollow hu- 
mor draws a hollow belly laugh, as when 
one Nova Mobster, The Subliminal Kid, 
on the civilized world toward a 
mind-shattering collapse by playing over 
and (on loudspeakers that can- 
not be turned off) unrelated sound 
tapes of jack hammers, jukeboxes and 
cocktail-hour persiflage. But mostly the 
novel is a stream of unpunctuated non 
sequiturs, in which coherence seems in- 
advertent and in which Burroughs’ scat- 


over 





ological and pornographic effects no 
longer seem to shock. 
Also Current 

LET IN THE SUN by Woo Klein 
297 pages. Macmillan. $5.95 

The house at 311 East 100th Street 


in Harlem enjoys a reputation for being 
the grubbiest slum building on the grub- 
biest slum street in the U.S. It has been 
the scene of countless fires, fights, ar- 
rests, knifings, suicides, and a few deaths 
that defy all explanation. Woody Klein, 
reporter for the New York World- 
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Telegram and Sun, relates the depress- 
ing history of this house, all the more 
depressing because politicians, social 
workers, and no end of other do-good- 
ers have been promising to clean it up 
for decades, and yet nothing has ac- 
tually been done. The fault, Reporter 
Klein finds, lies largely with the laxity 
of the city government and the profits 
to be had from slums. Avaricious land- 
lords make a killing by collecting rents 
without making any repairs, then sell 
out quickly. Because they do not con- 
sider that owning a slum building is 
much of a crime, local judges hand 
down notoriously light on 
those rare occasions when slumlords are 
haled into court. But as the great hous- 
ing reformer, Jacob Riis, once put it, 
“Murder is murder, whether it is done 
with an axe or with a house.” 


sentences 


SHORT FRIDAY AND OTHER STORIES 
by Isaac Bashevis Singer. 243 pages 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $4.95 


In every man there is a bit of dybbuk 
that will not be exorcised. This is the 
informing spirit of the world of Isaac 
Singer, who was born in Poland 60 
years ago and still writes in Yiddish, 
though he has lived in the U.S. since 
1935. In one characteristic fable, a de- 
serted wife is consoled by an affair with 
a prankster posing as a demon; in an- 
other, a husband's daydream of adultery 
turns into nightmare when his genie pro- 
cures for him a repugnant witch. Only 
once, in Singer's The Last Demon, does 
an imp face unemployment, and it is 
then merely technological. Seeking one 
final success, the imp tries to lure a 
villager into an affair with an official's 
wife. Grumbles the frustrated imp: “I 
had my handkerchief ready if he should 
spit on me. So what does the man do? 
‘Why waste your breath?’ he calls out 


angrily. ‘I'm willing. Start working on 
her.’ Who needs demons when man 
himself is a demon? 
GULL by Franklin Rus 
Knopf. $4.95 





Russell has zeroed in on one 
particular Larus argentatus, or herring 
gull, and produced an odd, passionate 
saga of its free life and very hard times. 


Author 


Russell scrutinizes “Argen’s” bird life 
from egg to watery grave 20 years 
later, an exceptionally long life span 
as calamity-prone gulls go. He shows 


Argen in the flock and drifting solo, 
molting and mating. gorging and regur- 
gitating, rising and falling in the pecking 
order. Without ever bringing man into 
his Russell draws an oblique 
between the life of gull 
and man both caught in the grip of 
habit and driven by the search for 
home. So long as big metaphor 
remains unstated and merely implicit, 
Author Russell flies straight and sure, 
occasionally soaring in his with 
the seeming effortlessness of his subject 
But when he succumbs to the tempta- 
tion to personify, he is in trouble. In 
fact, he succumbs to gullibility 


pages, 


comparison 


his 


prose 








“H-21 for Thanksgiving, 
and write on the card: 
‘Here’s something to put 
on the table that won’t 


put pounds on you’... 


order flowers by number from 
your FTD Selection Guide 
Get one free from any FTD florist. Then you'll 


have 39 floral gift suggestions at may 





your fingertips—for any occasion 
Your FTD 
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Someday, you'll want 

a photographic instrument 
that’s built a little better 
than it really has to be. 





Not so long ago, home movies were entertainment with 
a high risk to the projectionist. (Remember? Lengthy 
preparation, threading, fuzzy pictures, flutter, noise, 
itchy spectators. Remember?) 

Well, those days are gone. And we're happy to have 
helped speed them on their way. 

Bell & Howell engineers simply decided a projector 
needn't be either erratic or mysterious. It ought to 
operate easily —in deference to the least mechanically- 
minded member of the family. It should also be precise, 
perform without deviation, and control film perfectly. 
It should be an instrument, not mere equipment. 

A tall order? Consider the Lumina 1.2, above. 

Projectors once required big, hot 750-watt bulbs. 


The Lumina gives better light with a pint-sized 150- 
watt lamp. It has automatic threading—a nuance Bell & 
Howell engineers pioneered. 

It also has a switch that puts your movie in slow 
motion, instantly. Or stops the film at a single frame. 
It has a handy plug for your room light. (No more, 
“Somebody get the lights, please? Somebody?”) We 
even tested 1,500 paints to find the right finish for it. 

In short, the Lumina 1.2 is built a little better than 
it really has to be, by people who really care. 

Does it sound like a projector you'd be proud of? 
One that will give as much pleasure as your camera 
does? See your Bell & Howell dealer about it. Soon. 
Before you send that roll of film out to be developed. 


Bell & Howell builds photographic instruments 
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ittle better than they really have to be. 
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Is the gin always 
drier on the other 
side? 


a 
: S > artini wae, Pare \ > 
eyes Some martini drinkers Saw,» 


seem to think so. 

They stubbornly refuse 
totoucha drop of gin that 
isn’t blessed by Noble 

British Birth. 
—— Whereas, Calvert 
SS S34" Gin is blessed only 
6% by our stubborn 
. devotion. 

We go to great lengths to bring back 
choice botanicals from all over the world. 
(Spain, Italy, Turkey, Germany.) 

We use only fresh, hand-cut lime peel to 
achieve a crisp, subtle flavor. 

And we put our gin through extra distilling 
steps until it’s 100% dry—drier than anything 
the British can produce. 

We'll never understand why someone would 
wait for a bottle of gin to travel 3,000 miles. 

When there’s something at least as good in 
his own backyard. 

























Tough nut to crack: 


How to protect tobacco flavor 
in a charcoal filter cigarette. 


We do it with 
coconut-shell charcoal. 


What is surprising about 


coconut-shell charcoal? 












It has no charcoal taste! 
Therefore, you have the 
natural taste of tobacco 
— unchanged. 

Multifilter uses coconut- 
shell charcoal —. * 


exclusively. 
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Philip Morris Multifilter 


Dt name you can trust for flavor 


